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Foreword 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  State  is  to  produce  a  cooperative  and  intelli- 
gent citizenry,  with  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  proper  conduct.  All  courses  of  study 
must,  therefore,  be  character  educative  in  nature.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  about  govern- 
ment and  one's  responsibility  with  reference  to  government.  Unless  the  proper  attitudes  are 
developed  to  insure  action  when  a  citizen  is  confronted  with  a  given  problem,  all  teaching 
will  be  in  vain. 

This  social  studies  program  has  been  prepared  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9  whether  part  of 
an  8-4  system  or  organized  as  a  junior  high  school.  The  course  has  been  planned  so  that 
citizenship  aspects  will  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  grades  7  and  8,  as  well 
as  in  the  outline  of  citizenship  problems  in  gi'ade  9.  It  is  felt  that  the  social  studies  in  these 
grades  will  bring  to  the  young  citizen  a  rich  program  in  citizenship. 

In  its  present  form  this  material  is  tentative.  The  suggestions  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  others  will  be  welcome  so  that  subsequent  revisions  may  be  improved.  The  material  in- 
cluded in  the  course  is  part  of  a  general  program  of  curriculum  revision  organized  under 
the  direction  of  William  H.  Bristow,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Harrisburg.    The  material  was  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of: 

J.  Lynn  Barnard  ,  Joseph  Leswing 

Ursinus  College  William  Penn  High  School 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

William  H.  Bristow 

Deputy  Superintendent  A  W  S  Little 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  John' Harris  High  School 

John  F.  Brougher  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Director,  Secondary  Education  ttoIp    p'  n 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  V,-    \      t^-  ^      o  t^,         *  ^■ 

Director,  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  Education 

Edgar  C.  Bye  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Formerly,  State  Teachers  College 

Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania  A.  O.  Roorbach,  Chairman 

William  Penn  High  School 
R.  O.  Hughes  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Preliminary  outlines  of  this  material  were  distributed  during  the  school  year  1929-30,  and 
used  experimentally  by  many  junior  high  school  and  elementary  school  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  parts  of  the  courses  were  tried  out  in  the  1931  summer  schools  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  California  State  Teachers 
College. 

In  its  present  form,  the  material  for  grades  seven  and  eight  was  prepared  by  A.  O. 
Roorbach,  Joseph  Leswing,  and  A.  W.  S.  Little.    R.  O,  Hughes,  assisted  by  Joseph 
Rovengo,  Liberty  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  revised  the  material  for  the  ninth  year 
course  in  Citizenship. 

For  convenience  and  economy  the  course  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9  has  been  divided  into 
two  bulletins,  the  first  including  grades  7  and  8  and  the  second  devoted  to  the  work  in  citizen- 
ship for  the  9th  grade. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  material  for  printing  was  done  by  J ohn  F.  Brougher),  as- 
sisted by  D.  M.  Cresswell,  Department  Editor.  Dr.  Hiram  H.  Shenk,  Archivist,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library,  gave  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  the  phases  of  the  history  courses 
relating  to  Pennsylvania  history. 


May  31,  1932. 


James  N.  Rule, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Introduction 


THE  success  of  our  democracy  and  the  degree  to 
which  social  order  prevails  depend  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  the  morality  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people,  and  their  capacity  to  share  in  the  activi- 
ties of  government.  Through  the  school,  society  can 
most  directly  and  purposefully  develop  in  each  indi- 
vidual the  ideals,  attitudes,  and  practical  civic  abili- 
ties which  each  citizen  must  possess.  The  school  is 
supported  and  controlled  by  society ;  it  has  under  its 
daily  influence  the  group  from  which  will  come  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  coming  generations.  More- 
over, the  school  touches  the  lives  of  our  people  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  responsive  to  social  appeals. 

In  the  attainment  of  these  ideals,  that  part  of  the 
school  represented  by  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  whether  in 
the  secondary  school,  or  organized  as  part  of  an 
eight-four  system,  has  a  very  important  part.  Young 
people  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  problems  relating  to  social  con- 
trol. It  is  the  duty  of  the  school,  therefore,  to  guide 
the  experiences  of  the  boys  and  girls  under  its  direc- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  as  men  and  women  they  will 
continually  grow  in  effectiveness  as  citizens.  It  must 
enlist  their  personal  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  de- 
mocracy by  showing  them  how  the  happiness  of  each 
one  of  us  is  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  good  of  all, 
by  appealing  to  their  idealism,  and  by  developing 
tlieir  emotional  and  ethical  life. 

In  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  by  education 
for  citizenship,  the  school  leans  heavily  upon  the 
social  studies  program.  This  subject  of  study  pro- 
vides the  materials  and  the  opportunities  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  historical  background  aganist 
which  the  individual  may  view  events  in  their  true 
perspective,  and  will  enalDle  him  to  secure  an  under- 
standing of  the  realistic  functioning  of  government. 
Such  training  is  essential  if  the  individual  is  to  dis- 
charge properly  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Two  important  considerations  enter  into  the  success 
of  the  social  studies  work.  The  first  is  the  atmosphere 
and  setting  provided  by  the  school.  The  second  is 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  the  methods 
which  are  used  in  attacking  the  subject. 

The  knowledge,  ideals,  habits,  and  attitudes  which 
must  be  the  chief  outcomes  of  the  courses  in  the  social 
studies,  can  be  attained  only  if  the  school  is  organized 
so  that  the  pupils  may  have  constant  opportunities 
for  practical  citizenship  experiences.  If  this  end  is 
to  be  achieved,  the  school  must  become  a  society,  or 
ganized  to  function  effectively  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  such  a  program  the  social  or  extra- 
curriculum  activities  have  a  large  part  to  play.  Pupil 
participation  in  school  government  should  be  made  to 
contribute  definitely  to  training  for  civic  responsi- 


bility. Community  projects  and  organizations  also 
offer  valuable  opportunities  along  this  line.  In  many 
places,  such  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
and  Junior  Red  Cross  are  actively  sponsored  by  the 
school  or  are  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  it. 
An  informal  approach  to  the  problems  in  this  field  is 
essential  if  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is 
to  be  aroused. 

In  the  study  of  history  and  civics,  the  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  activities  of  real  people  and 
on  institutions  and  governmental  agencies  as  organi- 
zatipns  run  by  human  beings.  A  Borough  Council, 
for  example,  should  be  pictured  as  a  group  of  every- 
day people  chosen  by  their  neighbors  to  run  the  com- 
munity government — not  merely  as  a  theoretical  body 
authorized  by  law.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  shown  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  legalistic  side  of  government. 
Otherwise  they  will  regard  the  subjects  presented  in 
school  as  something  written  about  in  books,  but  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  reality. 

The  use  of  highly  technical  language  should  be 
avoided  in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high 
school  age.  When  a  child  is  forced  to  work  with  con- 
cepts which  he  cannot  interpret  in  terms  of  his  own 
experiences,  the  activity  becomes  meaningless  and  he 
is  likely  to  react  unfavorably  against  both  the  subject 
and  the  school.  In  introducing  difficult  ideas  to 
pupils  at  this  level,  it  is  important  to  guard  against 
over-generalization.  When  students  are  given  such  a 
ready-made  formula  as  "The  Supreme  Court  inter- 
prets the  laws ' '  they  are  not  likely  to  secure  an  intelli- 
gent notion  of  the  function  of  the  court  unless  the 
statement  is  accompanied  by  concrete  examples  which 
they  can  understand. 

How  shall  social  studies  material  be  graded  ?  How 
does  a  junior  high  school  course  of  study  in  this  field 
differ  from  a  senior  high  school  course  ?  This  bulletin 
attempts  to  answer  these  questions  by  following  the 
principle  that  in  the  junior  high  school  we  deal  with 
history  and  civics  primarily  as  concrete  facts.  Ab- 
stractions and  generalizations  based  on  them  are  kept 
to  a  minimum.  The  problem  of  the  junior  high  school 
is  to  help  boys  and  girls  acquire  a  background  by 
working  with  material  which  is  rich  in  detail  and 
which  is  capable  of  leaving  a  more  vivid  impression 
than  the  so-called  "bare  bones"  which  pupils  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  compelled  to  learn  by 
rote.  Teachers  are  recognizing  more  and  more  that 
the  way  to  make  history  interesting  is  to  supply 
enough  factual  information  to  enable  pupils  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  life  in  the  past  really  was  like. 
Songs,  letters,  pictures  and  other  "realia"  should  be 
introduced,  and  those  students  who  are  manually 
minded  should  be  given  an  opporunity  to  engage  in 
all  kinds  of  hand  work  projects  related  to  the  course. 
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In  the  junior  high  school  the  human  aspects  of  his- 
torical movements  should  be  touched  upon  without 
going  into  technical  discussions  of  abstract  causes  and 
effects.  The  need  to  bring  people  into  the  picture  is 
particularly  strong  in  civics.  In  dealing  with  the 
constitution,  such  approaches  as  that  found  in  the 
"Ten  Dreams  of  Zach  Peters"  by  Hagedorn  are  in- 
valuable in  breathing  life  into  a  subject  which  is  diffi- 
cult for  boys  and  girls. 

The  social  studies  program  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9 
is  the  first  section  of  a  two-cycle  plan  which  covers 
grades  seven  to  twelve.    The  first  cycle  is  as  follows: 
Seventh  year — Backgrounds  of  American  Life 
Eighth  year — History  of  the  United  States 
Ninth  year — Citizenship 

"Backgrounds  of  American  Life"  furnishes  the 
setting  for  the  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years. 
It  is  the  successor  to  the  former  sixth  grade  course 
called  "European  Background  of  American  History." 

The  entire  eighth  year  is  devoted  to  the  "History 
of  the  United  States."  "Citizenship,"  the  ninth  year 


study,  includes  a  new  treatment  of  the  community 
phases  of  civics  which  were  formerly  allocated  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  year,  and  a  new  approach 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  were  studied  in  the 
former  ninth  grade  course,  "Economic  and  Vocation- 
al Civics."  In  this  section  the  world's  work  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  as  an  ap- 
preciator  and  consumer  of  occupational  services.  The 
latter  is  related  to  the  vocational  guidance  program, 
but  is  not  the  central  theme  of  vocational  guidance. 
This  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  course  in  School  Op- 
portunities and  Occupations  for  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine.  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  structure  and  financing  of  government 
and  on  the  relationships  between  nations. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Citizenship  course  for  pub- 
lication, the  general  organization  of  units  was  ma- 
terially changed,  notably  in  Part  Two,  which  was 
0]-iginally  called  the  Elements  of  Welfare.  The  units 
in  this  section  were  consolidated  and  in  some  cases 
re-arranged.  However,  all  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  tentative  course  are  included  in  this  bulletin. 


Citizenship 

Outline 

Suggested  Time 
Schedule**  Page 

An  Introductory  Test  

Part  One:    The  Citizen  in  the  Life  of  the  Community 


Unit       I— Communities  and  Community  Spirit    1  week  7 

Unit      II — -The  Meaning  and  Importance  of  Citizenship    1  Aveek  8 

Unit    III — Ideals  for  Community  Life    2  weeks  9 

1.  The  Home   •  

2.  Community  Planning*  

3.  Providing  Recreation  and  Amusement*   


4.    How  the  Community  Helps  to  Improve  Conduct  and 


Character  

Unit     IV — Protecting  Life  and  Property    2  weeks  13 

1.  Promoting  Health*   

2.  Promoting  Safety*   

3.  Protection  from  Crime*   

Unit      V — Training  for  Effective  Living — Education*    2  weeks  18 

Part  Two:    The  Citizen  and  His  Government 

Unit    VI — Some  Principles  of  Government  and  Politics    2  weeks  23 

1.  Some  Important  Principles  

2.  The  Place  of  Political  Parties  

3.  Laws  and  Customs  about  Elections  and  Voters   

Unit  VII — Our  National  Government   2  weeks  26 


*  The  items  starred  are  referred  to  as  the  "PJlements  of  Welfare"  in  Bulletin  23,  1915,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  "The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics."  This  Bulletin  was  prepared  by  J.  Lynn 
Barnard,  F.  W.  Carrier,  Arthur  William  Dunn,  and  Clarence  D.  Kingsley.  The  topics  suggested  originally 
in  this  bulletin  are  as  follows:  (1)  Health,  (2)  P^-otection  of  Life  and  Property;  (3)  Eecreation;  (4) 
Education;  (5)  Civic  Beauty;  (6)  Wealth;  (7)  Communication;  (8)  Transportation;  (9)  Migration; 
(10)  Charities;  (11)  Correction. 
*•  This  schedule  is  suggested  for  a  school  year  of  nine  months.  Schools  which  have  more  than  that  time 
available  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  program  by  making  additions  and  by  utilizing  supplemen- 
tary projects.  The  order  of  the  topics  suggested  is  believed  to  be  logical  and  effective.  Schools  which 
believe  their  needs  to  be  better  served  by  taking  up  the  topics  in  a  different  order,  however,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  In  years  when  particularly  important  elections  are  held  in  November,  some  might 
prefer  to  begin  their  study  with  Part  II  rather  than  Part  I. 
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Page 

Unit  VIII — Our  State  and  Local  Government   2  weeljs  29 

1.  State  Government  in  General  

2.  State  Government  in  Pennsylvania   

3.  Local  Government  in  Pennsylvania   

Unit     IX — How  Our  Governments  are  Financed   2  weeks  33 

Unit       X — Our  Relations  with  Other  Countries   2  weeks  35 

Part  Three:    The  Citizen  in  the  World  of  Work 

Unit     XI — Foundations  of  our  Economic  Life    2  weeks  40 

Unit    XII — How  Man  has  Learned  to  Work  With  Nature    4  weeks  41 

1.  The  Progress  of  Man's  Control  over  Nature  

2.  The  Use  of  Land  and  other  Natural  Resources   

3.  Man's  Progress  in  Transportation  and  Communication* 

Unit  XIII — ^Managing  and  Controlling  Business    5  weeks  47 

1.  How  Business  is  Organized  and  Managed  

2.  How  Trade  is  Carried  on   

3.  How  Government  and  Business  are  Associated   

Unit  XIV — Human  Relations  in  the  World  of  Work    3  weeks  52 

1.  The  World  of  Modern  Industry   

2.  The  Problem  of  Industrial  Relations   

3.  The  World  of  Work  

4.  Preparing  for  One's  Life  Work   

Unit  XV — Living  Wisely  and  Well    2  weeks  58 

Part  Four:    A  Summary  and  a  Forward  Look 

Unit  XVI— Our  Rights  and  Duties  as  Citizens                                        1  week  61 

Unit  XVII — How  Progress  May  Come                                                     1  week  62 

Tests: 

Units  I-III    63 

Units  IV-V    65 

Units  VI-VII   66 

Units  VIII-X    67 

Summary  Test^ — Units  I-X    68 

Unit  XI   70 

Unit  XII    71 

Unit  XIII    72 

Unit  XIV    73 

Summary  Test— Units  XI-XIV   75 

Bibliography    76 


An  Introductory  Test 

To  discover  what  knowledge  the  pupils  have  regarding  citizenship  and 
government,  and  to  find  out  what  they  think  with  reference  to  citizenship  prob- 
lems, the  teacher  may  find  the  following  test  helpful.  One  of  the  important 
things  the  test  should  show  is  that  there  are  many  problems  for  which  there 
are  no  immediate  solutions.  Without  returning  the  papers,  the  teacher  may 
discuss  any  items  which  seem  particularly  to  need  attention.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  or  after  completing  Parts  I  and  II  he  may  give  the  same  test  and 
then  compare  the  answers  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  term. 

Draw  a  circle  around  the  answer  that  expresses  your  opinion  at  present. 
T  means  that  the  statement  is  True;  F,  that  it  is  False;  ?,  that  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  (If  the  teacher's  facilities  for  mimeograph- 
ing are  limited,  the  test  may  be  given  orally,  each  pupil  writing  the  proper 
answer  as  the  statement  is  read.) 
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1.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  T  ?  F 

2.  There  are  fifty  states  in  the  Union.  T  ?  F 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  during  the  Kevolutionary  War.  T  ?  F 

4.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  intend  that  it  should  ever  be  changed  or  expanded.        T  ?  F 

5.  A  patriotic  citizen  will  never  want  to  make  a  change  in  his  government.  T  ?  F 

6.  Our  government  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should 
determine  its  policy.  T  ?  F 

7.  It  is  possible  for  persons  born  in  other  countries  to  acquire  almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges 

that  may  be  enjoyed  by  persons  born  in  the  United  States.  T  ?  F 

8.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  ask  a  person  who  has  no  children  to  pay  school  taxes.  T  ?  F 

9.  Good  citizens  will  obey  laws  that  are  regularly  made,  whether  they  would  have  made  them  in 

just  that  form  or  not.  T  1  F 

10.  A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  having  the  right  to  vote.  T  ?  F 

11.  No  person  has  the  right  to  call  himself  a  citizen  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  old. 

12.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  our  people  who  live  in  cities  has  increased  nluch  more  rapidly 

than  the  number  living  in  country  districts.  T  ?  F 

13.  A  great  many  important  acts  of  government  are  performed  by  cities,  towns,  and  counties.  T  ?  F 

14.  The  people  who  control  our  schools  are  agents  of  the  government  at  Washington.  T  ?  F 

15.  We  owe  a  good  deal  to  England  for  the  ideas  of  government  which  underlie  our  own  policies.       T  ?  F 

16.  If  a  dispute  ever  arises  between  this  country  and  other  countries,  we  have  a  right  to  assume 

that  those  countries  are  trying  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  over  us.  T  ?  F 

17.  If  a  murder  or  other  serious  crime  is  committed,  the  people  who  know  about  it  should  immedi- 
ately punish  the  wrong-doer.  T  ?  F 

18.  A  citizen  of  Philadelphia  who  is  proud  of  his  city  should  never  find  fault  with  anything  the 
mayor  does.  T  ?  F 

19.  A  citizen  of  Philadelphia  who  wants  his  city  to  be  an  ideal  city  should  always  try  to  act  the  best 

he  can,  whether  any  one  else  does  or  not.  T  ?  F 

20.  Each  state  in  the  Union  sends  to  Washington  two  Senators  who  are  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  T  ?  F 

21.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  there  must  be  two  parties — the  Republican 

and  the  Democratic.  T  ?  F 

22.  After  a  man  has  been  President,  he  cannot  hold  any  other  office.  T  ?  F 

23.  Applicants  for  a  great  many  public  offices  in  this  coiantry  have  to  take  an  examination  before 

they  can  be  appointed.  T  ?  V 

24.  A  great  many  cities  own  and  operate  their  systems  of  water  supply.  T  ?  F 

25.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  render  useful  service  to  his  nation  or  his  community  Ai/ithout 

being  allowed  to  vote.  T  ?  F 

26.  Thoughtful  people  now  generally  believe  that  the  inliabitants  of  every  community  should  have 

a  reasonable  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  recreation.  T  ?  F 

27.  For  a  public  officer  to  insist  that  anybody  shall  stay  at  home  because  he  is  sick  is  an  unreas- 
onable interference  with  that  person's  liberty.  T  ?  F 

28.  If  my  property  is  taxed  more  than  I  think  it  should  be,  I  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay  any 

tax.  T  ?  F 

29.  Our  government  encourages  people  to  be  religious  but  docs  not  punish  them  for  not  being  so.    T  ?  P 

30.  No  country  that  has  a  king  can  have  a  really  free  government.  T  1  F 

31.  A  person  needs  to  be  careful  how  he  votes,  for  the  police  will  arrest  him  if  he  votes  the  wrong 

way.  T  ?  F 

32.  Our  national  government  has  spent  more  money  on  wars  than  it  has  for  any  other  one  purpose.    T  ?  P 

33.  Anything  one  reads  in  a  newspaper  that  has  a  large  circulation  can  be  depended  upon  to 

be  true.  T  ?  P 

34.  The  city  of  Washington  was  more  carefully  planned  before  it  was  built  than  most  of  our  cities.    T  ?  P 

35.  As  soon  as  one  finishes  school,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  his  learning  anything.  T  ?  P 

36.  City  fire  departments  are  seldom  woi'th  what  they  cost,  for  most  of  the  big  fires  have  oc- 
curred in  cities.  T  ?  J' 

37.  If  Mr.  X,  who  is  running  for  mayor,  belongs  to  my  church,  I  should  vote  for  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  who  does  not  belong.  T  ?  P 

38.  Women  ought  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  public  afi^airs  that  men  do.  T  ?  P 

39.  A  community  that  wants  to  prevent  automobile  speeding  should  avoid  paving  its  main  streets.    T  ?  P 

40.  The  study  of  Civics  or  Citizenship  in  some  form  should  be  required  of  all  school  pupils.         T  ?  b' 


Part  One 

The  Citizen  in  the  Life  of  the  Community 


UNIT  I— COMMUNITIES  AND  COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT 

Purpose 

It  would  take  only  a  few  minutes  for  most  of  us 
to  discover  the  importance  of  other  people  in  the 
world  beside  ourselves.  We  should  need  only  to  re- 
fuse to  have  anything  to  do  with  others  or  to  use 
things  that  others  had  a  part  in  producing.  We 
simply  could  not  last  very  long  if  we  tried  to  carry 
out  any  such  plan  of  action  as  that.  Next  to  the 
fundamental  fact  of  loyalty  to  our  government,  which 
makes  possible  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our  every- 
day life,  comes  the  fact  of  our  association  with  other 
people.  Community  life  in  one  form  or  another  is 
almost  everything  to  us.  We  must  realize  our  de- 
pendence upon  it. 

A.  Our  relations  to  others 

1.  Mention  six  occasions  today  when  you  de- 
pended upon  others  to  do  something  for  your 
comfort  or  advantage 

2.  Mention  six  articles  that  you  commonly  use 
but  that  you  could  not  have  if  it  were  not  for 
the  service  of  others 

3.  Mention  six  occasions  today  or  recently  when 
other  people  depended  upon  you  for  some 
service.  If  you  cannot  mention  them,  why 
not? 

4.  Give  six  examples  of  events  or  occasions  which 
suggest  that  people  like  to  be  with  others 

5.  Show  how  cooperation  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  each  of  the  following:  a  party, 
baseball  game,  hiking  club,  church,  school 

6.  Are  there  ever  times  when  one  may  rightly 
prefer  to  be  entirely  alone? 

B.  Group  and  community  life 

1.  We  all  belong  to  several  groups  of  people. 
Make  a  list  of  such  groups  and  be  able  to  tell 
what  each  group  does  or  tries  to  do  for  its 
members  and  what  its  members  do  or  ought 
to  do  for  it 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  community  f  (A  group 
of  people  living  together  in  a  given  locality, 
bound  to  one  another  by  common  interests 
and  by  commoQ  customs  or  laws.) 

3.  Show  how  each  of  the  following  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  community:  home,  school, 
church,  industry  or  business  organization, 
town  or  city.  United  States,  the  world 

4.  What  does  each  of  these  communities  do  for 
its  members  and  what  feeling  should  its  mem- 
bers have  toward  one  another?  If  that  feel- 
ing does  not  exist  in  every  case,  can  you  give 
any  reasons  for  its  absence? 


C.  Community  spirit 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  it  and  how  is  it  shown! 

2.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  proper  community 
spirit  in  your  city?    Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  is  a  community  slogan?    Does  yoar 
,  community  have  one  ?    Can  you  make  a  good 

one  fof  it  or  for  your  school? 

D.  Local  communities 

1.  In  what  special  sense  may  this  expression  be 
used  ? 

2.  What  kinds  of  local  communities  are  there? 

a.  With  reference  to  population:  urban, 
rural  (Sketch  a  map  of  a  district  one  mile 
square  with  your  school  as  its  center.) 

b.  With   reference  to   their  form   of  local 

government:  city,  town,  or  township, 
village,  borough. 

c.  With  reference  to  distinctive  characteris- 
tics: residential,  industrial,  suburban,  etc. 

3.  Why  is  there  so  much  difference  in  the  growth 
of  different  communities? 

a.  Reasons  why  communities  have  been 
founded;  e.  g.,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  our  own  community 

b.  Reasons  why  communities  grow 

e.  Reasons  why  communities  fail  to  grow 

4.  Make  a  table  showing  the  distinctive  features 
of  life  in  the  following  types  of  communities: 

a.  Large  cities 

b.  Small  towns 

c.  Rural  communities 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Make  a  graph  showing  the  percentage  of  urban  and 
rural  population  at  different  censuses.  (Secure 
copies  of  the  United  States  census  repoi'ts.) 

Begin  a  large  map  of  your  community  and  vicinity. 
At  first  show  only  the  main  outlines  of  the  district, 
including  rivers,  hills,  etc.  As  different  topics  are 
taken  up,  include  the  main  highways,  the  location 
of  schools,  large  churches,  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  other  things  that  may  appear  to  be  worth  notic- 
ing. 

The  early  history  of  our  community. 
Our  community's  advantages  and  disadvantages  geo- 
graphically. 

Different  kinds  of  communities  near  or  closely  related 

to  our  community. 
Resolved:    That  a  rural  neighborhood  is  better  than 

a  large  city  as  a  place  in  which  children  may  grow 

up. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  select  some  town  or  city 
of  special  interest  to  him  and  make  a  study  of  the 
reason  why  it  was  founded  and  why  it  has  de- 
veloped to  be  what  it  is  today. 
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COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


services 

cooperation 

community 

community  spirit 

different  types  of  communities 

local  communities 

urban  communities 


rural  communities 

city 

town 

township 

village 

borough 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

In  how  many  ways  can  we  prove  our  dependence  upon 
others  and  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  them  ? 

In  how  many  kinds  of  social  groups  or  communities 
do  we  live  and  what  do  these  groups  do  for  one  an- 
other ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  community  spirit  and  how  may 

it  be  exhibited? 
In  what  special  sense  may  we  use  the  term  local  com- 

murmty  and  what  kinds  of  local  communities  may 

we  observe? 

"What  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  associated 
with  life  in  different  communities? 

Special  Reference  Material 

World  Book — See  references  in  Guide  Volume  under  "Group 
life,"  8539,  8540,  and  "Community  Life," 
8545,  8546 

Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  Three. 

Part  I,  II  (1-244) 
Baker — "Adventures  in  Friendship" — David  Grayson 
Brown — ' '  Grandmother  Brown 's  Hundred  Years ' ' 
Defoe — ' '  Eobinson  Crusoe ' ' 
Dumas — "The  Three  Musketeers" 
Faris — ' '  The  Romance  of  Forgotten  Towns ' ' 
Fisher — "Hillsboro  People  "—Dorothy  Canfield 
Gale — ' '  Friendship  Village ' ' 
Harte — ' '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp ' ' 
Keller— "The  Story  of  My  Life" 
Lewis — "Main  Street" 


UNIT  II— THE  MEANING  AND  IMPORTANCE 
OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Purpose 

Most  of  w.?,  if  not  all,  have  the  right  to  call  our- 
selves American  citizens  and  to  he  proud  of  the  fact. 
Could  we,  with  equal  assurance,  explain  to  anyone 
else  just  what  it  means  to  he  an  American  citizen  f 
To  make  sure  that  we  are  right  in  our  comprehension 
of  this  very  important  topic  is  perhaps  the  first  of 
our  undertakings  in  the  study  of  Civics.  Citizen- 
ship, like  many  other  good  things,  needs  to  he  under- 
stood if  it  is  to  he  used  for  the  highest  good. 

A.    Some  fundamental  concepts  and  activities 

1.  What  is  Civics?  ("Civics  is  the  science  and 
practice  of  good  citizenship."  "Civics  is  the 
study  of  the  form  and  activities  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  relations  of  citizens  to  their 
government."  Discuss  these  definitions,  per- 
haps suggesting  others  that  contain  illu- 
minating ideas) 

2.  What  benefits  should  be  derived  from  this 
study  ? 

Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  you  think 
it  ought  to  help  you  to  be  intelligent  and 
capable  citizens  of  your  school  and  commun- 
ity. 


3.  Make  a  list  of  the  titles,  authors,  and  pub- 
lishers of  several  books  which  the  class  will 
use  for  reference  or  other  supplementary  use, 
so  that  pupils  may  get  acquainted  with  them 
promptly. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  make  a  list  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  which  he  or  his  family  regularly 
receives  or  is  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and 
establish  the  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
eurent  events.  Perhaps  one  pupil  may  put 
on  the  blackboard  or  give  orally  each  day  a 
news  bulletin  summarizing  the  most  impor- 
tant information  of  the  day. 

5.  Suggest  illustrative  material  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  study  of  Civics;  e.  g.,  sample 
ballots,  railroad  folders,  maps  of  the  city, 
plans,  pictures,  etc. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  trips  and  visits  which  the 
entire  class  or  committees  of  the  class  may 
profitably  take. 

7.  Make  sure  that  every  pupil  is  familiar  with 
the  parts  of  a  book  and  how  reference  is  com- 
monly made  to  them;  e.  g.,  index,  table  of 
contents,  chapters,  pages,  etc. 

8.  Make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  several 
graphic  means  of  showing  statistics  or  other 
information.  Use  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  different  censuses  or  some 
other  facts  about  which  information  is  easily 
obtainable. 

9.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  what  form 
of  notebook  or  other  sitpplementary  work  the 
pupils  will  be  expected  to  do,  and  plan  the 
term's  work  as  definitely  as  possible. 

B.  Facts  about  American  citizenship 

1.  Work  out  a  good  statement  of  what  is  meant 
by  citizen  and  citizenship  in  this  country  or 
any  others.    (This  is  not  easy) 

2.  Distinguish  between,  citizen,  suhject,  resi- 
dent, alien 

3.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
(Amendment  XIV,  Sec.  1) 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  being  a  citizen? 

5.  Are  there  any  disadvantages  in  being  a  citi- 
zen? Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 
(Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  that  they  do 
not  have  to  wait  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  old  to  become  citizens.  Who  may 
rightly  be  called  future  citizens?) 

C.  Granting  citizenship 

1.  By  what  ways  may  one  become  a  citizen? 

2.  List  and  explain  the  stages  in  the  process  of 
naturalization 

3.  Make  a  chart  or  diagram  showing  an  imagin- 
ary family  coming  to  the  United  States  from 
some  other  country,  and  indicate  with  dates 
the  steps  that  each  member  of  the  family  will 
have  to  follow  in  order  to  receive  American 
citizenship.  Let  the  family  include  some  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Are  there  any  people  who  cannot  be  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States?    If  so,  who? 
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5.  Americanizing  foreigners 

a.  Are  many  foreigners  coming  to  the  United 
States  now?  Why? 

b.  What  are  our  present  laAvs  about  the  ad- 
mission of  foreigners? 

c.  What  is  Americanization? 

d.  What  is  your  community  doing  in  this 
connection  ? 

e.  What  changes  may  be  necessary  in  order 
for  foreigners  to  become  Americanized? 
Is  the  process  always  easy? 

D.  Losing  citizenship 

1.  Are  there  any  causes  for  depriving  a  person 
of  citizenship?  (Desertion  in  time  of  war, 
treason,  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  of  an- 
other nation) 

2.  May  Americans  voluntarily  give  tip  their 
citizenship?  (Expatriation)  Is  it  wrong  for 
them  to  do  so? 

E.  How  many  kinds  of  citizenship  do  we  possess? 
(national  and  state) 

F.  The  government  under  which  American  citizens 
live 

1.  Define  such  terms  as :  government,  officers, 
rules,  laws 

2.  Why  do  we  need  government? 

a.  What  services  do  governments  render? 

b.  Is  there  anything  we  could  do  just  as  well 
if  there  were  no  government  at  all? 

e.  Give  examples  of  the  effects  of  having  no 
laws  or  government  in  games,  the  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  city 

d.  What  did  the  makers  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  say  they  were  trying  to  do  ? 
(The  Preamble) 

3.  The  chief  features  of  our  government 

a.  What  is  a  federal  government?  (Dis- 
tinguish between  federation  and  confed- 
eration. Was  our  government  ever  a  con- 
federation?) 

b.  The  departments  of  government 

(1)  Explain  the  general  function  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  and  show  how  each  is 
represented  in  national,  state,  and 
local  government 

(2)  Are  there  other  federal  governments 
than  ours  ?    If  so,  what  ones  ? 

G.  How  should  an  American  citizen  feel  toward  his 
government  ? 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  in  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  which  we  recite  ? 

2.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  American's  Creed? 
Do  you  understand  everything  that  it  says? 
Does  your  school  have  a  creed  ? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  that  you  as  a  good 
American  citizen  should  do  or  say  and  of 
things  that  you  should  not  do  or  say. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

The  work  of  Americanization  classes  in  our  own  district  or 
state 


The  process  of  naturalization   (Have  a  dramatization.  See 

Hatch,  "Training  in  Citizenship") 
As  an  immigrant  to  this  country,  how  I  should  feel  toward 

my  native  land  and  toward  the  United  States? 
What  Americans  can  do  to  help  foreigners  become  Americanized 
Some  famous  naturalized  American  citizens  and  what  they 

have  done  for  our  country 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


CIVICS 

citizen 
subject 
resident 
alien 

citizenship 

naturalization 

Americanization 

expatriation 

government 


officers 
laws 

pupil  participation 

federation 

confederation 

preamble 

constitution 

pledge  of  allegiance 

American's  Creed 

student  council 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

AVhat  is  civics  and  what  benefits  should  the  study  of 

it  bring  to  us? 
From  what  sources,  textbooks  or  other  material,  may 

we  obtain  information  about  civics  and  citizenship  ? 
Just  what  is  meant  by  citizen  and  citizenship? 
Who  are  cititzens  of  the  United  States  and  of  what 

benefit  is  such  citizenship  ? 
How  may  American  citizenship  be  gained  or  lost? 
Why  do  we  need  government? 

Under  what  kind  of  government  do  American  citi- 
zens live? 

How  should  American  citizens  feel  toward  our  gov- 
ernment? 

Special  Reference  Material 

LxMAN  AND  Hill — ' '  Literature  and  Living, ' '  Book  Three, 
3j-i-377,  367-373,  427,  441-454,  556-566 

(The  series  of  volumes  published  under  this  title  will  be  found 
particularly  good  for  poems,  brief  stories,  selections  from 
addresses,  and  the  like,  pertaining  to  the  topics  considered 
in  these  Units.) 

Beard — "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chapter  I 

Magruder — "American  Government,"  Chapters  XXX,  XXXI 


UNIT  III— IDEALS  FOR  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Purpose 

"It  is  7iot  all  of  life  to  live."  Unless  we  can  do 
something  more  than  merely  exist  we  are  not  mvxh 
better  than  any  animal.  The  best  place  in  which  to 
live  is  the  one  that  best  promotes  all  tvorthwhile  inter- 
ests of  our  lives.  In  a  home  not  only  our  physical 
needs  but  all  our  other  interests  are  first  cared  for; 
conditions  that  make  or  mar  home  life  are  certainly 
worthy  of  co7isideration  in  the  study  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  appearance  of  a  community  is  also  im- 
portant. A  beautiful  community  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  safe  and  healthful  than  one  that  pays  no  at- 
tention to  its  looks.  Besides,  people  want  to  feel 
that  they  are  improving  themselves ;  that  one  gen- 
eration is  living  more  happily  and  truly  than  the 
one  before  it.  They  want  time  for  recreation  and 
change  and  improvement  of  mind.  Above  all,  a  com- 
munity must  establish  such  standards  of  thinking 
and  condiict  and  such  ideaJs  for  upright  living  that 
it  may  becom-e  a  place  where  it  is  easy  to  do  right 
and  difficult  to  do  wrong. 
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COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


A.    The  interests  of  an  all-around  citizen 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  activities  and  interests  of 
some  one  whom  you  consider  to  be  an  all- 
around  citizen 

2.  A  committee  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation some  years  ago  drew  up  this  list  of 
the  great  objectives  of  education :  health , 
command  of  fundamental  processes ;  worthy 
home  membership ;  vocational  preparation ; 
good  citizenship ;  wise  use  of  leisure  time ; 
ethical  character.  Would  you  add  interna- 
tional mindedness? 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms 
and  consider  whether  one  who  excels  in  at- 
taining them  will  become  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen. 

Has  the  person  whom  you  have  had  in  mind 
in  making  your  list  of  activities  been  success- 
ful in  attaining  these  objectives? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  conditions  necessary  to  exist 
in  a  community  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  these  qualities 

Section  One — The  Home 

(Much  of  this  Unit  can  be  worked  up  through  class 
discussion  or  supplementary  reading.) 

B.  The  place  of  the  home  in  the  life  of  our  people 

1.  "What  is  the  difference  between  a  home  and 
a  house? 

2.  What  is  a  family  and  who  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  it? 

3.  What  services  do  the  home  and  family  render 
to  the  children? 

4.  In  what  ways  has  family  life  changed  during 
the  course  of  our  history?  (In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  features  may  be  discussed ; 

Independence  or  dependence  upon  others, 
comforts  and  conveniences,  work,  recrea- 
tion, training  children  for  adult  life,  au- 
thority of  the  parents,  responsibility  of  in- 
dividual members.  The  piipils'  study  ol! 
American  History  should  help  them  to  show 
contrast  between  colonial  home  life  and 
that  of  today.) 

C.  Influences  that  affect  home  life 

1.  What  conditions  in  the  home  promote  the 
right  kind  of  family  life? 

2.  What  conditions  in  the  home  tend  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  best  family  life? 

a.  Why  do  some  families  seem  to  be  unhappy 
at  home? 

b.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
number  of  divorces? 

e.  How  can  such  difBculties  and  problems  be 
remedied  ? 

3.  Mention  3  or  4  practices  or  habits  that  mark 
good  manners. 

4.  AVhat  are  some  outside  influences  that  affect 
life  in  the  home? 

a.  Helpful  influences 

b.  Harmful  influences 


e.  What  things  once  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  home  are  now  largely  looked 
after  by  organizations  outside  the  home? 

5.  What  responsibilities  should  children  have  in 
or  about  the  home  ? 

6.  What  conditions  or  features  make  one's  resi- 
dence attractive  or  unattractive? 

7.  Does  wealth  necessarily  make  a  home  happy? 

D.  In  what  ways  do  I  show  that  I  realize  my  own 
responsibilities  in  making  the  home  what  it  ought 
to  be? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

A  plan  or  description  of  the  house  I  should  liie  to  build 
New  England  family  life  as  described  by  Whittier  in  Snow- 
hound 

Quotations  from  poets  relating  to  home  or  home  life 
Good  ways  to  spend  leisure  time  at  home 
The  home  of  some  famous  person 

Should  preparing  for  home-making  be  a  part  of  one's  educa- 
tion? 

Home  life  in  our  community  in  1790  (or  1830,  or  1850,  or 
1880) 

Section  Two — Community  Planning 

E.  Planning  a  community 

1.  What  important  purposes  or  objectives  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  community  planning? 
Have  these  been  observed  in  our  older  com- 
munities?   Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Does  our  town  seem  to  have  had  these  objec- 
tives in  mind  in  its  own  growth  ?  Why  or 
why  not?  (As  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
goes  on,  let  each  pupil  show  on  his  community' 
map  every  item  of  importance  that  is  sug- 
gested by  the  topics  that  are  considered.) 

3.  Mention  some  notable  examples  of  well- 
planned  communities. 

a.  Describe  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton 

b.  Draw  the  plan  of  some  other  community 
with  which  you  are  familiar 

c.  Is  it  easier  to  plan  a  small  community  or 
a  large  one? 

4.  What  difficulties  may  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  planning  a  community? 

a.  S*pecific  examples 

b.  Special  problems  of  our  community 

c.  Might  there  be  justifiable  reasons  for 
founding  a  city  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  plan  it  carefully?    If  so,  what? 

5.  What  considerations  will  promote  conven- 
ience in  connection  with  community  plan- 
ning ? 

a.  Where  should  steam  railroads  be  located? 

b.  Where  should  street  railways  be  located? 

c.  What  principles  should  apply  to  automo- 
bile traffic? 

6.  How  can  community  planning  promote 
health?  Do  conditions  in  our  community 
show  attention  to  this  matter  or  neglect  of  it? 

F.  The  construction  of  streets 

1.  What  kinds  of  streets  may  need  to  be  pro- 
vided in  cities  or  towns? 
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2.  What  kinds  of  pavement  are  most  suitable  for 
the  various  types  of  streets? 

3.  What  other  features  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  each  case? 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  of  a  street  such  as  you  would 
like  to  live  on. 

G.    Means  of  beautifying  a  community 

1.  Zoning  laws 

a.  What  are  they  and  for  what  purposes  are 
they  enacted  ? 

b.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  our  local 
zoning  laws,  if  there  are  any. 

c.  Can  business  buildings  be  attractive  as 
well  as  useful?    Give  examples. 

2.  Things  that  need  to  be  kept  out  of  or  re- 
stricted in  an  attractive  community. 


ITndesirable 
thing's 


What  can  be  done 
about  them 


3.  Features  of  a  community  that  can  be  made 
attractive 


Peatnres 


How  or  why  Possible  dlfflonltles 

attractive  to  be  overcome 


H.  Draw  a  plan  of  an  imaginary  community,  show- 
ing a  situation  which  seems  to  you  ideal.  Show 
on  it  the  chief  streets,  railway  lines,  schools, 
parks,  zone  districts,  and  the  like. 
I.  How  may  young  citizens  promote  community 
attractiveness  ? 

1.  How  may  they  help  to  keep  the  appearance 
of  the  following  attractive :  streets,  homes, 
lawns,  parks,  public  buildings? 

2.  In  what  ways  may  they  render  some  active 
service  in  this  connection? 

J.  To  what  extent  does  our  community  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  an  ideal  community  as  a  place 
to  live  in? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Why  our  town  or  city  is  situated  wliere  and  as  it  is 

Kinds  of  paving  for  streets  and  highways  and  the  purpose  for 

which  each  is  most  suitable 
Beautifying  vacant  lots 
Programs  for  Arbor  Day 
What  trees  do  for  a  community 
The  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for  our  vicinity 
The  zoning  system  of  (our  own  town  or  city,  or  some  others) 
Town  halls  or  auditoriums — Do- we  need  one? 
How  and  for  what  may  we  advertise  our  community 
What  a  community  should  do  for  tourists 

Some  improvements  that  would  make  our  community  more 

attractive 
A  plan  for  handling  clean-up  week 

The  smoke  problem  in  Pittsburgh  (or  some  other  community) 
The  noise  of  an  industrial  community.    Is  it  a  proof  of  ac- 
tivity or  a  nuisance  to  be  suppressed? 


The  bridges  of  our  city  (or  our  vicinity) 

A  well-planned  community  that  I  know 

Billboards  and  what  to  do  with  them 

How  a  concrete  pavement  is  constructed 

An  ideal  system  for  naming  and  numbering  streets 

Section  Thre€ — Providing  Recreation  and  Amusement 

K.    Recreation  and  its  importance 

1.  One  of  the  7  great  objectives  of  education 
is  said  to  be  "the  wise  use  of  leisure  time." 
What  is  leisure?  Does  everybody  have  it? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  What  is  recreation?  Distinguish  it  from 
such  words  as:  fun,  amusement,  play,  etc. 

3.  In  what  ways  is  recreation  beneficial? 

a.  How  does  it  help  people? 

b.  What  kinds  of  people  particularly  need  it? 

c.  Do  all  people  need  the  same  kind  of  rec- 
reation ? 

d.  May  recreation  be  overdone? 

e.  Set  up  a  standard  by  which  you  may 
judge  whether  a  particular  kind  of  rec- 
reation or  amusement  is  good  or  bad. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  favorite  indoor  and  out- 
door recreations  of  the  class  and  tabulate 
them. 

5.  Is  recreation  more  or  less  important  today 
than  fifty  years  ago?  Why? 

6.  What  are  desirable  ways  to  spend  a  vacation  ? 
Why  has  it  become  so  common  for  people  to 
take  vacations? 

L.    What  does  the  government  do  to  supply  recrea- 
tion? 

1.  Local  government 

2.  State  government 

a.  Locate  State  parks ;  of  what  value  are  they 
to  the  public? 

3.  National  government 

(In  each  case  indicate  under  what  official's 
supervision  this  work  is  carried  on  and  what 
people  are  benefited  by  it) 

4.  How  much  is  the  school  responsible  for  rec- 
reation ? 

5.  Describe  an  ideal  public  playground.  Do 
our  local  playgrounds  reach  this  standard? 

6.  Where  should  public  parks  be  situated  and 
what  should  they  provide?  Do  our  local 
parks  meet  this  standard? 

M.  Recreation  provided  by  private  enterprise 

1.  Make  a  list  of  forms  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment carried  on  for  profit  and  note  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  each. 

2.  Make  a  similar  list  of  means  of  recreation  and 
amusement  that  cost  little  or  nothing  to  those 
who  take  advantage  of  them. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  forms  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment in  which  a  person  may  engage  by  him- 
self. Should  this  kind  of  recreation  be  en- 
couraged? Do  we  depend  too  much  on  other 
people  to  amuse  us? 

N.    Our  own  attitude  toward  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment 
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1.  What  is  going  to  be  my  purpose  in  regard  to 
recreation  ? 

2.  What  mistakes  am  I  going  to  avoid  in  con- 
nection with  recreation? 

3.  Does  our  community  furnish  opportunity  for 
sufficient  recreation  of  the  right  kind?  Can 
Ave  bring  about  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect ? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  recreation  for  girls  be 
the  same  as  or  different  from  that  for  boys  ? 

5.  What  are  some  desirable  hobbies  which  some 
of  us  might  well  cultivate? 

6.  What  is  good  sportsmanship?  How  can  it 
be  encouraged?  How  may  good  sportsman- 
ship contribute  to  good  citizenship? 

7.  What  are  our  schools  doing  to  promote  the 
right  kind  of  development  in  this  field? 

8.  List  your  own  recreational  activities.  Are 
you  using  your  leisure  time  wisely  and  well? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

The  typical  sports  of  different  nations 

Some  contrasts  between  sports  and  recreation  in  the  United 

States  and  in  other  countries 
How  much  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  education  in 

the  school  program? 
Professional  athletics:    Are  they  a  benefit  or  a  harm? 
Famous  pleasure  resorts 
An  ideal  vacation  for  me 
Can  one  have  too  much  leisure? 
The  benefits  and  dangers  of  the  moving  picture 
Eecreation  for  older  people 

Should  a  city  furnish  free  band  concerts  and  movies? 
Eesolved:    That  our  community  should  permanently  adopt  a 

daylight  saving  program. 
What  our  community  is  doing  to  provide  recreation 
What  Pennsylvania  is  doing  for  its  people's  recreation 
Our  National  Parks 

Sports  and  recreation  in  our  colleges — are  they  overdone? 

0.    HoAv  does  community  life  promote  the  social  in- 
terests of  the  people? 

1.  Is  it  natural  and  desirable  that  people  should 
meet  in  social  groups? 

2.  Does  the  government  assist  in  this  direction? 
If  so,  how? 

3.  How  social  interests  are  cared  for  by  private 
activity 

a.  The  services  of  lodges,  clubs,  and  the  like 

b.  The  social  work  of  churches  and  semi- 
religious  organizations 

c.  Social  activities  promoted  by  the  school 

Section  Four — How  the  Community  Helps  to  Improve 
Conduct  and  Character 

P.    Influences  that  affect  our  thought  and  conduct 

1.  Do  we  inherit  tastes  and  habits?  Give  evi- 
dence to  support  your  opinion 

2.  How  much  are  we  influenced  by  our  environ- 
ment ?   By  whom  or  what,  and  in  what  ways  ? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  crowd, 
moh,  fashion,  and  how  are  we  affected  by 
them? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  we  folloAv  and  to  what 
extent  should  we  be  independent  of  the  habits 
or  standards  of  our  associates  or  neighbors? 


Q.    Public  opinion 

1.  W^hat  do  we  mean  by  the  term? 

2.  What  influences  affect  or  determine  it? 

3.  How  can  we  help  to  create  public  opinion  that 
will  be  favorable  to  some  good  enterprise  ? 

4.  "Vox  populi,  vox  Dei"- — is  it  true? 

5.  What  is  the  work  of  leaders  in  creating  public 

opinion  ? 

a.  What  qualities  are  necessary  for  a  leader? 

b.  By  what  means  do  leaders  exert  their  in- 
fluence ? 

c.  Can  everybody  be  a  leader?    Can  you? 

6.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  publicity, 
propaganda,  and  education? 

7.  How  should  we  guard  against  the  formation 
of  prejudices  ?  What  is  meant  by  open-mind- 
edness  ? 

Activities — 

Develop  a  folder  giving  examples  of  propaganda 
and  publicity  designed  to  make  people  think  and  act 
in  certain  definite  ways.    Evaluate  this  material : 

1,  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
information  given. 

2.  From  the  point  of  vicAV  of  the  validity  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  or  inferred. 

What  motives  prompted  those  responsible  for  the 
dissemination  of  this  material? 

Suggested  Sources — Radio,  Movies,  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Books,  Pamphlets,  Advertisements,  Clubs, 
and  Organizations. 

R.    S'etting  up  moral  standards 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  moral  standards  and 
how  are  they  established? 

2.  Do  moral  standards  change  ? 

3.  Why  are  high  ideals  necessary  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  community? 

S.    The  place  of  religion  in  our  lives 

1.  AVhat  is  the  relation  and  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  morals? 

2.  Is  it  natural  for  people  to  be  religious? 

3.  How  do  churches  benefit  a  community? 

4.  The  relations  between  churches  and  govern- 
ment 

a.  Understand  the  meanings  of  these  terms: 
establisJied  church,  toleration,  religious 
freedom 

b.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  this  matter?  Wliat  does 
our  Constitution  say  that  applies  to  it? 

c.  Laws  relating  to  religious  observances 

(1)  Bible  reading  in  the  schools 

(2)  The  observance  of  Sunday 

T.    Responsibility  for  the  higher  life  of  the  people 
(What  is  our  higher  life?) 

1.  Can  a  person  be  a  good  citizen  and  ignore  this 
phase  of  our  interests? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  government  responsible 
for  this  matter  ? 

3.  How  far  is  it  an  individual  matter? 
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4.  Set  up  a  standard  which  you  could  well  adopt 
for  yourself 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  crowds  and  mobs  act 
How  fashions  are  created 

What  part  may  the  biographies  of  great  men  and  women 

play  in  character  building? 
The  work  of  the  boy  scouts;  the  work  of  the  girl  scouts 
The  churches  of  our  community 
The  history  and  teachings  of  my  own  church 
The  achievements  of  famous  missionaries 
What  religion  has  meant  in  the  life  of  the  American  people 
"The  Blue  Laws"  (How  did  the  term  originate  and  what  does 

it  mean?) 
A  successful  city  church 
A  successful  country  church 
The  history  of  the  Sunday  school 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  or 
K.  of  C. 


Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


home 

sportsmanship 

house 

inheritance 

residence 

open  mindedness 

family 

motive 

divorce 

environment 

home-makiug 

crowd 

home  owning 

mob 

community  planning 

fashion 

prejudice 

public  opinion 

publicity 

leadership 

checkerboard  plan 

morals 

spider  web  plan 

religion 

zoning 

spiritual  life 

tourist  camp 

religious  denomiiintion 

recreation 

propaganda 

amusement 

established  church 

leisure 

toleration 

avocation 

religious  freedom 

hobby 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  interests  does  one  need  to  develop  to  be  an 
all-round  citizen? 

Does  our  community  make  it  possible  for  its  citi- 
zens to  develop  these  interests? 

Is  the  government  responsible  for  providing  for 
this  side  of  our  life  interests,  or  is  it  entirely  a  matter 
for  private  activity? 

How  important  in  the  life  of  our  people  are  the 
services  rendered  by  the  home?  What  influences, 
good  or  bad,  affect  home  life  ? 

What  conditions  in  the  home  make  it  a  desirable 
or  imdesirable  place  in  which  to  live? 

How  may  individual  citizens  accept  responsibili- 
ties for  a  worthy  home  life  ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  community  planning? 

Why  has  it  sometimes  been  ignored  and  with  what 
difficulties  may  planners  have  to  contend? 

What  desirable  features  should  community  plan- 
ners keep  in  mind? 

Wliat  elements  make  for  community  attractiveness 
and  what  conditions  need  to  be  guarded  against? 

How  may  Ave  help  to  make  our  own  community  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  attractiveness? 

Of  what  importance  is  recreation  and  Avhat  do  gov- 
ernments and  private  citizens  undertake  by  way  of 
providing  it? 

By  what  means  are  one's  social  interests  encour- 
aged in  a  progressive  community? 


What  place  does  I'eligion  have  in  human  life  and 
how  do  religious  organizations  serve  their  community  1 

Upon  whom  or  what  does  the  responsibility  rest  for 
the  higher  life  of  our  people? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Lyman  &  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  One,  Parts 

I,  III  (1-119,  237-340,  561-667) 
Book  of  Knowledge — See  specific  titles  in  General  Index 
COMPTON 's — Pictured  Encyclopedia :  ' '  Little  Talks  on  Great 
Things,"  in  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  V;  references  in  Index  to 
"Athletics;"  "Sports  and  Games;"  "Eeligions  of  the 
World ' ' 

Wedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia;  See  references  in  lists  at 
front  of  each  Volume  to  such  subjects  as  "Sports  and 
Pastimes ' ' 

World  Book  :  See  references  in  Guide  Volume  under 
"Family  and  Home,"  Eecreation,"  8170-8172;  "Eecrea- 
tion"  8553,  8554;  "Church  and  Eeligion,"  8554,  8555. 

Halbert — "The  Better  Homes  Manual" — University  of  Chi- 
cago Press 

Krout — "Annals  of  American  Sport" 

Lewis — "The  Planning  of  the  Modern  City" 

Nolan— "New  Towns  for  Old" 

Alcott — ' '  Little  Men  ' ' 

Alcott — ' '  Little  Women ' ' 

Clemens  (Mark  Twain) — "The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer" 

Dickens — ' '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth ' ' 

Duncan — "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador" 

Earle — "Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days" 

Eastman — "Indian  Scout  Talks" 

Eggleston — "The  Circuit  Eider" 

Gordon  (Ealph  Connor)— "The  Sky  Pilot" 

Gray—'  '  Eusty  Miller ' ' 

Hawthorne — "The  Great  Stone  Face" 

Lee,  Yan  Phou — "When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China" 

NoRRis — ' '  Mother ' ' 

Quick — "The  Fairview  Idea" 

EiCE — "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 

Ens— "How  the  Other  Half  Lives" 

Eoosevelt — "Letters  to  His  Children" 

Spyri— "Heidi" 

Tarkington — ' '  Seventeen ' ' 

Wald — "The  House  on  Henry  Street" 

Wallace — ' '  Ben  Hur ' ' 

Wiggin — ' '  Mother  Carey 's  Chickens ' ' 

WiGGiN — ' '  Eebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm ' ' 

Wiggin— "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol" 

Wiggin— ' '  Timothy 's  Quest ' ' 


UNIT  IV— PROTECTING  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 

Purpose 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  community, 
through  its  various  organizations  and  officers,  helps  to 
bring  about  conditions  that  promote  our  comfort, 
happiness,  and  progress.  All  of  our  various  govern- 
ments— national,  state,  and  local — contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  establishment  of  right  conditions  in 
community  living. 

A.    The  conditions  necessary  to  make  us  comfortable 
and  happy 

1.  health 

2.  pure  food 

3.  pure  air 

4.  light 

5.  pure  water 

6.  safety  of  life  and  property 

7.  means  of  education 

8.  conveniences  for  travel 
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9.  high  standard  of  morals 
10.  means  for  recreation 
(Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  this  Unit  may  be  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  the  class  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
spend  much  time  on  them  here.) 

Section  One — Promoting  Health 

B.    Health  as  a  factor  in  our  lives 

1.  Why  is  health  important?  Wliy  do  you  sup- 
pose health  was  put  in  the  list  of  great  ob- 
jectives of  education — and  first  at  that? 

2.  How  is  ill  health  expensive? 

a.  To  the  individual 

b.  To  the  community 

3.  What  attitudes  do  people  take  toward  sick- 
ness and  suffering  ?   What  is  the  wise  policy  ? 

4.  How  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
lengthening  of  human  life,  and  by  what 
means  ? 

5.  Some  names  and  terms  to  be  understood : 


vital  statistics 

death  rates 

contagious 

infectious 

bacillus 

immunize 


vaccination 

anti-toxin 

epidemic 

Pasteur 

Koch 

Jenner 


C.    Providing  conditions  that  promote  health 

1.  Pure  air 

a.  Why  is  it  important? 

b.  What  are  the  causes  of  impure  air? 

c.  By  what  means  may  pure  air  be  provided 
in  home,  school,  church,  public  buildings, 
elsewhere  ? 

2.  Light 

a.  Why  is  good  lighting  important? 

b.  In  what  kinds  of  places  is  it  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  proper  provision  for  it? 

c.  What  can  be  done  in  each  ease  to  make 
conditions  as  good  as  possible? 

3.  Pure  water 

a.  In  how  many  different  ways  do  we  use 
water?  For  how  many  of  these  uses  does 
the  water  need  to  be  pure? 

b.  What  are  the  sources  from  which  com- 
munities secure  their  water  supply? 

(1)  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 

(2)  Other  large  cities 

(3)  Communities  and  individuals  in  this 
neighborhood 

c.  By  what  processes  is  water  purified?  Is 
your  own  local  supply  pure  ?  How  do  you 
know  ?   Who  tests  the  water  ? 

d.  What  cautions  does  one  need  to  observe  in 
regard  to  Avater  when  he  is  away  from 
home? 

4.  Pure  food 

a.  Where  does  our  food  come  from?  Was 
this  food  prepared  and  handled  in  a  sani- 
tary way?  (Let  each  pupil  select  some 
common  article  on  our  bills  of  fare,  put 
down  the  place  where  he  or  his  family  got 
it,  then  try  to  trace  back  to  the  original 
producer  the  various  steps  in  the  process 


of  transporting  the  article  or  making  it 
ready  for  use.) 

b.  What  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Act  ?  How  is  this  law 
enforced  ? 

c.  What  are  some  foods  that  need  special 
care  and  how  may  this  care  be  provided, 
each  as  milk,  meat,  butter  ? 

d.  What   are   the   important  Pennsylvania 
laws  relative  to  the  sale  of  food  products  ? 
Wliat  agencies  does  the  State  have  for  en-  • 
forcing  these  laws? 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  safeguarding- 
food  products : 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  consists  of  the 
enforcement  of  many  separate  laws,  including  the  General 
Food  Act  and  special  acts  regulating  the  sale  of  all  foods 
and  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of  foods 
and  several  laws  providing  for  the  supervision  of  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products,  which  include  commercial  fertil- 
izers, feeding  stuffs,  lime  products,  paints  and  oils  and 
insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  food  laws  in  particular 
are  broad  in  their  scope  and  application  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  every  citizen  of  the  State  against  the  sale  of 
unwholesome,  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods.  They 
are  more  complete  and  effective  than  the  National  Law 
and  those  of  many  states  because  they  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  use  in  foods  of  preservatives  and  ingredients 
deleterious  to  health. 

Every  food-dispensing  place  in  the  State,  milk  distribut- 
ing and  bottling  plant,  large  or  small,  comes  under  the 
Bureau 's  supervision  and  the  energetic  activities  of  the 
agents  in  the  field,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  special  duty 
of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sale  of  unlawful 
foods.  By  means  of  the  proper  enforcement  of  these 
several  acts,  it  is  possible  to  give  full  assurance  to  con- 
sumers that  the  foods  purchased  will  be  of  the  highest 
purity  and  that  they  will  meet  all  legal  requirements. 

Child  Health  Protection 

The  State  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  protection  of 
child  health  as  well  as  the  health  of  adults  by  means  of 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  food  laws. 

These  laws  cover  all  foods  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  those  products  which  are  consumed,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  children.  These  include  milk,  chocolate 
milk  and  chocolate  drinks,  soft  drinks,  and  confectionery, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  food  products. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  specifically  the 
use  of  preservatives  of  all  kinds  in  these  products,  and 
through  the  work  of  the  State,  the  children  are  afforded 
special  protection  by  the  close  watch  which  is  given  over 
the  character  of  these  products. 

Pure  food  officials  have  attempted  to  keep  such  foods 
as  free  from  harmful,  artificial  colors  as  is  possible.  The 
laws  prevent,  in  the  case  of  confectionery,  the  sale  of  so- 
called  wine  drops  or  candies  containing  alcoholic  liquors 
or  any  habit-forming  drugs  and  have  recently  ruled  that 
chewing  gum  shall  be  free  from  medication. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inspection  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry  has  to  do  with  milk  and 
milk  products  and  a  close  supervision  is  continually  being 
made  not  only  to  prevent  the  sale  of  deficient  milk  and 
cream  and  chocolate  milk,  which  is  sold  largely  to  school 
children,  but  to  make  sure  that  they  are  free  from  pre- 
servatives. 

Children  are  large  consumers  of  ice  cream.  Under  the 
Pennsylvania  Ice  Cream  Law,  which  is  rigidly  enforced, 
they  are  assured  ice  cream  which  is  free  from  preserva- 
tives, from  harmful  colors,  and  not  lacking  in  butterfat 
content.  The  law  requires  10  percent  of  butterfat  in 
plain  ice  cream  and  8  percent  in  fruit  ice  cream.  Substi- 
tute ice  creams,  sherlDets  and   ices  cannot  be  sold  in 
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Pennsylvania,  because  they  do  not  contain  the  nutritive 
value  fixed  by  the  law  for  real  ice  cream.  Therefore, 
children  are  especially  protected  from  purchasing  ice 
cream  deficient  in  butterfat  and  milk  solid  nutrients. 

Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  quality  of  fruit 
jelly  in  jelly  cakes  and  jelly  bakery  products  in  order  to 
prevent  the  use  of  imitation  or  artificial  jellies  in  these 
products.  . 

Procedure 

The  general  method  of  enforcement  work  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  field  representatives  who  make  an  inspection 
of  methods  of  procedure  where  foods  and  agricultural 
products  are  sold.  They  also  select  samples  of  com- 
modities for  analysis  by  the  chemists,  the  food  samples 
being  delivered  directly  to  the  Consulting  Food  Chemists 
in  the  respective  districts  and  the  agricultural  products 
being  sent  direct  to  the  Harrisburg  Laboratory  for  ex- 
amination and  final  report.  The  general  supervision  of 
foods  and  agricultural  products  and  the  selection  of 
samples  of  these  materials,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of 
complaints,  are  handled  by  so-called  Agents  in  14  food 
inspection  districts,  there  being  a  General  Agent  and  4 
Special  Agents  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh districts.  A  special  agent  is  assigned  to  each 
remaining  district. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
carbonated  beverages  and  still  drinks  and  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  bottling  plants,  the  State  is  divided  into 
four  inspection  districts  with  a  Special  Agent  in  each. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Testing  Law  in  the  field  is 
assigned  to  3  Dairy  Experts  in  three  respective  districts, 
whose  duties  consist  of  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of 
milk  plants  and  receiving  stations  and  licensed  testers, 
weighers  and  samplers  employed  therein. 

References 

1.  ' '  Food  Standards  and  Definitions, ' '  General  Bulletin 
485,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg. 

2.  "Pennsylvania  Food  Laws,"  General  Bulletin  506, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

3.  "Milk  Testing  Eequirements, "  General  Bulletin  487, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

4.  Supplement  to  General  Bulletin  485,  "Food  Standards 
and  Definitions, ' '  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 

^J  ■■     culture,  Harrisburg." 

e.  Why  is  the  work  of  the  farmer  important 
in  providinoj  food? 

f.  What  are  some  useful  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  one's  own  use  of  food  or  habits 
of  eating? 

5.  Cleanliness 

a.  Why  is  cleanliness  important? 

b.  What  kinds  of  places  is  it  sometimes  diffi 
. —  cult  to  keep  clean? 

e.  What  shall  be  done  with  w^aste  and  refuse  ? 
•  -      -      (1)    Explain  the  different  kinds  of  waste 
material,  as:  garbage,  ruhhish,  ashes. 
 _^  sewage 

(2)  How  does  our  community  and  your 
home  handle  these  various  items? 

(3)  What  ways  are  employed  in  other 
communities? 

d.  How  are  slums  dangerous  to  health? 

e.  What  is  my  own  responsibility  for  keeping 
!  the  community,  home,  and  school  neat  and 

clean  ? 

D.    Controlling  disease 

1.  What  are  the  most  common  diseases? 


2.  By  what  means  may  sick  people  be  cared  for  ? 
(Give  local  examples) 

3.  How  diseases  may  be  prevented 

a.  Establishing  conditions  that  promote 
health  (Topic  C) 

b.  Proper  personal  habits  :  sleep,  exercise,  etc. 

c.  Immunization  :  against  what,  why,  how  ? 

d.  Quarantines  and  rules  applying  to  quar- 
antines 

(1)    Secure  quarantine  regulations  from 
your  school  medical  officer. 

4.  What  diseases  have  largely  been  conquered 
and  how  ? 

5.  What  diseases  are  still  uncontrolled  and  why? 

6.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  regard 
to  the  control  of  disease  do  you  notice  in 
country  districts  in  comparison  with  cities? 

E.  Caring  for  the  handicapped 

1.  Mention  several  classes  of  people  Avho  are  de- 
prived of  some  normal  faculty  or  powder  or 
who  suffer  from  some  special  affliction  (blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  epileptic,  insane,  feeble-minded) 

2.  What  special  training,  opportunity,  or  care 
is  needed  by  each  group  ? 

3.  What  institutions  in  this  vicinity  or  state  are 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  each  group  ? 

F.  Activities  of  the  government  in  protecting  health 

1.  How  does  our  community  seek  to  promote 
health  ? 

a.  Wliat  are  some  local  ordinances  relating 
to  health?  (e.  g.,  tenements,  zoning,  school 
medical  inspection,  quarantine,  etc.) 

b.  Mention  the  names  of  local  officials  and 
institutions  that  have  responsibilities  in 
this  connection 

c.  What  health  activities  are  carried  on 
through  the  schools  of  your  community? 

2.  How  does  the  state  try  to  promote  health? 

a.  What  are  some  state  health  law^s? 

b.  Name  some  state  officials  who  have  duties 
in  this  connection 

c.  What  institutions  does  the  S'tate  maintain 
for  any  classes  of  sick  or  handicapped 
people?  (For  information  of  this  char- 
acter consult  the  Pennsylvania  Manual) 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  national  government 

cooperate  with  states  and  local  communi- 
ties in  promoting  health,  or  in  carrying 
out  health  regulations  on  its  own  account? 

G.  How  our  governments  have  dealt  with  the  liquor 
business 

1.  What  evils  are  connected  with  the  use  of 
liquor 

a.  Physically 

b.  Morally 

2.  What  policies  have  been  tried  in  this  country 
to  restrict  or  remove  these  evils? 

3.  Exactly  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  18th 
Amendment  and  the  present  laws  for  its  en- 
forcement— national  and  state  ? 
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H.    What  private  citizens  may  do  to  promote  health 

1.  Make  a  list  of  private  organizations  that  are 
concerned  with  this  matter  and  indicate  their 
field  of  work 

2.  In  what  ways  can  young  citizens  help  in  pro- 
moting health? 

3.  Make  a  summarizing  list  of  personal  habits 
or  practices  which  we  should  maintain  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  or  other  people's  health. 

4.  Propose  some  health  slogans  or  draw  some 
health  cartoons 


Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

What  it  costs  to  be  sick 

Lengthening  human  life 

The  story  of  Louis  Pasteur 

Some  famous  physicians  of  today 

How  some  diseases  have  been  conquered 

Temperature  and  health 

Our  local  water  supply 

A  farmer 's  water  supply 

Making  milk  safe  for  use 

The  grocery  store  where  I  should  like  to  trade 

Our  community 's  sewerage  system 

What  we  do  with  garbage  and  rubbish 

Vaccines  and  anti-toxins 

My  experience  in  a  hospital 

Fighting  the  fly  and  mosquito 

The  work  of  a  large  city's  department  of  health 

The  work  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health:  see  "Penn- 
sylvania 's  Health, ' '  Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  work  of  our  institutions  for  the  blind 

The  work  of  our  institutions  for  the  deaf 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  or  the  feeble-minded 

The  Red  Cross  society 

Our  community's  record  for  health 

Some  famous  names  in  the  fight  with  disease 

Wiping  out  the  white  plague 

What  sanitation  did  for  the  canal  zone 

The  fight  against  yellow  fever 

Ways  to  keep  well 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania's  treatment  of  the  liquor  traffic 

The  history  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States 

How  some  other  countries  have  handled  the  liquor  problem 

The  best  kind  of  physical  education  for  boys 

The  best  kind  of  physical  education  for  girls 


Section  Two — Promoting  Safety 

I.    Other  dangers  we  need  to  guard  against 

1.  Point  out  other  respects  than  the  matter  of 
healtli  in  which  good  citizens  need  to  be  on 
their  guard 

2.  Compare  the  dangers  which  the  early  colon- 
ists and  pioneers  had  to  face  with  those  which 
trouble  us  today 

3.  Why  is  a  sense  of  safety  important — to  a 
community,  family,  child  at  school,  person  in 
business,  traveler,  any  others? 

J.    Keeping  fire  as  a  servant 

1.  In  what  ways  does  fire  render  service  to 
people  ? 

2.  What  are  some  facts  in  regard  to  damage 
done  by  fire 

a.  Some  general  statistics 

b.  The  record  of  our  community 

c.  What  fire  losses  may  mean  to  an  individual 
or  a  family 


AVhat  are  some  common  causes  of  fire? 

a.  Unnecessary 

b.  Unpreventable 
Ways  of  putting  out  fires 

a.  Old-time  methods 

b.  Present-day  methods :  city,  village,  rural, 
forest 

c.  Our  local  system  of  fire-fighting  and  pre- 
vention 

How  fire  losses  may  be  prevented 


Where 

Thing's  to  do 

Thing's  not  to  do 

(I) 

Home 

(2) 

School  or  public 

building 

(3) 

Store  or  factory 

(4) 

Farm 

(5) 

Forest 

6.  How  may  the  damage  done  by  fire  be  paid? 

a.  What  is  the  value  of  fire  insurance? 

b.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  it? 

c.  Are  the  fire  insurance  rates  in  your  com- 
munity high  or  low  ?    Why  ? 

How  the  community  protects  us  against  accidents 
1.  What  kinds  of  accidents  may  communities 
help  to  prevent? 


"Where  they  occur 

(1)  Buildings 

(2)  Schooly  and  Play- 

grounds 

(3)  streets  and  High- 

ways 

(4)  Trains,  ships,  and 

airplanes 

(a)  Passengers 

(b)  Employes 

(5)  Factories  and 

mines 


Kinds  of 
Accidents 


Causes 


Preventa- 
tives 


2.  Be  able  to  define  such  terms  as  these : 

first  aid 


personal  liability 
collection  insurance 
right  of  way   (Draw  a  street 
intersection,    indicating  who 
or   what   has   the   right  of 
way.) 
"Acts  of  God" 

3.  How  does  the  government  help  to  guard 
against  natural  misfortunes  such  as  bad 
weather,  insect  depredations,  etc? 

L.    What  public  officials  are  particularly  responsible 


safety  first 
semaphore 
grade  crossing 
life  preserver 
fire  damp 
social  insurance 


for  promoting 

safety. 

Officers  and 

Government 

agencies 

"What  they  do 

Local 

State 

National 

M.  What  can  citizens  do  for  their  own  safety? 

1.  Some  "Safety  Don 'ts"— (Secure  Bulletin  65, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  your 
Superintendent. ) 

2.  Some  "Safety  Slogans" 

3.  How  citizens  may  cooperate  with  officials  in 
promoting  safety 

4.  Some  emergencies  in  which  Ave  sliould  know 
what  to  do 

a.  If  a  fire  started  in  my  home ;  in  my  school 
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b.  If  a  person  were  in  danger  of  drowning 

c.  If  a  person  were  suddenly  taken  ill 

d.  If  sometliing  about  an  automobile  went 


5.  Ways  in  which  our  schools  encourage  safety — 
Safety  Council — School  Safety  Patrol 

6.  Some  private  organizations  which  encoiu'agc 
safety  (National  Safety  Council,  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  Scout  Organizations, 
etc.) 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

The  work  of  a  department  of  public  safety 
The  bureau  of  fire  in  our  city 
Fire  drills  and  their  value,  if  any 
The  awful  cost  of  carelessness 

What  are  the  fire  hazards  in  our  school  and  community? 

Safety  in  mines 

Who  is  a  safe  driver? 

Eesolution  by  a  motorist 

Fire  insurance — kinds  anH  value 

Dangers  in  aviation 

Safety  on  the  vacation  trip 

Safety  campaigns 

Safety  in  the  home 

The  bureau  of  police  in  our  city 

Section  Three — Protection  from  Crime 

N.    Wrong-doers  and  their  treatment 

1.  Kinds  of  wrong-doing 

a.  What  is  tlie  difference  between  sin,  vice, 
crime,  and  torts? 

b.  What  is  the  difference  between  misde- 
meanors and  felonies? 

2.  Why  people  do  Avrong 

a.  Individual  reasons 

b.  Social  reasons 

3.  How  should  wrong-doers  be  treated? 

a.  What  motives  are  back  of  the  imposing  of 
punishment  1 
.  b.  What  kinds  of  institutions  are  maintained 
by  our  county,  state,  or  national  govern- 
ment to  care  for  convicted  criminals? 
e.  What  policies  should  be  pursued  in  regard 
to  young  criminals? 

Should  they  be  the  same  as  for  older  crim- 
inals ? 

What  local  officials  and  institutions  do  we 
have  to  care  for  them? 

d.  Is  it  ever  desirable  to  treat  criminals 
leniently  ? 

(1)  For  what  purpose  might  such  a  policy 
be  justified? 

(2)  When  is  it  justifiable  to  pardon  crim- 
inals ?  By  whom  are  pardons  granted 
in  Pennsylvania  ? 

(3)  What  should  be  done  for  prisoners 
who  have  finished  their  terms? 

e.  Understand  these  terms  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  criminals  :  indeterminate 
sentence,  parole,  prohation,  convict  labor, 
capital  punishment,  juvenile  court,  sus- 
pended sentence 

0.    How  does  the  government  aid  in  protecting  its 
citizens  ? 


1.  Give  examples  of  laws  which  seek  to  prevent 
fraud  and  dishonesty 

2.  Show  how  the  courts  may  be  used  by  citizens 
who  think  they  have  been  wronged  by  others 

3.  ShoAv  how  a  government  maintains  officers  to 
prosecute  persons  accused  of  crime 

(The  process  of  trial  in  court  is  discussed  in 
Unit  VIII) 

J:.  AVliat  public  officers  are  especially  responsible 
for  dealing  with  wrong-doers  ? 
a.   Grades  and  titles 


Grade 


Title 


National 
State 
County 
City 


"When  and 
how  chosen 


Particular 
duties 


b.  WJiat  qualities  should  they  have  ? 

c.  AVhat  features  of  their  work  are  pleasant 
or  unpleasant? 

d.  How  should  we  feel  toward  them  and  how 
may  we  aid  them  in  protecting  us  .' 

P.    What  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  in  regard  to 
crime  and  criminals 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Resolved:    That  the  honor  system  should  be  introduced  in  all 

institutions  for  criminals 
The  work  of  our  local  juvenile  court 
A  visit  to  the  county  jail  (or  the  workhouse) 
Reform  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
Our  state  penitentiaries 
The  work  of  the  George  Junior  Eepublic 

Do  our  newspapers  and  movies  encourage  people  to  commit 
crime? 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


health 

right  of  way 

sanitation 

social  insurance 

vital  statistics 

personal  liability 

death  rates 

sin 

contagious 

vice 

infectious 

crime 

immunization 

torts 

vaccination 

misdemeanors 

anti-toxin 

felonies 

epidemic 

punishment 

Pasteur 

reformation 

Koch 

penitentiary 

Jenner 

jail 

ventilation 

workhouse 

■filtration 

reformatory 

garbage 

parole 

rubbish 

probation 

sewage 

indeterminate  sentence 

quarantine 

convict  labor 

liquor  traffic 

suspended  sentence 

prohibition 

capital  punishment 

local  option 

juvenile  court 

state  dispensary 

civil  suit 

]  Sth  Amendment 

criminal  ease 

Volstead  Act 

sheriff 

Snyder  Act 

constable 

first  aid 

police 

grade  crossing 

district  attorney 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  are  the  conditions  which  we  of  today  think  are  necessary 
to  make  us  comfortable  and  happy? 
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In  what  varied  ways  do  our  communities  promote  and  pro- 
tect health? 
How  is  disease  kept  under  control? 

How  may  the  dangers  from  fire  be  most  effectively  safeguarded 
and  the  loses  from  fire  prevented? 

What  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  accidents  that  most  often  oc- 
cur and  how  may  they  be  prevented? 

What  public  oflicials  are  particularly  responsible  for  promot- 
ing safety? 

What  can  citizens  do  for  their  own  safety? 

What  are  some  of  the  classes  of  wrong-doers  and  why  do  they 
violate  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men? 

How  does  the  government,  through  its  public  ofiicials,  try  to 
protect  citizens  from  wrong-doers? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  I,  341-452 
Euao — "An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture," 
Ch.  XIII 

"Safety  Education"  (magazine,)  published  by  National 
Safety  Council,  New  York 

"Book  of  Knowledge",  references  in  general  index 

' '  Comption 's  Pictured  Encyclopedia, ' '  references  under  suit- 
able headings  in  Fact  Index 

"World  Book  Encyclopedia,"  Guide  Volume  8547-8552,  8555- 
8558 

Adams — "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House" 

Allen — "Civics  and  Health" 

Beaed — "Safety  First  for  School  and  Home" 

Black— "You  Can't  Win" 

Calkins — ' '  Louder,  Please ! ' ' 

Crissey— "The  Story  of  Foods" 

Crump — ' '  The  Boys '  Book  of  Firemen ' ' 

Crump — "The  Boys'  Book  of  Policemen" 

DeKruif — ' '  Microbe  Hunters ' ' 

Dickens — ' '  Oliver  Twist ' ' 

DuPUY — "Uncle  Sam,  Detective" 

Fisher  and  Fisk — "How  to  Live" 

Gordon — (Ealph  Connor) — "The  Doctor" 

Hill — "Fighting  a  Fire" 

Jameson — "The  Flame  Fiend" 

Jenks — "The  Fireman" 

Kelley — "Walter  Reed  and  Yellow  Fever" 

Kendall — "The  Luck  of  the  Mounted" 

Keublon — "Fires  and  Fire-Fighters" 

Mayo — "The  Standard  Bearers" 

McAdoo — "Guarding  a  Great  City" 

Moroso — "Cap  Fallon,  Fire-Fighter" 

O 'Higgins— "  The  Smoke  Eaters" 

OsBOENE — "Within  Prison  Walls" 

EiCHARDS — ' '  Florence  Nightingale ' ' 

Service — ' '  Ehymes  of  a  Eed  Cross  Man ' ' 

Wood — ' '  Crime  Prevention ' ' 

Woods — "Policemen  and  Public" 


UNIT  V— TRAINING  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LIVING 
—EDUCATION 

Purpose 

Most  Americans  believe  very  strongly  in  education, 
yet  if  you  ask  the  ordinary  person  to  define  it  he 
usually  thinks  of  little  more  than  going  to  school. 
Going  to  school  is  very  important,  hut  education  is 
much  bigger  than  that.  We  must  think  of  education 
as  including  all  the  experiences  and  interests  that 
train  one  to  work  more  effectively  and  to  enjoy  in 
the  best  sense  a  happy  and  helpful  life.  We  still 
think  of  the  subjects  taught  in  schools  as  we  always 
have  done,  hut  we  look  upon  them  as  only  one  of  the 
many  means  by  which  the  schools  train  us.  Other 
agencies  and  interests  also  help  to  educate  us.  Row 
these  various  educational  forces  are  organized  and 
directed,  and  how  our  schools  and  other  educational 


institutions  provide  the  experiences  that  help  to  pre- 
pare us  for  our  life  work,  are  some  of  the  items  we 
should  take  up  in  this  Unit. 

A.    The  importance  of  education.    Quote  State  Con- 
stitution 

1.  What  is  education?    Distinguish  it  from  in- 
formation, knowledge,  intelligence. 

2.  Recall  the  seven  great  objectives  of  education 

a.  To  what  extent  has  your  school  life  al- 
ready helped  you  toward  reaching  these 
objectives?  Do  you  see  how  it  is  going  to 
contribute  more? 

b.  Is  it  possible  for  one  who  has  few  school 
advantages  to  train  for  these  objectives — 
e.g.,  Lincoln?  Would  he  have  been  able 
to  do  this  more  successfully  if  he  had  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  school? 

3.  How  is  an  educated  person  likely  to  have  an 
advantage  over  an  uneducated  person? 

a.  In  earning  a  living 

b.  In  enjoying  life 

c.  In  associating  with  others 

d.  In  practicing  good  citizenship 

4.  To  what  extent  are  our  people  educated? 

a.  How  much  illiteracy  still  exists? 

(1)  What  is  illiteracy? 

(2)  How  do  different  countries  of  the 
world  rank  in  this  respect? 

(3)  How  do  our  own  country  and  the 
various  states  stand  in  regard  to  it? 
Is  Pennsylvania's  record  good? 

b.  Can  we  measure  education  by  other  means 
than  statistics  about  illiteracy  ? 

B.  How  do  schools  serve  us? 

1.  What  is  a  school?   Why  do  we  have  schools? 

2.  What  may  the  school  do  for  you  that  probably 
would  not  otherwise  be  done? 

3.  What  are  public  schools  and  why  do  we  have 
them? 

4.  On  what  basis  can  we  justify  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  for  schools? 

5.  What  are  private  schools  and  why  do  we  have 
them  ? 

a.  Mention  the  most  important  kinds  of  pri- 
vate schools 

b.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  are 
connected  with  private  schools? 

c.  What  are  the  relations  of  private  schools 
to  the  government? 

C.  The  management  and  organization  of  our  public 
schools 

1.  What  governmental  agencies  are  responsible 
for  our  public  schools  and  to  what  extent? 

a.  National 

b.  S-tate 

c.  Local 

2.  What  does  Pennsylvania  do  for  its  public 
schools  ? 

a.  Explain  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

b.  To  what  extent  does  the  state  support 
public  education? 
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c.  How  does  Pennsylvania  compare  with 
other  states  in  educational  standing? 

d.  "What  are  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  re- 
gard to  school  terms  and  attendance  ?  How 
do  they  compare  with  those  of  other' 
states?    How  are  these  laws  enforced? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  county  officers?  Who  is  your  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools?  What  activities 
are  caried  on  through  his  office? 

4.  What  constitutes  a  school  district  and  what 
responsibility  does  it  have  for  maintaining 
schools  ? 

a.  Explain  the  classes  of  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania 

b.  What  are  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion and  membership  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  school  directors? 

c.  To  what  extent  do  the  school  districts  bear 
the  cost  of  education  ?  Where  do  they  get 
the  money  to  support  the  schools? 

d.  What  are  the  principal  items  for  which 
money  is  spent?  (Study  the  budget  of 
our  own  school  district.) 

e.  What  does  the  School  Code  require  and 
what  does  your  district  provide  in  regard 
to  length  of  sessions  and  teachers  salaries? 

5.  The  public  schools  of  our  community 

a.  Our  Board  of  School  Directors — choice, 
term,  members,  duties 

b.  The  general  plan  of  organization  of  our 
local  schools. —  (Be  sure  the  pupils  know 
the  name  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
school  system:  In  a  large  system  discuss 
the  work  of  the  following  officials: 

(1)  Superintendent  and  associates 

(2)  Directors  and  heads  of  departments  D. 

(3)  Schools  and  their  principals 

(4)  Teachers 

(5)  Other  employees 

c.  The  support  of  the  schools 

(1)  Local  District. 

(a)  Assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  school  district? 

(b)  Does  this  represent  the  true  value 
of  this  real  estate? 

(c)  Tax  rate  in  mills  for  school  pur- 
poses ? 

(d)  How  does  this  compare  with  tax 
rate  for  other  purposes? 

(e)  Who  collects  the  taxes? 

(f )  What  is  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
collected  for  school  purposes? 
For  other  purposes? 

(g)  What  is  the  per  capita  tax? 

(h)  How  many  people  pay  a  per 
capita  tax? 

(i)  Who  is  exonerated? 

(j)  Wlaat  is  the  per  pupil  cost  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  your  dis- 
trict ?   Of  high  school  education  ? 

(2)  State 

(a)  How  much  money  is  spent  by  the 
State  for  education  each  year? 


(b)  How  much  of  this  is  returned  to 
the  local  districts? 

(c)  How  much  does  your  district  re- 
ceive ? 

(d)  On  what  basis  is  the  amount  of 
State  reimbursement  determined  ? 

(e)  What  is  the  source  of  State  Tax 
money  ? 

(f)  How  does  the  State  spend  its 
tax  dollar? 

(3)  Federal  Government 

(a)  How  much  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  on  public  educa- 
tion? 

(b)  How  much  of  this  comes  to 
Pennsylvania  ? 

(c)  For  what  purposes? 

(d)  How  much  is  allotted  to  your 
district  ? 

Sources  of  Information — 

Pennsylvania  Manual 

Bulletins  issued  by  the  Commission  for  the 
study  of  Educational  Problems  in  Penn- 
sylvania 

Research  Bulletins  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  dealing  with  finance 

Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education 

6.  What  is  the  work  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education? 

7.  Make  some  comparisons  between  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  in  certain 
other  countries,  as  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia.  Take  note  of  differences  in  or- 
ganization, objectives,  and  centralized  control. 

What  do  our  schools  offer? 

1.  Explain  the  organization  of  our  schools  by 
grades,  and  tell,  in  general,  the  number  and 
purpose  of  each  kind  of  school 

a.  Kindergarten 

b.  Elementary 

c.  Junior  high  school 

d.  Senior  high  school 

e.  Special  schools 

2.  What  subjects  are  included  in  the  required 
program  of  studies  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  why  is  each  included?  Quote  code.  Can 
you  justify  the  inclusion  of  these  subjects? 

3.  Explain  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  courses, 
of  study  in  the  high  schogls 

a.  Distinguish  the  different  courses  offered 
and  tell  for  whom  each  is  chiefly  intended 

b.  What  subjects  are  required  of  all  pupils 
and  why? 

c.  What  general  groups  of  elective  subjects 
are  offered  and  who  may  particularly 
benefit  by  them?  e.  g.,  foreign  languages, 
science,  shop,  home  economics 

d.  How  may  we  choose  courses  and  subjects 
wisely  ? 

(1)  On  what  basis  should  we  make  our 
choices  ? 
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(2)  Who  may  give  us  good  advice  in  mak- 
ing our  choices '? 

(3)  How  far  ahead  shoukl  one  plan  his 
school  progam? 

(4)  Discuss  some  examples  of  wise  and 
unwise  selection  of  courses  and  sub- 
jects 

4.  What  other  activities  in  school  may  help  in 
one's  preparation  for  general  usefulness? 

a.  School  organization 

b.  Athletics 

c.  Clubs 

d.  Assemblies 
Etc. 

E.  The  material  conditions  of  our  schools 

1.  What  were  the  features  of  the  old-time  school 
room  and  its  equipment?  Ask  those  who  at- 
tended school  in  your  district  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

2.  Mention  the  chief  features  of  an  up-to-date 
school  building  and  its  equipment;  compare 
with  schools  twenty-five  years  ago.  Have 
conditions  improved? 

3.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to 
the  furnishing  of  school  books  and  supplies? 
Is  it  a  wise  law? 

F.  Some  special  problems  connected  Avith  the  schools 
of  today 

1.  How  may  we  secure  cooperation  and  good  will 
between  the  schools  and  the  public? 

a.  HoAV  may  the  work  of  the  schools  be  made 
known  to  people  in  general? 

b.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Pareut-Teachers 
Association  ? 

c.  How  may  school  buildings  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  retardation  and  why  is  it 
a  problem? 

3.  What  special  problems  may  city  schools  have 

to  deal  with? 

4.  What  special  problems  may  country  schools 

have  ta  deal  with? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  consolidated  schools  and 

what  are  supposed  to  be  their  advantages? 
Do  you  know  of  any?  Compare  condi- 
tions now  with  those  existing  before  con- 
solidation. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  guidance  in  our 
schools  and  how  may  it  best  be  carried  on? 

7.  What  opportunities  do  your  schools  offer  for 
adiilt  education? 

8.  What  changes  and  developments  Avould  be 
advantageous  for  the  schools  of  your  district  1 

G.  How  can  I  make  my  own  school  Avork  most  ef- 
fective ? 

1.  Cooperation — hoAv,  Avhen,  Avith  whom? 

2.  Obedience,  why,  when,  to  whom? 

3.  Spending  time  profitably 

a.  During  school  hours 

b.  Preparing  properly  for  school  work 


c.  What  do  Ave  mean  by  budgeting  our  time? 
(Work  out  a  schedule  for  yourself  for  a 
Aveek  in  Avhich  you  Avill  try  to  use  your 
time  to  the  best  of  advantage) 

4.  Honesty  and  faithfulness  in  all  school  rela- 
tionships 

5.  Promoting  high  ideals  for  the  school 
Etc. 

H.    Advanced  institutions  of  learning 
1.  Kinds 


Types 

Purpose 

Bzamples 

Junior  college 

College 

University 

2.  HoAV  are  such  institutions  controlled  and  sup- 
ported ? 

a.  Private  institutions 

b.  State  colleges  and  universities 

c.  S'tate  Teachers  Colleges 

d.  City  colleges  and  universities 

e.  AVhat  are  the  tuition  fees  at  some  typical , 
institutions  ? 

3.  Notable  features  of  different  institutions 

a.  What  are  the  respective  advantages  of 
large  and  small  colleges? 

b.  What  courses  and  subjects  of  study  are 
offered  ? 

4.  Entrance  requirements  (See  Bulletin  59,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  pp  111-116) 

a.  What  standard  subjects  are  accepted  for 
admission  to  almost  any  advanced  insti- 
tution ? 

b.  What  special  subjects  may  be  required  for 
admission  to  particular  kinds  of  institu- 
tions ? 

c.  What  is  the  range  of  entrance  require- 
ments ? 

(1)  HoAv  many  credits  are  usually  de- 
manded ? 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  examinations  re- 
quired ? 

5.  Who  should  and  who  should  not  go  to  college? 

6.  What  are  the  most  common  degrees  granted 
and  what  does  each  mean? 

I.    In  what  ways  outside  of  regular  educational  in- 
stitvitions  may  one's  education  be  improved? 

1.  HoAv  do  industrial  establishments  help  to  edu- 
cate their  employees? 

2.  What  service  may  be  rendered  by  correspond- 
ence schools? 

3.  How  may  extension  courses,  supported  by 
universities,  be  of  service? 

4.  May  the  radio  be  an  educational  force?  If 
so,  to  what  extent? 

5.  What  out-of-school  experience  may  add  to  our 
education?  e.  g.,  home,  church,  employment, 
social  life,  hobbies,  etc. 

6.  Wliat  services  are  rendered  by  libraries  and 
similar  institutions? 
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J.    Sources  of  information  and  culture 

1.  In  what  ways  may  a  community  help  its  citi- 
zens to  improve  themselves  intellectually? 

2.  How  many  of  these  facilities  are  available  in 
our  community? 

a.  Public  libraries 

b.  Museums 

c.  Lecture  courses 

a.  Newspapers  and  magazines 

(1)  What  is  the  difference  between  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  what  is 
the  purpose  of  each  in  general? 

(2)  Mention  different  kinds  or  classes  of 
newspapers  and  magazines 

(3)  Mention  some  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Pennsylvania.  Are  any  of 
them  in  "chains"  with  newspapers 
in  other  cities? 


(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


(7 


b. 


How  do  newspapers  get  their  news  1 
What  should  be  our  attitude  toward 
what  we  read  in  the  papers? 
If  you  were  allowed  to  take  regular- 
ly exactly  8  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, which  would  you  take  and 
why?  Tabulate  the  returns  for  the 
class  and  discuss. 

Make  a  list  of  the  different  classes  of 
items  one  finds  in  newspapers,  as 
political,  financial,  foreign,  sports, 
comics,  fashions,  society,  stories,  ad- 
vertisements, etc.  Get  4  or  more 
daily  papers  of  the  same  date  and 
count  the  number  of  inches  of  space 
devoted  to  each  kind  of  item.  Do 
the  figures  you  get  give  you  any  in- 
dication as  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  newspapers  you  were 
able  to  study? 

Books 

(1)    How  supplied:  work  of  author  and 
publisher 

Laws  about  copyright 
What  should  be  our  attitude  toward 
what  we  read  in  books? 
Make    a   list   of   some  prominent 
authors  of  today  in  different  literary 
fields 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Questions  for  debate :  Resolved,  that  newspapers  in- 
fluence public  opinion  more  than  any  other  one 
force ;  Resolved,  that  a  person  who  limits  his  read- 
ing to  newspapers  is  not  likely  to  be  a  person  of 
culture. 

Some  Problems  in  Civics  and  Arithmetic 

1.  Compare  the  cost  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  in  any  given  year  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  cosmetics  in  the 
same  year. 

2.  In  1928  the  cost  of  education  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  teachers  colleges  was  $539,795,- 
015.  Compare  this  with  the  amox;nt  spent  in 
the  same  year  for  the  United  States  Navy. 


3.  What  percent  of  the  national  income  can  rea- 
sonably be  spent  for  educational  purpo.ses? 
What  proportion  has  actually  been  spent  in 
recent  years? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Schools  of  a  century  ago 

Pupil  self-government  in  schools 

How  our  own  school  may  best  promote  pupil  responsibility  for 

its  welfare 
The  schools  of  (some  foreign  country) 
Pennsylvania's  leading  colleges  and  universities 
How  to  make  our  studying  most  effective 
The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  our  state 
How  much  does  education  mean  as  measured  by  money? 
The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  length  of  school  term 

and  school  attendance 
The  good  and  bad  features  of  private  schools 
A  plan  for  helping  pupils  to  choose  courses  and  subjects  wisely 
How  clubs  and  other  activities  in  school  life  may  contribute 

to  my  education 
An  ideal  school  building 
Ideal  school  grounds 

The  work  of  parent-teachers  associations 

Hobbies  that  may  help  to  educate  me 

Some  generous  givers  to  educational  causes 

Can  our  schools  be  made  more  useful  to  our  community? 

Part-time  school  and  employment  projects 

The  work  of  the  new  Antioch  College 

Discussions  for  debate: 

Eesolved,  that  every  pupil  physically  able  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent 

Eesolved,  that  an  eight-hour  school  day,  with  no  required 
home  work,  should  be  generally  established 

Eesolved,  that  the  school  year  should  consist  of  four 

quarters  of  three  months  each,  with  attendance  required 

three  quarters  in  each  year 
Eesolved,  that  states  or  local  communities  should  furnish 

college  instruction,  as  freely  as  that  of  lower  grade,  to 

all  who  are  qualified  to  receive  it. 

Tlie  formation  and  activities  of  the  associated  press  (or  some 
other  prominent  news  agency) 

Chain  newspapers — Are  they  good  or  bad  for  the  country? 

The  stages  in  the  writing  and  publishing  of  a  book 

To  what  extent  may  the  radio  be  a  force  for  intellectual  im- 
provement? 

The  facilities  for  intellectual  improvement  that  our  commun- 
ity oifers,  outside  of  her  schools 

How  churches  do  or  may  promote  the  intellectual  uplift  of 
their  congregations 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


education 

information 

knowledge 

intelligence 

school 

public  school 
private  school 
junior  high  school 
senior  high  school 
character  and  purpose  of  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study 
required  subjects 
extra-curricular  activities 
compulsory  attendance  law 
parent-teachers  association 
retardation 
consolidated  school 
vocational  guidance 


illiteracy 

Office  of  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion 
school  district 
kindergarten 
primary 
elementary 
junior  college 
college 
university 

college  entrance  requirements 

correspondence  school 

extension  course 

newspapers 

magazines 

newspaper  chains 

copyright 


Special  Reference  Material 

Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  One,  Part 
II  121-235 
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Magrudeb — "American  Government"  Chapter  XXVIII 
EuGG — "An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture," 

Chs.  XIV,  XV 
"Book  of  Knowledge,"  references  in  general  index 
"Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,"  references  under  "Edu- 
cation, ' ' 

"World   Book,"   Guide   Volume   8541-8543,   Education  and 

Child  Training  8143-8158 
Antin — "At  School  in  the  Promised  Land" 
Dewey — ' '  Schools  of  Tomorrow ' ' 
Eaele— "Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days" 
Eastmen — "Indian  Boyhood" 

Eggleston — "The  Hoosier  School  Master,"  "The  Eoosier 
School  Boy" 


Gillette — "Constructive  Sociology"  Chapter  XVIII 

Gordon — (Ealph  Connor) — "Glengarry  School-Days" 

Haskin — "American  Government"  343-354 

Johnson — "Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books" 

Johnson — ' '  The  Varmint ' ' 

Kelley — ' '  Little  Citizens ' ' 

Lapp — "Practical  Social  Science,"  Ch.  X 

Marshall — "Eeadings  in  the  Story  of  Human  Progress," 

240-279 
Martin — "Emmy  Lou" 
Smith — "Jolly  Good  Times  at  School" 
Wiggin — "Eebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 


Part  Two 


The  Citi2,en  and 

UNIT  VI.— SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  POLITICS 

Purpose 

All  the  way  through  Part  One  of  this  course  we 
took  for  granted  you  would  know  that  these  services 
that  communities  render  could  not  he  carried  on 
without  government.  Government  is,  after  all,  just 
a  means  of  cooperation.  The  officers  of  government 
are  simply  men  and  women  like  the  rest  of  us  who 
have  somehow  been  given  special  responsibilities  for 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  all  o%ir  citizens.  We 
need  to  know  about  their  duties  and  responsibilities . 
not  only  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  serve  us,  but 
also  for  our  own  security  and  by  way  of  preparation 
for  a  possible  opportunity  to  render  public  service 
ourselves.  No  matter  how  well  disposed  good  citi- 
zens are,  they  may  not  he  able  to  get  the  good  things 
done  which  they  desire  unless  they  are  familiar  with 
the  machinery  by  which  those  things  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

Wherever  the  people  have  had  a  chance  to  have  a 
direct  voice  in  government,  there  have  been  political 
parties,  but  their  influence  has  not  always  been  of  the 
very  best.  One  of  our  problems  is  to  find  out  how  to 
use  them  for  good  rather  than  ill  until  some  better 
way  is  devised  for  making  the  will  of  the  people  ef- 
fective. Political  parties  are  organized  to  win  elec- 
tions, for  it  is  at  elections  that  the  voters  express  their 
opinion  about  candidates  for  office  and  in  some  states 
about  laws.  An  intelligent  citizen  must,  therefore, 
know  the  main  facts  about  the  laws  of  his  own  state 
concerning  elections,  qmlification  of  voters,  and  the 
various  ways  persons  are  chosen  to  fill  different  kinds 
of  offices. 

Section  One — Some  Important  Principles 

A.  Why  do  we  have  governments?    (Review  Part 
One,  Unit  I,  F) 

1.  Why  and  how  do  you  suppose  government 
began  1 

2.  As  man  advanced  in  civilization  what  changes 
in  government  would  you  expect  to  take  place  1 

3.  What  services  do  governments  render  us  to- 
day? 

B.  Upon  what  should  a  government  rest? 

1.  What  does  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
say  ?  What  is  meant  by  ' '  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"? 

2.  What  principle  is  suggested  by  the  Preamble 
to  our  National  Constitution?  (Every  pupil 
should  learn  this  now,  if  he  has  not  done  so 
before) 

3.  What  progress  has  government  by  the  people' 
made  in  late  years?    Give  examples. 


His  Government 

4.  In  a  government  by  the  people  how  do  the 
people  make  their  wishes  known? 
C.    Kinds  of  government  that  the  world  has  known 
1.  Forms  of  government 


Forma 

Examples 

Adv. 

advantag'es 

2.  What  makes  a  government  a  good  govern- 
ment? 

3.  Are  all  forms  of  government  equally  good  for 
all  people? 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  following  statement  from 
William  Penn  ?  Why  or  why  not  ?  ' '  Govern- 
ments, like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men 
give  them  and,  as  governments  are  made  and 
moved  by  men,  so  by  men  they  are  also  ruined. 
Therefore,  governments  rather  depend  upon 
men  than  men  upon  governments."  What 
conclusions  do  you  draw  from  this  statement  1 

D.  Significant  political  terms:  government,  state 
(two  meanings)  sovereignty,  representation,  ma- 
jority, plurality,  separation  of  powers,  checks 
and  balances,  laws.  (Some  of  these  should  have 
been  learned  during  the  pupils'  study  of  History, 
but  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that^they  are 
understood  now.  Real  comprehension  of  abstract 
ideas  is  not  always  easy.) 

E.  Law-making  and  its  importance 

1.  Why  must  we  have  laws? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  "you  cannot  make  men  good 
by  law  ? "   If  so,  what  is  the  use  of  laws  ? 

3.  Can  we  have  too  many  laws?  If  so,  what 
kinds  should  be  few  in  number? 

4.  Who  make  our  laws :  nation,  state,  county, 
city,  borough,  township,  New  England  town 
(review) 

5.  Can  the  people  make  laws  directly  ? 

a.  Explain  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
What  good  features  do  they  have.  Wliat 
questionable  features  ? 

b.  What  kinds  of  laws  can  best  be  enacted  by 
such  means? 

c.  Do  we  have  them  in  Pennsylvania?  If  so, 
to  what  extent? 

F.  Law-enforcement  and  its  importance 

1.  Is  there  use  in  passing  laws  if  no  one  tries  to 
■  enforce  them  ?    What  bad  effects  result  from 

failure  to  enforce  laws? 

2.  What  officials  are  responsible  for  law-enforce- 
ment? (Nation,  state,  county,  city,  borough, 
township) 
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3.  What  qualities  best  fit  people  to  be  law-en- 
forcing officers?  (Mental,  moral,  physical — 
give  examples) 

4.  How  much  are  individual  citizens  responsible 
for  law  enforcement? 

a.  What  is  our  duty  in  observing  laws?  Give 
examples  of  the  effects  of  disobedience 

b.  How  far  does  our  duty  go  to  cooperate 
with  public  officials? 

c.  If  we  believe  a  law  is  not  good,  should  we 
do  anything  about  it?    If  so,  what? 

G.  Law-interpretation  and  its  importance 

1.  Why  do  laws  sometimes  have  to  be  explained? 
(Give  some  important  examples  from  our 
history.) 

2.  Can  our  courts  set  aside  laws?   If  so,  when? 

3.  What  other  responsibilities  do  courts  have? 

4.  What  kind  of  persons  should  be  judges? 

5.  Do  individual  citizens  have  a  part  in  the  work 
of  the  courts?  If  so,  how?  (jurors,  wit- 
nesses, etc.) 

H.  Constitutions  and  their  importance 

1.  What  is  a  constitution 

2.  Why  do  we  believe  in  constitutions  ?  Of  what 
value  are  they? 

3.  Do  other  countries  have  them? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  law  and  con- 
stitution f 

5.  Of  what  parts  is  a  constitution  composed? 

6.  Do  your  state  and  city  have  constitutions  or 
something  corresponding  to  them?  If  so, 
where  can  they  be  found? 

7.  Do  clubs  and  societies  which  you  know  about 
have  constitutions?  If  so,  why  do  they  have 
them  and  Avhat  do  the  constitutions  include? 

8.  Can  constitutions  be  changed?    Should  they? 

9.  Can  there  be  an  unwritten  constitution?  If 
so,  what  might  it  be  and  why  might  it  exist? 

.  Does  the  United  States  have  anything  that 
resembles  an  unwi'itten  constitution? 

Section  Two — The  Place  of  Political  Parties 

If  you  wanted  to  be  elected  to  office,  or  wished  to  elect 
someone  else,  how  would  you  go  about  it? 

I.  The  operations  of  political  parties 

1.  What  is  a  political  party  f  Why  do  we  have 
them  ? 

2.  How  did  parties  begin  in  the  United  States? 

3.  What  parties  later  on  took  the  place  of  the 
first  one? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  political  parties  today? 
What  does  each  represent  or  stand  for? 

5.  How  are  parties  organized  and  managed? 
(Do  they  need  to  be  permanently  organized?) 

a.  National 

b.  State 

c.  Local 

J.    The  effects  of  parties 

1.  What  evils  are  connected  with  parties?  Un- 
derstand such  terms  as:    boss,  machine,  or- 


ganization, graft,  but  do  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  every  public  officer  is  dishonest. 

2.  Should  a  person  always  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  one  party  ?  Understand  :  straight 
ticket,  split  or  mixed  ticket,  independent  vot- 
ting. 

3.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  hold  elections  with- 
out using  party  names  ? 

a.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  might 
be  connected  with  such  a  practice? 

b.  To  what  extent  has  this  method  been  tried 
in  Pennsylvania? 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  the  voter  to  get  the  facts 
about  candidates  for  office? 

a.  What  difficulties  do  voters  meet  in  this 
connection  ? 

b.  Are  there  or  can  you  suggest  trustworthy 
sources  of  information? 

c.  Can  you  depend  upon  newspapers  for  un- 
prejudiced information  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  policy  of  a  good  citizen 
with  reference  to  membership  in  and  support 
of  political  parties? 

Section.  Three — Laws  and  Customs  about  Elections 

and  Voters 

K.    Election  laws  and  methods 

1.  Choosing  candidates  for  office 

a.  Understand  the  meaning  of:  nomination 
caucus,  convention,  primary  election,  di- 
rect primary. 

b.  What  are  Pennsylvania's  laws  in  regard 
to  the  time  and  method  of  the  nomination 
of  candidates? 

(1)  Primary    elections:    national,  state, 
county,  city 

(2)  Nominations  made  after  the  primary 
election 

c.  How  are  candidates  for  the  presidency 
nominated?  (See  Unit  VIII,  D,  1,  d,  if 
it  is  desired  to  study  the  topic  fully  at 
this  point) 

2.  Campaigns 

a.  What  is  a  campaign? 

b.  What  methods  are  used  in  campaigns? 
Which  do  you  consider  good  and  which 
bad? 

3.  What  is  the  schedule  for  holding  elections  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

4.  Just  how  are  elections  conducted?  (If  elec- 
tions for  school  officers  can  be  held  by 
methods  similar  to  those  of  public  elections, 
valuable  experience  may  be  gained  by  the 
pupils.  It  is  also  desii-able  to  have  elections 
at  about  the  time  of  the  regular  election,  in 
which  pupils  will  vote  for  the  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  regular  public  offices.) 

5.  Forms  of  ballots 

a.  What  methods  of  voting  were  used  in  for- 
mer days? 

b.  Mention  the  three  outstanding  features  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system. 
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e.  In  what  form  are  ballots  printed  in  Penn- 
sylvania? (Compare  the  forms  used  in 
other  states) 

d.  Voting  machines 

(1)  How  are  they  operated? 

(2)  What  advantages  are  they  supposed 
to  have?  Are  there  any  disadvan- 
tages ? 

(3)  To  what  extent  are  they  nsed  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

6.  How  can  election  frauds  be  prevented?  Why 
are  they  particularly  disgraceful  in  popular 
government  ? 

L.    What  are  the  qualifications  of  voters? 

1.  What  requirements  are  generally  demanded 
throughout  the  states  ? 

2.  What  specific  requirements  do  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Pennsylvania  set  forth? 

3.  What  tests  or  other  special  requirements  are 
demanded  hy  some  states? 

4.  What  is  the  general  record  of  Pennsylvania 
voters  in  regard  to  participating  in  elections? 
Is  it  good  in  comparison  with  other  states  and 
countries?  How  does  the  district  in  which 
you  live  stand  in  this  respect?  (Some  form 
of  graph  may  bring  out  these  facts  effec- 
tively.) 

M.  What   qualifications    are    demanded    of  office 
holders  ? 

1.  What  kinds  of  requirements  are  common  for 
many  offices?  (age,  residence,  etc.) 

2.  What  qualities,  in  addition  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements, would  you  take  into  account  if 
you  were  voting  yourself? 

3.  By  what  ways  are  public  officers  selected? 


Methods 


Election 
Direct  ap- 
pointment 
Civil  Serv- 
ice exami- 
nations 


Advantagrea  or 
disadvantag'es 


4.  By  what  ways  may  officials  be  removed  from 
oiSce?    To  what  offices  does  each  way  apply? 

a.  By  the  officer  who  makes  the  appointment 

b.  After  a  hearing  when  charges  have  been 
brought 

c.  By    impeachment      (Explain    how  this 
method  operates) 

d.  By  recall    (Do  we  have  this  in  Pennsyl- 
vania?) 

N.  What  reforms  or  changes  in  the  methods  and 
principles  of  holding  elections  have  been  pro- 
posed? (Explain  each  of  these  and  discuss  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.) 

1.  The  short  ballot 

2.  Preferential  voting   (Be  familiar  with  tlie 
Hare  system) 

3.  Proportional  representation  (This  is  a  prin- 
ciple rather  than  a  method) 

S-3246— 4 


0.    What  resolution  will  the  good  citizen  adopt  with 
reference  to  his  own  participation  in  elections? 
(He  will  vote  regularly,  honestly,  thoughtfully, 
intelligently) 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  the  people  rule  in  Great  Britain 
Other  federal  governments  than  our  own 

Eesolved :    that  Pennsylvania  should  adopt  the  initiative  and 

referendum  for  general  use  in  law-making 
An  ideal  law-maker 

An  ideal  President  (or  governor  or  mayor) 
An  ideal  judge 

What  should  go  into  a  constitution? 

Is  there  any  one  best  form  of  government? 

What  kinds  of  people  are  qualified  to  have  a  democratic 
government? 

How  our  first  political  parties  came  into  being 

The  history  of  our  present  political  parties 

What  the  political  parties  of  today  represent 

Some  notable  political  campaigns  in  our  community  (or  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  United  States) 

How  parties  are  managed  in  our  community  and  county 

The  election  laws  of  our  state 

The  history  of  woman  suffrage 

How  John  Smith  got  himself  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
(every  step  of  the  process) 

Eesolved,  that  every  voter  should  consider  himself  a  regular 

member  of  some  political  party 
Eesolved,  that  all  qualified  persons  who  fail  to  vote  at  an 

election  should  be  fined 
Eesolved,  that  in  state  or  local  elections  party  names  should 

not  be  used 

Eesolved,  that  every  voter  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 

English  language 
Can  the  election  laws  of  Pennsylvania  be  improved? 
Different  forms  of  ballots  and  their  respective  merits 
How  I  would  try  to  bring  out  a  larger  vote  at  elections 
Voting  machines  and  their  merits 

How  I  would  try  to  make  voting  at  elections  more  intelligent 
A  map   of  our  ward,  showing  the  location  of  the  polling 

places  and  the  boundaries  of  the  election  districts 
Famous  impeachment  trials 

The  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  recall  as  a  means  of 
removing  public  officials 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


government 

consent  of  the  governed 

absolute  monarchy 

limited  monarchy 

aristocracy 

oligarchy 

democracy 

pure  democracy 

representative  democracy 

republic 

soviet 

state  (2  meanings) 

sovereignty 

representation 

majority 

plurality 

separation  of  powers 

ch?ek  and  balances 

initiative 

referendum 

law-enforcement 

autocracy 

dictator 

courts 

judges 

constitution 

law 

preamble 

article 

amendment 

unwritten  constitution 
political  party 


national  committee 

state  committee 

local  committee 

boss 

m.achine 

organization 

independent  voting 

suffrage 

f  rancliise 

straight  ticket 

split  or  mixed  ticket 

non-partisan  election 

nomination 

caucus 

convention 

primary  election 

direct  primary 

nomination  papers 

election  board 

Australian  ballot 

party  square 

party  column 

Massachusetts  ballot 

voting  machine 

occupation  tax 

appointment 

civil  service  exaniinatiort 

impeachment 

recall 

short  ballot 
preferential  voting 
proportional  representation 
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Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

Why  do  we  have  government? 

Upon  what  does  the  authority. of  a  government  rest? 

What  kinds  of  government  have  existed  in  the  world  and  what 

kinds  are  found  among  the  most  progressive  people! 
Why  is  law-making  so  important? 

Upon  whom  must  we  depend  for  law-enforcement  and  who  is 
responsible  for  making  it  effective? 

By  what  organizations  is  the  work  of  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing the  laws  performed? 

What  is  a  constitution  and  what  place  do  constitutions  have 
in  the  practice  of  government  iu  this  country? 

What  is  a  political  party?  Why  do  parties  exist  and  how  are 
they  managed? 

What  effects  have  parties  produced  in  our  political  life?  Can 

they  be  used  for  good? 
By  what  different  methods  are  candidates  for  office  presented 

for  the  people  to  vote  upon? 
What  are  the  laws  and  customs  that  today  govern  the  holding 

of  elections? 

By  what  means  do  the  voters  on  election  day  express  their 
preference? 

What  qualifications  are  required  of  voters  and  of  office- 
holders? 

What  reforms  or  improvements  in  the  methods  of  voting  have 
been  proposed? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Mageuder — "American  Government"  Chapters  I,  II,  XXV, 
XXVI 

EUGQ — -"History  of  American  Government  and  Culture,"  374- 
378,  420-431 

RuQG — ' '  Introduction    to    Problems    of   American    Culture ' ' 
Chapter  XI 

Tufts— "The  Real  Business  of  Living,"  Chapters  XXXVII- 
XXXIX 

' '  Book  of  Knowledge ' '  see  general  index 

' '  Compton 's  Pictured  Encyclopedia ' '  See  Fact  Index 

"World  Book"  Guide  Volume,  How  We  Govern  Ourselves, 

8558,  8559— How  We  Select  Officials  8537,  8538 
Beard — "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chapters  I,  II, 
IV-VII 

Bryce — "The  American  Commonwealth"  Volume  II,  Part  III 
Churchill — "Coniston,  Mr.  Crewe's  Career" 
Haskin — "American  Government,"  Chapter  XXXI 
Kent— "The  Great  Game  of  Polities" 

MuNRO — "The  Government  of  the  United  States,"  Chapters 

XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV 
Reed — ' '  Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government, ' '  Chap- 
ters V-VIII 

Shepherd — "The  Boys'  Own  Book  of  Politics" 


UNIT  VII.— OUR  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Purpose 

Everybody  who  even  pretends  to  be  intelligent 
knows  something  about  our  national  government.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  our  local  government  touches  us 
dozens  of  times  where  the  national  government  touches 
us  once.  It  is  also  true  that  all  of  us,  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida,  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  vast  scope  of  its 
work,  its  organization  is  really  very  simple  and  rather 
easy  to  grasp.  For  these  reasons  we  vnll  take  up  first 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  national  govern- 
ment before  we  proceed  to  the  smaller  political  units 
such  as  the  states  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  states. 


In  connection  with  our  study  of  the  national  govern- 
ment it  may  also  be  appropriate  to  say  a  little  about 
those  lands  under  the  American  flag  which  are  called 
territories,  colonies,  or  possessions. 

A.    Our  national  Constitution 

1.  Its  making  (Review  from  the  pupils'  study 
of  American  history  if  there  is  time) 

a.  When,  where,  by  whom? 

b.  Prom  what  sources  did  the  makers  of  our 
Constitution  get  their  ideas? 

c.  How  the  Constitution  was  ratified 

(1)  Terms  on  which  it  might  be  ratified 
(Art.  VII) 

(2)  The  struggle  for  ratification 

2.  The  parts  of  the  Constitution  and  what  each 
deals  with.  (Make  a  diagram  or  chart  that 
will  show  the  essential  features  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  devoted  to  each  main  topic.) 

3.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  changed? 

a.  By  what  process  may  amendments  be 
adopted  ? 

b.  Amendments  which  have  been  made 


Number  of 
Amendment 

Year 
Adopted 

General  Provisions 

I,  etc., 

to 

XX 

(Do  not  expect  pupils  to  mem- 
orize tlie  amendments.  Amend- 
ments I-X  may  for  thie  present 
be  referred  to  collectively  as  a 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  general 
purpose  of  each  later  Amend- 
ment should  be  distinguished, 
however.) 

B. 


e.  "What  other  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested ? 

The  relation  between  the  national  government 
and  the  states 

1.  What  is  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land?" 
(Art.  VI,  par.  2) 

2.  What  powers  does  the  Constitution  grant  to 
Congress?  Classify  these  under  such  head- 
ings as :  financial,  military,  territorial,  com- 
mercial, political,  general  (See  Art.  I,  section 
8 ;  Art.  IV,  section  3 ;  Art.  V)  (Do  not  stress 
this  classification  with  the  weaker  pupils) 

3.  What  powers  are  denied  to  the  states ?  (Art. 
I,  section  10) 

4.  What  are  some  important  powers  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  states? 

5.  What  powers  are  denied  to  national  and  state 
governments  alike?  To  bring  out  this  dis- 
tribution of  powers,  draw  a  diagram  that  will 
show  the  powers  delegated  to  the  national 
government,  those  reserved  to  the  states,  and 
the  concurrent  powers  exercised  by  both  the 
national  and  the  state  governments.  Make 
sure  that  these  terms  are  understood.  Give 
examples  of  laws,  real  or  imaginary,  and  have 
the  pupils  decide  whether  they  might  be 
passed  by  Congress,  by  state  legislatures,  by 
either,  or  by  neither. 
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Law-making  in  the  national  government 
1.  Important  facts  about  Congress 


Houses 


D. 


Nnmber 
of  mem.- 
bers 


How 
elected 


Terms 


Qualifica- 
tions 


Presid- 
ing- offi- 
cers 


Special 
powers 


a. 


b. 


c. 


e. 


f. 


Who  are  the  senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
who  is  the  representative  from  our  district. 
(Draw  a  map  of  your  congressional  district) 
How  many  representatives  does  Pennsylvania 
elect?  How  can  we  follow  the  record  of  our 
representatives  in  the  State  Legislature?  in 
Congress  ? 

What  are  the  chief  facts  about  the  sessions  of 
Congress  ? 

When  and  where  are  they  held  and  what 
are  they  called? 

What  other  officers  than  those  who  preside 
does  each  house  have? 
What  compensation  do  members  of  Con- 
gress receive? 

What  privileges  do  members  enjoy  while 
sessions  are  going  on? 
Are  there  any  restrictions  upon  members 
of  Congress? 

On  what  committees  are  your  State  and 
National  representatives  serving? 

By  what  process  are  laws  passed? 
a.  What  part  does  each  house  have  in  law- 
making ? 

What  is  the  work  of  the  committees  in 
each  house?    Why  is  it  important? 
What  is  the  President's  part  in  law-mak- 
ing?   Bring  out  the  different  ways  in 
which  a  bill  may  be  handled  after  it  gets 
into  the  President's  hands. 
If  possible,  trace  the  actual  procedure  in 
connection  with  some  particular  bill  (See 
the  United  States  Daily) 
What  are  some  important  laws  recently 
passed  or  now  proposed? 
Be  sure  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms 
is   understood :     quorum,   lobbying,  log 
rolling,  rider,  filibuster,  pocket  veto,  Con- 
gressional Record,  Congress-at-large,  ap- 
portionment. 
Law-enforcement  in  the  national  government 

1.  The  President 

What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President?  What  is  there  about  his  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs  that  causes  him 
sometimes  to  be  called  the  most  important 
officer  in  the  world? 

What  qualifications  must  a  President  have  ? 
(1)  Provisions  in  the  Constitution 


b. 


c. 


d. 


f. 


a. 


b. 


(2)  Other  considerations  that  are  taken 
into  account 

c.  How  long  does  the  President  serve  ? 

(1)  What  does  the  Constitution  provide? 

(2)  What  custom  has  been  established  in 
this  connection? 

d.  How  is  the  President  chosen? 
(1)  Procedure 


steps 


Nomination 
Campaign 
Choice  of 

electors 
Count  of 

electoral 

votes 
Possible 

further 

steps 


Remarks 


In  the  last  column  show  whether  the  step  is 
required   by   the    Constitution   and   if  so, 
whether  it  is  any  longer  significant.    If  a 
presidential  election  is  to  be  held  soon,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  regular  presidential 
nominating  convention  for  one  of  the  great 
parties  may  be  planned  and  held  by  the  class. 
(2)    Distinguish  between  electoral  vote 
and  popular  vote.    Which  is  more 
important?    Why?    Shoiild  that  be 
the  case  ?  Could  a  candidate  be  ahead 
in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other? 
e.  How  are  vacancies  in  the  Presidency  filled  ? 
The  Cabinet 

What  are  its  duties  in  general? 
How  are  its  members  chosen  and  for  how 
long? 

c.  Compare  our  Cabinet  with  what  is  called 

the  Cabinet  in  the  English  government 
Administrative  services 

Administrative  departments 


2. 


a. 
b. 


3. 


a. 


Notable 

Present  bead 

Duties  In 

bureaus 

Name 

and  title 

g^eneral 

or  offlcea 

b.   Special  commissions  and  organizations 


Name 

How  composed 

Special  duties 

E. 


(Pupils  need  not  be  expected  to  memorize  tire- 
some and  relatively  unimportant  details  about 
the  administrative  and  judicial  agencies  of  the 
government,  but  the  general  functions  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  organization  of  these 
bodies  should  be  understood.  Call  attention  con- 
stantly to  references  pertaining  to  cabinet  of- 
ficers or  judges  in  the  press.) 

The  federal  courts 

1.  In  general  what  jurisdiction  do  they  have,  as 
compared  with  the  courts  of  the  states? 
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2.  How  are  judges  chosen  and  for  how  long?  Is 
this  a  good  practice? 

3.  The  regular  federal  court  system 


NumlDer  of 

courts  ana 

General 

Name 

judges 

jurisdiction 

4.  The  Supreme  Court 

a.  What  kinds  of  cases  come  before  it? 

b.  Why  is  it  one  of  the  most  important  courts 
in  the  world?  How  does  it  influence  the 
policies  of  the  government? 

c.  Does  its  own  attitude  on  public  questions 
ever  change?    If  so,  why  and  how? 

d.  Who  are  or  have  been  some  famous  jus- 
tices of  our  national  Supreme  Court? 
Know  the  name  of  the  present  chief  jus- 
tice and  of  as  many  of  the  other  members 
as  possible 

5.  Special  federal  courts 


Naxcie 

Menxbersbip 

Nature  of  their  work 

F.  The  government  of  territories 

1.  What  is  a  territory?  Why  are  such  govern- 
ments established  and  on  what  aixthority? 

2.  What  are  our  present  territories?  Are  they 
likely  to  become  states  soon? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  govern- 
ment of  territories?  How  are  they  repre- 
sented in  the  national  government? 

G.  Our  possessions 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  territory 
and  a  iwssession  or  colony? 

2.  The  District  of  Columbia 

a.  When  and  why  was  it  organized? 

b.  How  is  it  governed?    Do  you  think  this 
arrangement  is  satisfactory? 

3.  Colonies  or  possessions 

a.  Locate  them  on  a  map  of  the  world 

b.  Facts  about  them  (Details  not  necessary 
to  memorize.) 


Name 

How 

acetuired 

How 
g'ovemed 

Statistics  and 
importance 

(See  World  Almanac 
and  similar  sources 
of  information) 

4.  What  special  problems  are  connected  with  our 
government  of  possessions? 

a.  What  particular  questions  or  difficulties 
are  connected  with  our  government  of  the 
Philippines  ? 

b.  What  special  conditions  in  any  of  the 
other  possessions  call  for  particular  atten- 
tion ? 


Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

The  articles  of  confederation,  the  first  Constitution  of  the 

United  States 
The  story  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787 
Sources  from  which  the  makers  of  our  National  Constitution 

got  their  ideas 
The  history  of  a  particular  constitutional  amendment 
Eesolved,  that  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution 

should  be  ratified  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
What  a  congressman  has  to  do 
A  day 's  work  in  Congress 
Leading  members  of  the  present  Congress 
The  members  in  Congress  from  our  district 
Pennsylvania's  United  States  Senators 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
How  a  committee  of  Congress  works 
The  Capitol  at  Washington 
The  story  of  a  particular  law 

The  White  House   -    . -  .,;■>■.  ^  . 

Our  present  President 

The  President 's  life  from  day  to  day 

Some  possible  improvements  in  the  method  of  electing  our 
President 

Eesolved,  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of 

the  people 
What  happens  on  Inauguration  Day 

The  last  presidential  campaign  (Draw  a  map  to  show  how 

the  various  states  voted) 
The  presidential  nominating  convention 
Presidents  of  whom  I  think  highly 
A  sketch  of  the  President's  cabinet 
The  work  of  the  bureau  of  the  census 
The  Library  of  Congress 

The  Supreme  Court;  its  members  and  its  customs 

Some  important  Supreme  Court  decisions 

Should  judges  be  elected  by  popular  vote? 

John  Marshall  and  his  place  in  our  history 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  right  to  set  aside  a  law 

of  Congress? 
Hawaii,  an  island  paradise 
Alaska,  its  needs  and  possibilities 

The  construction  and  management  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
What  the  Philippines  owe  to  the  United  States 
Resolved,  that  the  Philippines  should  be  given  their  independ- 
ence promptly 

Some  problems  that  other  nations  have  had  with  colonies  and 
possessions 

Kipling's  "White  Man's  Burden  and  What  it  Signifies" 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  its  government 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


Philadelphia  convention 

ratification 

amendment 

"The  supreme  Ijaw  of  the 

land ' ' 
delegated  powers 
reserved  powers 
concurrent  powers 
long  session 
short  session 
special  session 
freedom  of  debate 
"I;nme  Duck" 
Congress 
Capitol 
Senate 

"senatorial  courtesy" 

House  of  ^Representatives 

Congressmen-at-large 

congressional  district 

Vice-President 

speakers  •■ ' 

quorum  :        .  i 

lobbying 

log-rolling 

committee  system 

conference  committee 


rider 
veto 

filibuster 

Congressional  Record 

apportionment 

President 

White  House 

electoral  college 

electoi-nl  vote 

popular  vote 

nomination 

campa'gn 

inauguration 

cabinet 

admin  strative  departments 

district  courts 

circuit  courts  of  appeal 

Supreme  Court 

"good  behavior" 

customs  court 

court  of  customs  and  patent 

appeals 
territoiy 
delegate 
possession 
colony 

federal  district 
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Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

When  and  under  what  conditions  was  our  National  Constitution 
made  and  adopted?    What  is  its  general  organization! 

Wliat  is  the  relation  between  the  national  government  and 
the  states?  What  powers  does  each  have  as  compared 
with  the  other? 

How  are  laws  made  in  the  national  government  and  what  are 

the  important  facts  about  the  organization  of  Congress? 
Who  are  responsible  in  the  national  government  for  enforcing 

and  administering  the  laws? 
What  is  the  work  and  the  authority  of  the  federal  courts? 
How  are  territories  and  possessions  governed,  and  what  is  the 

place  of  each  under  our  present  system  of  government? 
How  may  our  National  Constitution  be  amended?    To  what 

extent  and  for  what  purposes  have  we  made  use  of  the 

privilege? 

What  is  the  complete  process  through  which  a  bill  passes  in 

order  to  become  a  law? 
Why  is  the  President  such  an  important  official?    What  are 

his  powers  and  duties? 
By  what  process  is  a  President  chosen?    How  are  vacancies 

in  the  office  filled? 
What  is  the  place  of  the  Cabinet  in  our  system  of  government? 

How  does  it  compare  with  bodies  of  similar  name  in  other 

governments? 

Under  whose  direction  are  the  administrative  departments  of 
our  national  government  and  what  are  the  most  import- 
ant activities  of  each? 

Why  is  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  most  powerful 
judicial  body  in  the  world?  How  is  it  made  up  and  what 
is  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction? 

What  other  forms  of  government  than  states  are  found  under 
the  American  flag,  and  what  is  the  difference  among  them? 

What  special  problems  are  raised  in  connection  with  any  of 
our  possessions? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Magrubee — ' '  American  Government, ' '  Chapters  III-XIV,  XVI 
' '  Book  of  Knowledge ' '  see  general  index 
"Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,"  see  Fact  Index 
"World  Book,"  Guide  Volume,  8560-8566 

Bbaed — "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chapters  VIII- 

XIV,  XX,  XXI 
Haines — ' '  Your  Congress ' ' 

Haskin — "American  Government,"  Chapters  I,  XIX,  XX- 

XXII,  XXV-XXVIII 
' '  Lessons  in  National  and  Community  Life, ' '  A-12,.  B-13 
MOEAN — ' '  American  Presidents ' ' 
Morgan — * '  Our  Presidents ' ' 

MuNEO — "The  Government  of  the  United  States,"  Chapters 

I-V,  VIII-XV,  XX-XXII,  XXV-XXVIII 
Reed — "Form    and    Functions    of    American  Government," 

Chapters  I-IV,  XIX-XXVI 
Young — "The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work," 
Chapters  II-XIII 


UNIT  VIII— OUR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Purpose 

Lincoln  once  said,  "The  union  existed  iefore  the 
states,  in  fact  it  created  them  as  states".  No  dotiht 
he  was  referring  to  the  spirit  of  united  action  that 
Jed  the  original  thirteen  states  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence together  and  to  attempt  as  a  group  to  do 
what  the  thirteen  coidd  not  have  done  separately. 
Yet  all  the  thirteen  original  states  had  heen  colonies 
under  English  nde  for  many  years  before  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  The  states 
united  in  a  common  hond  of  allegiance  to  a  Consti- 
tution, are  the  component  parts  of  our  great  nation. 
We  cannot  understand  our  Union,  therefore,  u/ithout 
knowing  something  about  the  states  and  their  place 


in  the  Union.  Moreover,  since  our  states  control  so 
many  important  matters,  such  as  education,  highway 
construction,  local  government,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  important  courts,  we  need  to  have  definite  in- 
formation about  the  state  in  which  we  live  and  the 
government  under  ivhich  it  is  carried  on. 

Coming  down  the  list  of  governments  from  that  of 
the  nation  to  our  own  local  community  we  reach,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  county,  city,  borough,  and  town- 
ship. The  scope  of  the  authority  of  local  govern- 
ments is  in  one  sense  very  limited,  but  in  another  sense 
very  wide.  A  city  or  a  township  has  no  authority 
over  any  except  those  who  travel,  live,  or  own  prop- 
erty, within  its  limits.  Local  governments  are  di- 
rectly creatures  of  the  state.  The  national  govern- 
ment leaves  to  the  states  entire  control  over  them. 
Yet  in  countless  xvays  the  local  government  affects 
the  daily  life  of  its  people. 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  from  one  community 
to  another,  it  is  hard  to  make  many  general  state- 
ments about  local  governments.  Besides,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  get  information  in  concise  and  intelligible 
form  about  them.  For  these  reasons  and  others  we 
sometimes  know  less  ahout  the  government  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live  than  we  do  about  that 
of  the  state  or  the  nation.  The  good  citizen,  however, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  situation,  for  if  his 
local  government  is  dishonest  or  incompetent,  the  evil 
effects  of  misgovernment  may  extend  their  corrupt- 
ing influences  as  far  as  the  state  capital  or  even  be- 
yond. 

Section  One — State  Government  in  General 

A.  How  our  states  originated 

1.  From  your  knowledge  of  history  prove  that 
the  form  of  our  state  government  was  very 
directly  derived  from  that  of  the  colonies 

2.  When  and  how  did  the  colonies  become  states  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  government  did  Pennsylvania 
have  during  its  first  years  as  a  state? 

B.  How  may  new  states  be  admitted? 

1.  What  provisions  does  the  Constitution  lay 
down? 

2.  Are  there  any  limitations  on  the  admission 
of  new  states? 

3.  How  many  states  do  we  have  now?  Are  any 
more  in  prospect?  Why  or  why  not?  (If 
there  is  time,  it  would  be  instructive  to  have 
the  pupils  show  on  a  map  of  the  United  States 
the  dates  of  admission  of  each  state,  adding 
the  dates  to  the  map  as  the  teacher  or  some 
member  of  the  class  traces  the  progress  of 
admission.) 

C.  What  are  tlie  relations  of  the  states  to  one  an- 
other ? 

1.  Are  all  the  states  of  the  same  rank?  Does 
the  Constitution  attempt  to  keep  them  so? 
(Art.  I,  See.  3,  par.  1;  Art.  V,  last  clause) 

2.  Are  the  laws  of  the  states  uniform? 

a.  Why  or  why  not?    Give  examples  to  es- 
tablish your  answer 

b.  Must  one  state  respect  the  laws  of  another 
state  ? 
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e.  If  a  person  visits  a  state  in  -whicli  lie  does 
not  live,  what  rights  does  he  have  there? 

3.  Is  anything  done  to  a  person  accused  of  crime 
who  goes  from  one  state  to  another  ? 

4.  Distinguish  between  intrastate  and  interstate 

D.  Some  general  features  of  state  governments 

1.  What  features  of  government  are  common  to 
all  states? 

2.  What  general  statements  may  be  made  about 
state  constitutions,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  national  Constitution? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  matters 
wholly  or  mainly  under  the  control  of  state 
governments  ? 

4.  In  several  states  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  the  number  of  state 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  to  center 
much  power  in  the  governor.  Do  you  think 
this  is  a  good  plan? 

Section  Two — State  Government  in  Pennsylvania 

E.  Notable  facts  about  Pennsylvania 

1.  Know  your  state.  (If  these  topics  have  been 
satisfactorily  covered  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, extended  reference  to  them  is  unneces- 
sary here) 

a.  On  a  map  of  Pennsylvania  show  its  chief 
geographical  features,  railroads,  state  high- 
ways, etc.,  and  twelve  or  more  of  its  most 
important  cities 

b.  Enumerate  significant  data  such  as:  area, 
population  (1930),  population  per  square 
mile,  facts  about-  race,  nationality,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  etc.  With  reference  to 
these  items  make  some  comparisons  with 
such  states  as  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Texas,  Virginia 

2.  The  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania 

a.  How  many  have  there  been  and  when  was 
each  adopted? 

b.  Compare  its  preamble  and  general  uses 
with  those  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion 

c.  How  may  amendments  to  the  Pennsylvania 
constitution  be  made  ? 

d.  When  were  the  last  amendments  made  and 
when  may  the  people  vote  next  on  amend- 
ments ? 

F.  Law-making  in  Pennsylvania 

1.  What  is  the  official  title  of  the  law-making 
body  in  Pennsylvania? 

2.  Its  composition 


Hoases 

Number  of 
members 

How 

cbosen 

Term 

Presiding 

Officers 

3.  What  senatorial  and  representative  district  do 
you  live  in  and  who  represent  you  at  present  ? 

4.  When  are  sessions  held  and  what  compensa- 
tion is  paid  members  for  attending  them  1 


5.  What  differences  are  there  in  the  process  of 
law-making  in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with 
the  processes  in  Congress?  (If  the  General 
Assembly  is  in  session  at  the  time  the  class  is 
studying  this  topic,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
follow  a  particular  measure  through  the 
houses.) 

G.    Law-enforcement  in  Pennsylvania 

1.  Governor 

a.  What  are  his  powers  and  duties  ?  Does  he 
s^em  to  have  much  or  little  power  ?  What 
are  his  relations  with  other  state  officials? 

b.  How  is  he  chosen  and  for  how  long  ?  What 
qualifications  must  he  possess? 

c.  Compare  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  Governor  of  other  states  as  to 
term,  compensation,  and  importance 

d.  Be  familiar  with  the  record  and  policies 
of  the  present  Governor 

2.  Other  important  executive  officials 


Title 

Present  official 

How  chosen 

Term 

Dntlea 

(Remember  that  these 
may  change  from  time 
to  time) 

3.  Mention  any  boards  or  commissions  that  have 
important  work  to  do  in  the  state,  and  tell  the 
main  facts  about  their  membership  and  duties. 
Note  especially  the  Public  Service  Commission 

H.    The  courts  of  Pennsylvania 
1.  State-wide  courts 


Title 

1  Number 
I  of  jus- 
tices 

How 

chosen 

Term 

Kinds  of 
cases 

Where 
they 
meet 

2.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  or  the  Superior  Court  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

3.  What  courts,  whose  organization  is  based  on 
the  counties,  are  a  part  of  the  state  judicial 
system?  (Since  their  actual  operation  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the  work  of  some  county 
officials,  the  discussion  of  court  procedure  is 
deferred  until  later  in  this  Unit.  It  can  easily 
be  considered  here,  if  desired) 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  state  courts  to  federal 
courts  ? 

a.  Can  cases  be  taken  from  state  courts  to 
the  national  courts  ?  If  so,  what  and  when  ? 

b.  Who  has  the  final  work  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  state  laws  and  constitution? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Pennsylvania  before  the  Eevolution 

The  development  of  Pennsylvania  since  it  became  a  state 
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The  people  and  cities  of  Pennsylvania 

The  industries  and  occupations  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
The  states  and  the  flag 

Notable  examples  of  differences  between  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  laws  of  other  states 
What  rights  do  I  have  when  I  visit  in  New  York? 
The  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg 

Our  last  General  Assembly — What  did  it  accomplish? 
Our  present  Governor 

The  Justices  in  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
Eesolved,  that  Pennsylvania  should  have  one  small  legislative 
council  in  place  of  its  present  General  Assembly 

Section  Three — Local  Government  in  Pennsylvania 

I.    The  importance  of  local  government 

1.  Why  are  local  governments  needed  ?  Are  the}' 
more  important  in  a  democratic  government 
than  in  other  kinds  ? 

2.  Give  some  typical  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
work  that  local  governments  now  carry  on 

3.  Explain  the  relation  of  local  governments  to 
the  state.  (Make  it  clear  that  all  power  comes 
from  the  state) 

4.  Forms  of  local  government 

a.  What  forms  of  local  government  developed 
in  the  thirteen  colonies  ?   Where  and  why  ? 

b.  Show  how  local  government  was  extended 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  (Omit  b.  and 
e.  if  time  is  limited) 

(1)  HoAv  were  the  original  forms  ex- 
tended 1 

(2)  What  was  the  congressioiiial  tovni- 
ship  f 

c.  Explain  the  terms  used  for  the  smaller 
local  governments  in  different  states : 
town,  township,  horough,  village 

J.    The  work  of  county  governments 

1.  How  does  the  county  in  Pennsylvania  com- 
pare in  importance  with  counties  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  ? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  responsibilities  and  activi- 
ties of  countj-  governments?  For  how  many 
purposes  do  they  have  the  right  to  spend 
money  ? 

3.  General  facts  about  counties  in  Pennsylvania 

a.  How  may  counties  be  created?  How  many 
counties  are  there  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

b.  Of  what  are  counties  composed  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  the  county  ? 
(If  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  was  drawn 
on  an  outline  map  showing  county  bounda- 
ries, the  names  of  the  counties  might  well 
be  filled  in  at  this  time.) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  county  seatf  Give  some 
examples  of  places  that  are  county  seats. 

5.  Our  county 

a.  General  information 

(1)  What  are  the  chief  facts  about  its 
history  ? 

(2)  What  is  its  present  area  and  popula- 
tion ? 

(3)  Be  familiar  with  the  map  of  the 
county  and  all  the  important  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships.  (Draw  a 
county  map  if  you  have  time) 


Chief  officials 

(1)    Titles  and  duties 


Offices 

Duties 

Present  holders 

(Ijearn  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners and  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  important  offi- 
cers, but  remember  that 
these  are  subject  to  frequent 
change) 

(2) 
(3) 


are 


(4) 


K. 


Explain  how  county  officers 
chosen  and  for  how  long. 
What  officials  in  the  county  have 
legislative,  what  ones  have  executive, 
and  what  ones  judicial  authority? 
Why  do  you  suppose  we  have  so 
many  county  officers  elected  by  the 
people?  Do  you  think  this  is  de- 
sirable ? 

The  smaller  local  governments  in  Pennsylvania 
(City  pupils  may  need  only  a  general  under- 
standing of  this  topic) 
1.  Organization 


Expla- 
nation 

Iieg°islative 
officials 

Executive 
officials 

Judicial 
officials 

Township 
First- 
class 
Second 
class 
Borough 

2.  HoAv  are  local  officers  chosen  and  for  how 
long  ? 

3.  Define,  in  connection  with  local  governments, 

incorporation,  ordinance,  home  rule  (Do 
we  have  this  in  Pennsylvania?) 

Cities  and  their  government 

1.  What  is  the  place  of  cities  in  our  system  of 
government  ? 

a.  Give  a  good  definition  for  a  city 

b.  What  requirements  are  necessary  for  a 
place  to  become  a  city? 

c.  What  is  the  relation  of  cities  to  the  state 
and  to  the  county? 

d.  Explain  the  classification  of  cities 

(1)  Why  are  cities  classified? 

(2)  How  are  cities  classified  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

e.  How  are  cities  divided  and  why? 

2.  Forms  of  city  government 

a.  What  was  the  early  form  of  government 
common  in  cities  and  why  was  that  form 
used? 

b.  Wliat  are  the  most  common  forms  of  city 
government  today? 


Form 


Chief 

features 


Ezaxnples 


Advantagfes  or 
disadvantages 


Draw  diagrams  for  each  of  these  three  forms  of 
government 
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3.  Special  problems  of  cities 

a.  What  problems  are  common  to  almost  all 
cities?  (A  number  of  them  were  discussed 
in  Part  I) 

b.  Are  there  any  problems  that  particularly 
concern  American  cities?   If  so,  what? 

c.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  or  solutions 
for  these  problems? 

d.  Does  the  growth  of  cities  constitute  a  prob- 

lem itself? 

e.  Do  you  think  cities  are  likely  to  keep  on 

growing  ? 

4.  Our  city.    (Pupils  outside  of  cities  may  not 

need  to  study  this  topic.  City  pupils  will 
adopt  the  outline  to  the  detail  of  their  own 
city  government). 

a.  General  information 

(1)  What  are  some  important  facts  in  the 

history  of  the  city? 

(2)  What  is  its  present  area  and  popula- 

tion ? 

(3)  What  is  its  importance  in  the  United 

States,  industrially  and  otherwise? 

(4)  Complete  the  map  of  our  city  started 

in  studying  the  early  Units,  mark- 
ing the  divisions  of  the  city  into 
wards 

b.  The  Council 

(1)  What  are  their  diities? 

(2)  How  are  they  chosen  and  for  how 

long? 

(3)  Who  are  the  present  couneilmen? 

(4)  How  is  its  work  caried  on?  (Arrange 

for  a  visit  by  the  entire  class  or  a 
committee  of  the  class  to  one  or 
more  sessions  of  the  council.) 

c.  The  Mayor 

(1)  What  are  his  duties? 

(2)  What  are  the  chief  facts  in  the  record 

of  the  present  mayor  ? 

(3)  How  is  he  chosen  and  for  how  long? 

d.  Administrative  departments 

(1)  Activities  (Only  the  most  important 
items  to  be  learned) 


Title 


Department 

Present 

G-eneral 
ci.uties 

Bureaus  and 
divisions 

(2)  How  are  administrative  officers  chosen 
and  for  how  long? 
e.  Judicial  officials  in  the  city 

(1)  Magistrates:    number,    how  chosen, 
duties 

(2)  Aldermen:    number,    how  chosen, 
duties 

5.   Explain  the  so-called  Metropolitan  Plan.  Does 
it  seem  good?    (Allegheny  County  pupils  will 
be  more  interested  in  this  topic  than  any 
other  pupils.) 
M.   The  procedure  of  cases  in  court 

1.  Names  and  kinds  of  courts  in  this  county 


ITumber  of 

judgres 


Term 


Kinds  of 
cases 


2.  Proceedings  in  trying  a  civil  suit  (Common 
Pleas  Court) 

a.  Preliminary  steps  and  their  significance 

(1)  Complaint 

(2)  Answer 

(3)  Docket 

b.  Process  of  trial  (Explain  each  step) 

(1)  Testimony  of  witnesses 

(2)  Arguments  of  lawyers 

(3)  Charge  by  the  judge 

(4)  Finding 

(5)  Judgment 

3.  Proceedings  in  trying  a  criminal  case  (Court 
of  Quarter  Session  or  Oyer  and  Terminer) 

a.  Preliminary  steps  and  their  significance 

(1)  Arrest 

(2)  Hearing 

(3)  Indictment 

b.  Process  of  trial  (Explain  each  step) 

(1)  Plea  of  the  accused 

(2)  Testimony  of  witnesses 

(3)  Arguments  of  lawyers 

(4)  Charge  by  the  judge 

(5)  Verdict  of  the  jury 

(6)  Release  or  sentence 

4.  Be  sui'c  these  terms  are  understood :  warrant, 
bail,  grand  jury,  petit  jury,  jury  wheel,  jury 
box,  evidence,  conviction,  acquittal,  "hung" 
jury,  mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  injunction, 
statute  of  limitations 

5.  On  what  grounds  may  an  appeal  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  a  court?  How  far  may 
it  be  carried? 

6.  Are  there  any  features  of  our  court  systems 
that  need  correction?  What  reputation  do 
our  courts  have  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries? 

7.  How  did  our  jury  system  originate  and  how 
important  is  it? 

8.  HoAv  are  cases  conducted  in  the  courts  of  our 
magistrates  and  aldermen? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Eesolved,  that  the  New  England  township  system  should  be 

abandoned 
The  history  of  our  county 
The  history  of  our  city 
The  history  of  an  important  suburb 

Eesolved:  that  the  city -manager  plan  of  government  should 

be  generally  adopted 
My  ideal  city 

A  trial  (Try  to  have  the  case  something  else  than  merely 
funny,  and  have  it  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  ac- 
cordance with  regular  court  procedure.  Do  not  have  the 
witnesses  take  the  regular  oath,  however,  unless  they  ac- 
tually are  to  tell  the  truth.) 

A  description  of  a  court  room 

Our  court  house 

The  members  of  our  city  (or  borough) 

Could  our  methods  of  trying  cases  in  court  be  improved? 
Resolved,   that   the   so-called   Metropolitan    Plan   should  be 

adopted  for  this  city  and  county 
How  juries  are  chosen  in  this  county 
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Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


royal  colony 
proprietary  colony 
charter  colony 
enabling  act 
interstate 
Governor 

legislature  or  general 

assembly 
state  judicial  system 
titles  of  most  important 

officials 
district  courts 
county  courts 
Superior  Court 
local  government 
town  government 
county  government 
mixed  system 
congressional  township 
county  seat 
county  commissioners 
sheriff 
coroner 

district  attorney 
treasurer 
controller 
prothonotary 
recorder  of  deeds 
register  of  wills 
etc 

incorporation 
ordinance 
home  rule 

classification  of  cities 


mayor  and  council  type 
c-onnnission  type 
manager  type 

Department  of  Public  Works 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Department  of  Public  Health 
etc 

magistrates 
aldermen 
state  justice  of  the  peace 

court  of  common  pleas 
court  of  quarter  sessions; 

oyer  and  terminer 
arrest 
hearing 
bail 

grand  jury 

indictment 

plea 

testimony 

petit  jury 

evidence 

judge 

verdict 

conviction 

acquittal 

appeal 

sentence 

complaint 

answer 

docket 

finding 

judgment 

warrant 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

How  did  our  states  originate  and  how  may  new  states  be 

brought  into  the  union? 
What  are  the  relations  of  the  states  to  one  another? 
What  general  features  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  state 

governments? 

What  special  facts  are  significant  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania — - 
its  size,  population,  cities,  and  industries? 

What  particular  characteristics  may  be  noted  about  the  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania? 

What  are  the  main  facts  about  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania — its  membership,  powers,  and  methods? 

What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  and  who 
occupies  the  position  at  present? 

How  is  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania organized  and  what  are  its  chief  officials? 

What  is  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Why  are  local  governments  needed  and  why  is  their  work  im- 
portant? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  local  government  we  now 
have  in  this  country? 

What  place  does  the  county  have  in  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

How  is  our  county  governed? 

How  are  townships  and  boroughs  formed  and  what  authority 

do  their  officers  have? 
How  are  eases  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  state,  civil  and 

criminal? 

How  important  are  cities  in  our  state  and  nation? 
What  forms  of  city  government  are  most  common? 
What  special  problems  do  American  cities  face  today? 
How  is  our  city  governed  and  what  are  its  own  particular 
problems? 

Special  Reference  Material 

"Book  of  Knowledge" — see  general  index 
' '  Compton 's  Pictured  Encyclopedia, ' '  see  Fact  Index 
"World  Book"  Guide  Volume,  8559,  8561-8566 
Beard — "American  Government  and  Politics"  Chapters  XXII- 
XXXIV 

Fairlie — "Local    Government    in    Counties,    Towns,  and 
Villages" 


"Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,"  B-18,  B  19 

MuNRO — ' '  The  Government  of  American  Cities ' ' 

MuNRO — ' '  The  Government  of  the  United  States, ' '  Chapters 

XXVIII-XXXII,  XXXIV-XLII 
Eeed — "Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government,"  Parts 
III,  IV 

Tufts— "The  Eeal  Business  of  Living,"  Chapter  XXX 

Such  texts  as  Walton,  "The  Pennsylvania  Citizen;" 
Philips,  "Nation  and  State,"  and  Shimmell,  "Pennsylvania 
Citizen"  should  be  used  with  care.  If  up-to-date  editions  are 
available,  they  will  be  very  helpful,  but  old  editions  are  likely 
to  be  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Try  to  keep  on  hand  the 
latest  edition  of  the  ' '  Pennsylvania  Manual. ' ' 


UNIT  IX— HOW  OUR  GOVERNMENTS  ARE 
FINANCED 

Purpose 

It  would  he  fine  if  all  public  service  co^dd  he  ren- 
dered by  good  citizens  who  had  time  to  spare  and 
were  anxious  to  make  a  contrihxition  to  the  welfare 
of  their  nation  unthout  thought  of  heing  paid  for 
their  service.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not 
hanje  in,  this  country,  or  any  other,  enough  capable 
and  willing  people  who  coidd  get  along  without  re- 
ceiving something  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  Government  therefore  costs  money  for  the 
salaries  of  public  officials.  There  are  heavy  costs 
also  for  constructing  public  works  cmd  public  build- 
ings and  keeping  them  in  good  condition  and  repair, 
a\nd  for  rendering  the  many  services  for  which  we 
are  always  asking. 

(Some  of  the  topics  in  this  Unit  may  be  difficult  for  some 
classes.  If  this  is  the  case,  try  to  select  topics,  problems,  and 
definitions  which  are  within  their  comprehension  and  devote 
your  four  days  to  those.  Bo  not  ash  for  memorisation  of 
definitions  and  statistics  which  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil). 

A.  Wliy  our  governments  need  money 

1.  List  three  or  four  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
services  rendered  by  the  government  which 
cause  expense.  Do  this  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment, the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
your  county,  your  local  community,  and  your 
school  district. 

2.  Take  some  particular  building  or  piece  of 
public  property,  as  the  Court  House,  the 
Capitol  Building  at  Harrisbui-g  or  "Washing- 
ton, your  school  building,  or  a  park,  and  list 
the  ways  in  which  it  causes  expense. 

3.  Do  the  governments  ever  get  things  done  for 
them  for  nothing  ?   If  so,  what  and  when  ? 

B.  How  the  government  gets  money  or  property  for 
public  use 


Means 


Definition 
and  examples 


Relative 
Importance 


C.    Taxes  and  their  payment 

1.  Give  a  good  definition  of  tax 

2.  What  qualities  should  a  good  tax  possess  ?  Is 
it  easy  to  plan  a  tax  that  possesses  all  those 
qualities  ? 
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3.  What  is  the  difference  between  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes  ?  Give  examples  of  eacli.  Which 
is  likely  to  be  more  popular  ?   Why  ? 

4.  Commonly  used  sources  for  taxes 


National,  state 

Source 

Explanation 

or  local 

Real  estate 

Personal 

property 

Income 

Inheritance 

Customs 

Excise 

Poll,  Etc. 

5.  How  are  tax  rates  fixed? 

a.  What  is  the  work  of  assessors?  What 
grades  of  government  have  them? 

b.  Should  property  be  assessed  at  its  full 
value?    Is  it  regularly? 

c.  Is  it  important  that  the  assessment  of 
property  be  uniform  ?   Why,  or  why  not  ? 

d.  How  is  the  rate  of  tax  determined? 

e.  How  is  the  tax  rate  expressed  ? 

6.  How  are  taxes  levied  and  collected? 

a.  What  officials  or  bodies  have  responsibil- 
ities in  this  matter? 
Fill  out  the  following  table  listing  the  kinds 
of  taxes  paid  by  your  parents  and  indicate 
the  service  which  is  received  in  return  for 
these  taxes. 


Government 

Kinds  of  taxes 
and  ratea 

Services 
Received 

Federal  Government 

State  Government 

County 

Municipality 

School  District 

b.  What  may  be  done  if  taxes  are  not  paid 
when  they  are  due? 

7.  For  what  special  uses,  other  than  to  raise 
revenue,  may  taxes  be  employed?  Do  you 
consider  such  uses  good  or  bad? 

D.    Spending  public  money 

1.  Who  decides  for  what  purposes  public  money 
should  be  spent?  Answer  the  question  for 
national  government,  state,  county,  local  com- 
munity, and  school  district 

2.  Explain  the  operation  of  budget  systems 

a.  What  is  a  budget?  Is  budget-making 
more  or  less  desirable  in  public  finance 
than  in  the  management  of  a  family? 

b.  How  is  budget-making  done  ?  Answer  for 
each  grade  of  government  with  reference 
to  the  officials  who  prepare  the  budget  and 
the  body  by  whom  the  budget  is  adopted 

t  c.  Are  there  any  difficulties  or  objections 

connected  with  budget-making.  What  is 
meant  by  balancing  the  budget? 


d.  What  officers  have  any  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  paying  out  of  public 
money  ? 

E.  What  part  do  debts  play  in  public  finance? 

1.  Do  you  consider  borrowing  money  justifiable  7 
If  so,  for  what  purposes  ?  For  what  is  it  un- 
justifiable ? 

2.  By  what  means  do  governments  obtain  money 
through  borrowing? 

3.  May  a  government  ever  be  better  off  if  it  has 
a  debt  than  if  it  does  not  ?  Why  or  why  not  ? 
Why  do  we  need  to  be  cautious  about  incur- 
ring public  debts? 

4.  What  methods  are  used  in  paying  off  public 
debts?  Be  sure  to  understand  such  terms 
as :    bonds,  series,  sinking  fund. 

F.  Some  practical  problems  in  public  finance 

1.  How  do  the  debts  of  our  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments compare  with  those  of  other  states, 
cities,  etc.?    Can  you  explain  the  difference? 

2.  More  than  three-fourths  of  our  national  debt 
and  regular  expenses  are  due  to  the  cost  of 
wars,  past  or  possible.  Does  it  seem  wise? 
Can  anything  be  done  about  it? 

3.  Why  have  some  governments  failed  to  pay 
their  debts  when  they  became  due  ?  What  is  a 
moratorium  ? 

4.  What  particular  financial  problems,  if  any, 
are  now  perplexing  to  our  national,  state,  or 
local  government? 

5.  What  are  the  tax  rates  for  our  school  district, 
county,  and  other  local  governments  this 
year?  Have  they  been  raised  or  reduced 
lately?  Why? 

G.  What  are  some  proposed  reforms  in  the  method 
of  taxation? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  double  taxation?  Is  it  fair 
or  unfair?  r 

2.  Are  high  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances 
desirable  ? 

3.  Explain  the  single  tax  and  give  the  principal 
arguments  for  and  against  it.  To  what  ex- 
tent is  the  principle  of  the  single  tax  used  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

4.  Explain  other  proposals,  such  as  a  sales  tax. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  our  local  taxes  are  levied  and  collected 
How  our  governments  could  save  money 
The  taxes  our  family  pays 

Could  the  system  of  budget-making  in  our  local  government 

be  improved? 
The  "pork  barrel"- — Does  it  still  exist? 
Henry  George  and  his  opinions  on  the  single  tax 
A  graph  showing  the  per  capita  debts  of  various  states 
Is  it  good  for  a  Government  to  have  a  permanent  debt? 
A  series  of  graphs  showing  the  principal  classes  of  expendi- 
tures or  the  principal  sources  of  revenues  for  national, 
state,  and  local  governments 
Examples  in  our  community  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 

eminent  domain 
Resolved,  that  every  state  should  levy  an  income  tax 
How  are  the  expenses  for  constructing  streets  met  in  our 
community? 
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Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


public  works 

public  buildings 

public  service 

public  property 

tax 

loan 

gift 

special  assessment 
eminent  domain 
direct  tax 
indirect  tax 
income  tax 
inheritance  tax 
customs  tax 
excise  tax 

internal  revenue  tax 
poll  tax 


real  estate 

personal  property 

assessment 

millage 

tax  rate 

appropriations 

budget 

balancing  the  budget 

controller 

public  finance 

public  debts 

bonds 

series 

sinking  fund 
double  taxation 
single  tax 
graded  tax 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  are  some  specific  examples  of  kinds  of  services  rendered 
by  our  various  governments  which  require  expense? 

By  what  means  do  our  governments  get  money  or  property 
for  public  use? 

What  is  a  tax?    What  is  a  good  tax?    By  whom  are  taxes 

levied  and  collected? 
Who  decides  how  public  money  should  be  spent  and  how  may 

such  expenses  be  handled  intelligently? 
Should  a  government  ever  go  into  debt?    If  so,  how  may  it 

best  provide  for  meeting  its  obligations? 
What  improvements   do   you  think   could   be  made  in  our 
methods  of  taxation? 

Special  Reference  Material 
World  Book — Guide  Volume,  8568-8570 

Beard — "American  Government  and  Politics,"  50-57,  Chapters 

XVII,  XXX,  XXXII 
Car\-er  and  Adams — "Our  Economic  Life,"  Chapter  XVI 
Hughes — "Fundamentals  of  Economics,"  Chapter  XVII 
Kinsman — "Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Business,"  Chapters 
XXIX,  XXX 

Magrtjder — "American  Government,"  Chapter  XXVII 
MuNRO — "Government  of  the  United  States,"  Chapters  XVI- 

XIX,  XXIII,  XLI 
Eeed — "Form   and   Functions    of    American  Government," 

Chapters  XL,  XLI 
(Almost  any  textbook  in  Economics  discusses  this  topic) 


UNIT  X— OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Purpose 

Our  idem  of  a  community  has  steadily,  undened  as 
the  years  have  rolled  on.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the 
home  town,  or  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live,  or  even  the  nation,  that  seems  to  have  common 
interests  and  common  aspirations.  Nations  have  the 
same  hinds  of  dealings  with  one  another,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  that  men  do.  No  nation  can  he  great, 
any  more  than  an  individual  can  ie,  that  tries  tO 
keep  to  itself.  It  must  both  give  and  receive.  S& 
the  United  States,  which  we  hope  and  believe  mfly 
he  the  greatest  of  all  the  nations,  must  consider  it- 
self a  part  of  the  great  world  community  and  not  only 
participate  in  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  be- 
tween itself  and  other  countries,  but  share  in  the 
other  associations  which  nations  have  with  one 
another. 

A.    The  world  as  a  community 

1.  To  what  extent  may  our  previons  definition 
of  a  eommnnity  apply  to  the  world? 


2.  What  are  the  ten  or  twelve  greatest  nations 
in  the  world  today? 

a.  What  makes  a  nation  great? 

b.  Why  do  you  include  each  in  your  list  - 

c.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  and  in  your  note- 
book the  flags  of  several  of  these  nations 

3.  Mention  several  respects  in  which  all  nation^ 

are  alike 

4.  Mention  several  respects  in  which  nations 
differ 

5.  In  what  ways  do  nations  or  their  citizens  have 
dealings  with  one  another? 

6.  In  what  matters  do  many  nations  have  a  com- 
mon interest?  (Education,  religion,  busi- 
ness, etc.) 

B.  What  relations  do  governments  have  with  one 
another  ? 

1.  What  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  "Eng- 
land favors  this,  Germany  opposes,  United 
States  follows  this  policy"? 

2.  How  do  governments  deal  with  one  another? 

a.  Treaties 

(1)  AVhat  is  a  treaty  f 

(2)  How    are    treaties    made — in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere? 

(3)  Mention  some  famous  treaties  and 
tell  what  they  dealt  with 

b.  Diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 

(1)  What  in  general  are  their  duties? 

(2)  What  grades  and  titles  are  used 
among  them? 

c.  Understand  the  meaning  of  these  terms: 
diplomatic  immunity,  persona  grata,  ex- 
territoriality, three-mile  limit,  passport 

3.  Is  there  any  law  among  nations? 

a.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  international 
law 

b.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  developed  more 
fully  than  it  is  now  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

J:.  How  has  war  affected  the  progress  of  nations  ? 

a.  What  influences  or  causes  have  led  nations 
to  go  to  war? 

b.  Have  any  good  results  come  from  wars? 

c.  What  terrible  evils  has  war  produced?  In 
what  ways  was  the  World  War  a  calam- 
ity ?  What  new  terrors  might  one  have  to 
fear  if  there  should  be  another  war? 

d.  What  has  war  cost — in  money,  in  life, 
otherwise  ? 

5.  The  problem  of  national  defense 

a.  Why  do  nations  think  they  must  have 
fighting  forces  always  on  hand? 

b.  What  varieties  of  fighting  men  and  equip- 
ment do  nations  support — land,  sea,  and 
air? 

c.  How  do  the  size  and  cost  of  the  forces 
maintained  by  different  nations  stand  to- 
day? 

d.  Compare  the  policy  of  different  countries 
in  regard  to  compulsory  military  and 
naval  service 

C.  How  have  nations  tried  to  settle  disputes  peace- 
fully? 


} 
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GOV  BSE  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


1.  Arbitration 

a.  Just  what  does  arbitration  mean?  (Not 
all  peaceful  settlements  are  examples  of 
arbitration) 

b.  Mention  some  notable  occasions  Avhen  arbi- 
tration has  been  employed  in  international 
affairs 

2.  The  Hague  Conferences 

a.  "Why  were  they  held  and  when? 

b.  What  was  accomplished  at  them? 

c.  What  is  World  Peace  Day  and  Avhy  is  it 
observed  ? 

d.  What  is  meant  by  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration  ? 

D.  World  organizations  that  encourage  peaceful  co- 
operation 

1.  The  League  of  Nations 

a.  When  and  how  was  it  established? 

b.  What  are  the  main  features  of  its  organiza- 
tion? (Point  out  on  a  map  of  the  world 
the  nations  which  now  belong  to  it  and 
those  which  do  not) 

e.  Mention  some  important  problems  which 
it  has  handled 

2.  The  World  Court  (Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice) 

a.  When  and  why  was  it  organized?  (Be 
sure  the  pupils  do  not  confuse  this  court 
with  the  earlier  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion) 

b.  Tell  of  its  members  and  the  way  they  are 
chosen 

c.  Mention  some  important  questions  it  has 
considered  and  may  consider 

E.  Further  efforts  for  world  peace 

1.  Mention  some  notable  conferences  and  treaties 
of  recent  years  and  tell  the  important  facrs 
about  each 

2.  Why  do  many  nations  still  have  armies  and 
navies  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  bring  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  ?  What  is  your  idea  of  the 
best  way  to  do  this? 

4.  Describe  the  latest  efforts  in  this  direction 

F.  The  place  of  the  United  States  among  the  nations 

1.  In  what  phases  of  the  life  of  our  people  have 
we  received  contributions  from  the  people  of 
other  countries?  (Language,  government, 
music,  science,  etc.) 

2.  How  are  our  industries  closely  related  with 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

a.  What  are  our  leading  imports  and  exports 
and  with  what  countries  is  our  foreign 
commerce  chiefly  carried  on? 

b.  How  would  our  industries  and  our  social 
life  be  affected  if  all  trade  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  cut  off? 

3.  What  officials  have  a  part  in  handling  our 
foreign  relations  and  in  what  ways? 

a.  President 

b.  Secretary  of  State 


c.  Ambassadors,  etc.     (Name  some  of  the 
important  ones) 

d.  The  Senate 

e.  Special  commissions  or  delegates 

4.  In  what  recent  peace  movements  has  the 
United  States  participated  ? 

5.  What  special  interests  and  associations  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  New  World  ? 

a.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 

b.  The  Pan-American  Union 

c.  Protectorates 

(1)  What  is  a  Tproiedorate? 

(2)  What  examples  of  this  relationship 
can  you  give? 

6.  State  clearly  just  what  are  our  relations  with 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court 

7.  List  several  statements  in  which  you  will  set 
forth  your  opinion  of  what  our  place  should 
be  in  world  affairs 

8.  How  can  a  good  American  citizen  contribute 
toward  world  peace  and  better  and  happier 
feeling  among  the  nations? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

A  pageant  of  the  nations  (Showing  what  each  nation  has  con- 
tributed or  is  contributing  to  civilization) 

The  Ehodes  Scholarship,  International  Correspondence  plans 
for  young  people 

Some  famous  treaties  in  which  the  United  States  has  had  a 
part 

The  requirements  and  duties  of  an  Ambassador  to  a  great 
nation 

An  Ambassador's  diary  (Eeal  or  imaginary) 

The  story  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences 

The  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 

What  is  done  at  the  meetings  of  the  council  and  the  assembly 

of  the  League  of  Nations 
The  judges  of  the  World  Court  and  how  they  carry  on  their 

work 

The  Pact  of  Paris — How  can  it  be  made  effective? 

A  series  of  graphs  to  illustrate  our  imports  and  exports  and 
the  countries  with  which  we  carry  on  trade  most  ex- 
tensively 

The  story  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  Pan-American  Union  and  its  work 

Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  join  the  League  of 
Nations 

The  Program  in  International  Relations  I  would  follow  if  I 

were  President 
A  good  way  to  celebrate  World  Peace  Day 
Questions  which  have  been,  solved  by  the  World  Court 
Problems  which  have  been  handled  by  the  League  of  Nations 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 

world-community 
treaty 

diplomatic  representatives 
consuls 
immunity 
persona  grata 
exterritoriality 
three-mile  limit 
passport 
extradition 
international  law 
arbitration 
Hague  conferences 


Hague  court  of  arbitration 
League  of  Nations 
league  covenant 
league  council 
league  assembly 
secretariat 
World  Court 
Washington  conference 
Pact  of  Paris 
disarmament 
Monroe  Doctrine 
Pan-American  union 
protectorates 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

To  what  extent  may  we  rightly  think  of  the  world  as  a  com- 
munity'? In  what  ways  are  nations  alike  and  what  in- 
terests do  they  have  in  common? 
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How  do  governments  carry  on  their  dealings  with  one  another! 

How  have  nations  tried  to  settle  disputes  peacefully? 

What  world-wide  organizations  have  been  formed  to  encourage 

peaceful  cooperation  among  the  nations? 
What  undertakings  are  still  going  on  with  the  thought  of 

promoting  world  peace? 
How  is  the  United  States  related  to  the  other  nations  of  the 

world? 

What  officials  and  bodies  have  responsibilities  in  our  foreign 
relations? 

What  activities  and  relationships  are  maintained  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Magrtjder — "American  Government,"  Chapter  XXXI 
Stuu.  and  Hatch— "Our  World  Today,"  671-674 
Tufts—'  '  The  Eeal  Business  of  Living, ' '  Chapters  XLI,  XLTI 
World  Book— "Guide  Volume,"  8570,  8571 
Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  Three, 
455-548 


Beard — "American  Government  and  Politics,"  Chapters  XV, 
XVI 

Magruder — "National   Government   and   International  Rela- 
tions," Chapters  I,  IV-VI,  XXII,  XXIV-XXIX 
Potter  and  West — "International  Civics" 
Redfield — "Dependent  America" 

Reed — "Form   and    Functions    of   American  Government," 

Chapter  XXVII 
Publications  of  the  following  organizations: — 

— Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  1924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

— Philadelphia  Peace  Council,  20  South  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia 

— Friends'  Peace  Committee,  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia 

— League  of  Nations  Association,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

— World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Part  Three 


The  Citizen  in  the  World  of  Work 


A  good  citizen  "cannot  live  hy  hread  alone",  it 
is  true,  hut  without  some  means  of  living  there  cam 
he  no  good  citizens.  More  and  more  we  are  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  economic  side  of  human 
interests  and  activities.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of 
pupils  as  educated  if  they  have  not  heen  hrought  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  modern  husiness  world. 

In  many  courses  of  study  there  have  heen  attempts 
to  treat,  separately  the  study  of  vocations  and  the 
wide  range  of  topics  to  which  we  sometimes  refer  as 
Economics  or  Economic  Civics.  The  results  have  not 
heen  as  valu^hle  as  was  hoped.  There  seems  to  have 
heen  a  lack  of  contacts  hetween  the  study  of  occupa- 
tions and  of  the  conditions  under  which  those  occUr 
pations  must  he  carried  on.  It  is  the  plan  of  this 
course  to  leave  the  formal  study  of  occupations  iri\ 
its  proper  setting,  as  a  part  of  school's  guidance 
program.  We  shall  consider  occupations  from  the 
appreciational  and  social  viewpoints.  Every  effort 
will  he  made  to  get  the  young  citizen  to  realize  his 
opportunities  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  commimity  and  national  life. 

Just  as  earnestly  as  in  the  teaching  of  government 
should  the  teacher  strive  to  prevent  the  course  from 
hecoming  merely  a  study  of  one  or  more  texthooks. 
Economics  as  a  school  suhject  has  a  reputation  of  he- 
ing  dry  and  uninteresting.  Surely,  however,  when 
we  think  of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  people  earn 
a  living  and  the  conditions  and  laws  which  govern 
those  activities,  we  must  feel  that,  if  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil,  a  ninth-grade  hoy  or  girl  can  de- 
velop a  real  and  living  interest  in  them.  Much  in- 
formation and  many  helpful  facts  can  he  obtained 
from  a  wide  range  of  sources  outside  of  any  texthook. 
P'wpils  should  he  encouraged  to  hring  in  all  the  in- 
formation and  illustrations  that  they  can  from  their 
own  home  associations,  the  husiness  contacts  of  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  and  from  current  Uterature. 
General  class  methods  mil  not  need  to  he  materially 
different  from  those  pursued  elsewhere  in  the  course. 
Every  opportunity  should  he  taken  to  link  up  the 
material  and  discussion  of  the  classroom  with  the 
pupils'  own  personal  interests  and  activities.  If  the 
economic  side  of  a  citizen's  interests  is  made  to  seem 
real  and  vital,  he  will  feel  that  his  participation  in 
the  work:  of  this  course  is  truly  a  worthwhile  enter- 
prise. 


Among  books  of  recent  publication  which  may  be 
found  helpful  for  supplementary  use  in  Part  Three 
are  the  following : 

BuECH — "American  Economic  Life" — Macmillan 
Cablton — ' '  Elementary  Economics ' ' — Macmillan 
Cab,vee  and  Carmichaei/ — "Elementary  Economies" — Ginn 
Carvek  and  Adams — "Our  Economic  Life" — Winston 
Ceabbe  and  Slinker — "General  Business  Training" 

— Southwestern  Pub.  Co. 
Fay — "Elements  of  Economics" — Macmillan 
Hill — "Community  and  Vocational  Civics" — Ginn 
HoLBROOK  AND  McGregoe — "Our  World  of  Work" 

Allyn  and  Bacon 

Hughes — ' '  Economic  Civics ' ' 

Hughes — ' '  Fundamentals  of  Economics ' ' — Allyn  and  Bacon 
Hughes — ' '  Textbook  in  Citizenship — Allyn  and  Bacon 
Jansen  and  Stephenson — "Everyday  Economics" 

— Silver,  Burdett 

Johnson — ^"We  and  Our  Work"  American  Viewpoint  Society 
Kinsman — "Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Business" — Ginn 
Lapp — "Economics  and  the  Community" — Century  Co 
Leavitt  and  Brown — -"Elementary  Social  Science" 

— Macmillan 

LuTZ  AND  Stanton — "Introduction  to  Economies" 

Row,  Peterson 

Lyman  and  HilLt— "Literature  and  Living" — Scribner 
Lyon— "Making  a  Living" — Macmillan 
Lyon  and  Butler — ' '  Vocational  Eeadings ' ' — Macmillan 
Marshall — "Readings  in  the  Story  of  Human  Progress" 

Macmillan 

Marshall — "The  Story  of  Human  Progress" — Macmillan 
Marshal  and  Lyon — "Our  Economic  Organization" 

— Macmillan 

Marshall  and  Wiese — "Modern  Business" — Macmillan 
Morgan  and  Flick — "Civics  and  Industry" 

—McGraw-Hill  Co. 
Nichols — "New  Junior  Business  Training" 

— ^Ameriean  Book  Co. 
Myers,  Little  and  Eobinson — "Planning  a  Career" 

McGraw-Hill  Co. 

Proctor—'  '  Vocations ' ' — Houghton,  Mifflin 
Smith  and  Blough — "Planning  a  Career" 

— American  Book  Co. 
TuPTS — "The  Real  Business  of  Living" — Holt 
Wiese  and  Reticker — "The  Modern  Worker" — Macmillan 

Much  printed  literature  is  issued  by  business  firms, 
railroads,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, which  will  be  very  helpful  in  studying 
certain  topics.  Teachers  and  perhaps  pupils  should 
also  be  familiar  with  such  materials  as  the  monthly 
publications'  of  the  National  City  Company,  New 
York,  Nation's  Business,  published  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  labor  organizations.  The  World  Almanac, 
the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  similar 
sources  of  information,  should  also  be  used. 


An  Introductory  Test  for  Part  Three 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  give  the  class  the  following  test  and  at  the  close  of  the 
study  of  Parts  Three  and  Four,  give  the  same  test  again  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  testing  of  progress.  Drawing  a  circle  around  the  T  means  you  think  the  statement 
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is  correct ;  ?,  voii  have  no  idea  whether  it  is  true  or  false ;  F,  you  think  it  is  false.  (This 
test  can  readily  be  given  orally,  with  the  pupils  writing  the  proper  answer  as  each  state- 
ment is  read.) 
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1. 

The  raili'oads  of  our  country  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  national  government. 
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The  best  way  for  a  community  to  help  its  poor  people  is  to  give  each  one  a  certain  amount  of 

money  each  week  or  month. 
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Americans  have  been  very  careless  with  the  way  they  have  used  such  natural  resources  as  for- 

ests and  water  power. 
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iijvery  person  wno  is  aoie  xo  save  money  siiouiu  uuy  stock  in  some  weii-Known  corporaTion. 
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r  or  every  uoiiar  s  wortn  or  paper  money  m  our  country  a  aoiiar  s  wortn  oi  goia  or  silver  is 

kept  m  our  treasury. 
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in  laie  veais  mere  nas  oeen  a  sieauy  xenuency  lui  siuciii  Dullness  oigdiii^aiiuiis  lo  unite  wiiii 

big  ones. 
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Since  1910  our  states  have  been  spending  more  money  for  roads  and  highways  than  they  ever 

did  before. 
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8. 

People  living  hundreds  of  miles  away  have  a  part  in  providing  the  food  on  most  of  our  dinner 

tables. 
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ir rimiTiA  e  man  was  mucn  more  ciepeiicienx  upon  nib  immcQiaie  surrounamgs  man  are  men  oi 

today. 
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ill  ail  siages  oi  mciustridi  progiess  men  iidve  iidu  to  spenQ  auout  xne  same  amounx  loi  loois  diiu. 
machinery. 
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11. 

There  are  many  valuable  possessions  which  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 
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iiie  .success  oi  uoxii  tne  idriiiei  diiu.  tiic  idCLuiy  uwner  oepenus  upon  a  wise  use  oi  dii  xuc  idc- 

tors  m  proQuction. 
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It  is  desirable  for  most  people  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  preparation  before  entering  upon 

their  life  work. 
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Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  have  been  fundamental  wants  of  men  from  the  very  beginning  of 

time. 
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ine  natui  ai  resouices  or  tne  uniteci  otates  are  excseclingiy  ricii  ana  variea. 
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iD. 

If  the  farmers  of  a  country  are  poor  and  unhappy  the  whole  nation  is  likely  to  suffer. 
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The  private  OAvnership  of  land  has  given  rise  to  many  of  our  present-day  problems. 
First-class  highways  have  only  recently  been  available  to  many  country  districts. 
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IV. 

Our  railroads  are  more  prosperous  now  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
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Of) 

Most  of  our  present  conveniences  in  the  way  of  communication  were  knoAvn  to  Americans  when 

our  country  became  independent. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  forming  a  corporation  is  to  enable  many  investors  to  participate  in  the 

same  industrial  activity. 
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A  middle-man  in  business  is  one  who  lives  near  the  business  center  of  his  city. 
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If  a  firm  engages  in  misleading  advertising,  it  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  federal  govern- 

ment. 
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A  skilled  tradesman  usually  needs  to  have  had  a  period  of  apprenticeship  or  some  other  special 

preparation. 
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Several  different  kinds  of  skilled  tradesmen  are  required  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  office 

buildings. 
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Emploj'^ers  and  employes  are  much  more  friendly  now  with  one  another  when  away  from  work 

than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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One  of  the  most  common  means  by  which  labor  organizations  try  to  secure  their  demands  is  by 

quitting  work  in  a  body. 
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Anybody  has  the  right  to  write  checks  if  he  has  the  necessary  blank  forms  in  his  possession. 
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If  you  deposit  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  a  bank  the  bank  will  give  that  bill  back  to  you  when  you  ask 

for  it. 
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30. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  business  transactions  of  this  country  are  carried  on  without  the  use  of 

actual  money. 
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31. 

A  monopoly  exists  when  any  person  or  group  of  persons  can  control  the  amount  that  can  be 

produced  of  a  certain  commodity. 

T 
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32. 

Our  government  ha^  found  big  business  so  unselfish  and  well-disposed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 

pass  many  laws  for  its  regulation. 
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33. 

"When  several  small  stores  are  built  and  operated  side  by  side  we  have  what  is  called  a  chain 

store. 
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34. 

Very  much  valuable  service  is  rendered  in  the  business  world  by  those  who  have  almost  no  part 

in  the  making  of  material  things. 
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35. 

Those  who  are  connected  with  the  learned  professions  as  a  rule  need  very  long  periods  of  prep- 

aration. 
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36.  Firms  who  take  no  thought  in  advance  in  regard  to  their  expenses  are  very  likely  to  get  into 
difficulties.  T  ?  F 

37.  The  amount  of  money  that  a  person  receives  as  wages  may  mean  a  good  deal  more  in  some 

places  than  in  others.  T  ?  F 

38.  Poverty  is  frequently  the  result  of  conditions  over  which  a  worker  has  very  little  control.  T  ?  F 

39.  It  makes  little  difference  what  one  studies  in  school  so  far  as  his  vocation  in  life  is  concerned.     T  '?  F 

40.  Some  people  can  be  very  successful  in  certain  occupations  who  would  be  hopeless  failui'es  in 
others.  T  1  F 


UNIT  XI— FOUNDATIONS  OF  OUR  ECONOMIC 

LIFE 

Purpose 

We  who  are  faking  up  this  study  today  have  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  long  after  the  great  drama  of 
human  progress  started.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
count  the  number  of  scenes  and  episodes  that  have 
already  occurred,  hut  it  is  well  that  we  should  un- 
derstand how  far  along  we  are  on  the  road  of  human 
achievement.  After  studying  that,  we  may  better 
appreciate  the  opportunities  thati  are  ours,  cmd  he 
filled  with  a  determination  to  use  our  advantages  in 
the  further  improvement  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
men. 

Whether  men  live  in  the  crude  and  simple  style  of 
the  days  of  the  cave  man,  or  whether  they  enjoy  all 
the  conveniences  and  mechanical  improvement  of  our 
own  daof,  they  have  always  had  wants.  We  need  not 
think  that  to  have  wants  necessarily  yneans  greed  and 
s^fishness,  for  tvants  may  be  felt  for  things]  thast 
make  one  better  or  his  jellowmen  happier.  Every- 
thing that  men  do  in  connection  with  the  economic 
side — and  perhaps  with  any  side  of  their  life — is  con- 
cerned in  some  imy  with  the  satisfaction  of  wants. 
It  is  important,  then,  that  we  should  understand  some 
of  the  facts  about  human  wants  and  some  of  the 
terms  thai  are  used  in  talking  abotd  human  wants 
and  their  satisfaction. 

A.  Economic  topics  as  the  basis  for  study  of  Part 
Three 

1.  What  does  economic  mean? 

2.  How  would  you  define  such  names  of  sub- 
jects as :  economics,  economic  civics? 

3.  Why  are  subjects  of  this  kind  particularly 
important  in  these  days '? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  things  which  a  good  citizen 
should  be  able  to  know  or  do  and  put  a  star 
in  front  of  those  items  which  are  wholly  or 
partly  economic. 

5.  What  benefits  should  be  derived  from  this 
study  ? 

B.  Some  practical  suggestions  for  making  the  course 
most  useful 

1.  Plan  special  projects.  (Each  member  of  the 
class  should  be  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  of  the  special  projects  and  re- 
ports suggested  in  connection  with  the  various 
units.  See  that  a  schedule  of  these  assign- 
ments is  made  out  far  enough  in  advance  so 
that  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  time  can  be 
made  for  the  pupil  to  do  the  work,  and  that 


C. 


D. 


reports  can  be  given  to  the  class  at  the  time 
when  they  will  do  the  most  good.) 

2.  IMake  a  list  of  parallel  textbooks  and  other 
books  of  supplementary  reading  which  the 
class  will  use  for  reference. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  newspapers  or  magazines  which 
are  likely  to  contain  information  about  this 
subject. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  useful  illustrative  material 
which  will  be  helpful  in  this  study. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  trips  and  visits  to  industrial 
establishments  or  other  places  which  the  en- 
tire class  or  committees  of  the  class  may  take. 

Some  principles  underlying  human  wants 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  wants  and 
needs 

2.  What  fundamental  needs  must  be  met  in 
order  for  human  beings  to  live? 

3.  Explain  some  classifications  of  wants 

a.  Personal  or  primary;  material  or  second- 
ary 

b.  Individual ;  community  or  social 

c.  Helpful ;  harmful 

d.  Present;  future 

4.  Point  out  how  human  wants  have  changed  in 
character  and  extent  during  the  last  century 

5.  Is  there  any  limit  to  human  wants? 

6.  Are  wants  necessary  to  progress?  Is  con- 
tentment a  desirable  or  undesirable  state  of 
mind? 

Material  means  by  which  wants  may  be  satisfied 


1. 


2. 


possessions,    goods,  services, 


4. 


Distinguish 
wealth 

Distinguish  two  great  classes  of  goods 
economic 

Explain  the  forms  that  wealth  may  take 

a.  Real  property  ;  personal  property 

b.  Public  property;  private  property 
How  goods  satisfy  wants 

a.  Utility:  meaning,  kinds 

b.  Value:  meaning,  kinds 


free, 


E.    Tlie  place  of  work  in  human  life 


1. 


3. 
4. 


Just  what  is  meant  by  work? 
Why  is  work  necessary? 

a.  To  the  individual 

b.  To  the  general  good 

What  motives  cause  people  to  work? 
Explain  the  two  fields  of  work :  mental,  physi- 
cal 
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5.  Is  all  work  equally  important  and  effective? 

a.  Is  there  any  difference  in  dignity  or  social 
standing  among  different  kinds  of  work'? 

b.  Is  a  man  lucky  if  he  does  not  have  to 
work? 

c.  Explain  the  law  of  least  social  cost  as  ap- 
plied to  work. 

F.    The  circle  of  our  economic  activities 


Phase 


Consumption 
Production 
Exchange 
Distribution 


Definition 


Example 


How  each  depends 
upon  the  other 


The  "circle"  idea  is  brought  out  on  page  66  of 
Hughes,  Fundamentals  of  Economics 

Q.    The  factors  in  production 

1.  Define  and  explain  the  services  of  each  of  the 
factors  in  production — land,  labor,  capital, 
management 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  each  of  these  fac- 
tors in  several  varied  occupations  or  profes- 
sions 

3.  What  term  is  applied  in  economics  to  the  re- 
turns from  each  factor? 

H.    Conditions  that  are  necessary  to  satisfactory 
progress 

1.  Individual  freedom:  of  contract;  of  oppor- 
tunity 

2.  Competition  in  service 

3.  Individual  health  and  efficiency 

4.  Cooperation 

5.  Security 

6.  The  square  deal 

T.    Our  individual  responsibility 

1.  Into  what  periods  may  our  economic  life  be 
divided  ? 

a.  The  period  of  ediicational  training 

b.  The  period  of  work 

c.  The  period  of  retirement  or  economic  in- 
dependence (Explain  each  of  the  terms 
used  in  characterizing  these  three  periods.) 

2.  What  personal  qi;estions  should  we  always 
keep  in  mind? 

a.  To  what  extent  am  I  responsible  for  the 
success  of  my  own  economic  life  ? 

b.  To  what  extent  am  I  responsible  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  others? 

c.  What  are  some  things  I  must  know  and  do 
in  order  to  meet  these  responsibilities? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Ways  in  which  the  wants  of  an  individual  are  limited 

The  most  important  community  wants 

The  importance  of  the  square  deal  in  our  economic  life 

Eesolved,  That  it  is  wrong  for  any  man  to  refrain  from 

regular  employment 
Resolved,  That  progress  depends  upon,  a  constantly  increasing 

number  of  human  wants 
Abraham  Lincoln 's  boyhood  wants  as  compared  with  our  own 
The  wants  of  John  Smith  (Consider  him  as  an  individual  at 

home,  as  engaged,  in  some  occupation,  as  a  member  of  his 

community,  as  interested  in  human  progress  generally. 

Group  his  wants  under  these  different  headings.) 


How  children  may  be  trained  to  develop  the  right  kind  of 
wants 

Why  individual  wants  differ 

When,  if  ever,  should  an  individual  be  perfectly  contented 
Some  people  who  have  wished  to  benefit  their  fellow  man 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


wants 
needs 

possessions 

goods:    free  goods, 

economic  goods 
services 
wealth 

real  property 
personal  property 
public  property 
private  property 
utilities 

value :  in  use ;  in  exchange 
work 

law  of  least  social  cost 
economic  activities 


consumption 

production 

e.xchange 

distribution 

factors  in  production 

land 

labor 

capital 

management 

rent 

wages 

interest 

profits 

retirement 

economic  independence 
economic  responsibility 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  fundamental  or  outstanding  characteristics  do  we  notice 

as  we  study  human  wants? 
By  what  kinds  of  material  things  or  human  services  may 

human  wants  be  satisfied? 
What  place  in  human  life  and  interests  does  work  occupy? 
What  elements  or  factors  appear  in  every  productive  activity 

of  men? 

What  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  making  of  satisfactory 

progress  in  human  life? 
What  personal  responsibility  does  each  of  us  have  for  his  own 

and  others  progress? 

Special  Reference  Material 

C.^LTON — "Elementary  Economics,"  Chapters  III,  IV 
Carver  and  Adams— "Our  Economic  Life,"  1-20,  92,  93 
HUGHE.S—"  Economic  Civics,"  l-3fi,  59,  60,  80,  81,  99-104 
Hughes — ' '  Fundamentals  of  Economics, ' '  Chapters  II,  IV 
Hughes— " Textbook  in  Citizenship,"  24-5-247,  287,  288,  293- 
296,  371,  372 

Johnson— "We  and  Our  Work,"  Chapters  I,  VI,  VIII 
Jansen  and  Stephenson — ' '  Everyday  Economics, ' '  Chapters 

I.  III-V 

Jones  and  Bertschi — "General  Business  Science,"  Unit  12 
Kinsman — ' '  Economics, ' '  Chapters  II,  III 
Lapp — ' '  Economics  and  the  Community, ' '  Chapter  II 
"Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,"  A-2 
Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  Two,  123, 
124 

Marshall  and  Lyon — "Our  Economic  Organization,"  Chap- 
ters I,  II 

Morgan  and  Flick — "Civics  and  Industry,"  Cliapters  V,  VT 
Myers,  Little  and  Robinson — "Planning  Your  Future," 

Chapters  II-IV 
Tufts— "The  Real  Business  of  Living,"  Chapter  XXR^ 


UNIT  XII— HOW  MAN  HAS  LEARNED  TO 
WORK  WITH  NATURE 

Purpose 

The  foundation  upon  which  every  industry  and 
occupation  rests  is  land  or  some  other  form  of  the 
gifts  of  nature.  Without  it  the  niost  ambitious  pi-oj- 
ect  cordd  not  he  brought  to  realization  and  the 
loftiest  ideal  would  remain  in  the  realm  of  the  imagi- 
nation. So  it  is  important  that  we  should  give  very 
early  consideration  to  natural  resources  and  the  part 
they  play  in  the  gratifying  of  human  ivants.  Wa 
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shall  see  that  man  has  steadily  gained  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  is  no  longer  so 
completely  dependent  upon  his  surroundings  as  was 
primitive  man.  Especially  in  the  field  of  tramporta- 
tion  and  communication  we  have  found  out  how  to 
harness  nature's  powers  to  our  own  service.  There 
still  are  serious  problems,  however,  in  the  wise  use^ 
of  natural  resources  and,  power. 

Section  One — The  Progress  of  Man's  Control  over 

Nature 

A.  How  did  primitive  man  live? 

1.  Bring  out  the  general  erudeness  of  living  con- 
ditions among  early  men 

2.  What  facilities  did  the  earliest  njen  have  in 
regard  to  food  and  shelter? 

3.  What  were  primitive  man's  attitudes  toward 
the  forces  of  nature?  (What  do  we  mean 
by  nature  worship?) 

4.  What  change  can  yon  see  in  man's  attitude 
toward  nature  today  as  compared  with  the 
feelings  of  primitive  man? 

5.  Eecall  man's  first  attempts  to  conquer  nature 
in  the  making  of  tools  and  weapons,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  domestication  of 
animals,  and  in  learning  to  use  fire 

B.  The  stages  of  economic  advancement 


Age 


Hunting  and 

fishing 
Pastoral 
Agricultural 
Handicraft 
Industrial 


Genei-al 
features 


How  and  why  an 
improvement 


How  much  of  It 
survives  today 


C.    The  influence  of  natural  environment 

1.  Point  out  ways  in  which  individuals  Avhom 
you  know  or  have  read  about  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  they  lived? 

2.  Show  how  natural  resources  or  geographical 
situation  has  affected  the  progress  of  particu- 
lar nations 

3.  Give  examples  from  the  history  of  our  own 
country  of  the  effect  of  natural  conditions  or 
resources  upon  our  political  or  social  or  eco- 
nomic life 

4.  Can  man  overcome  unfavorable  natural  con- 
ditions?   If  so,  give  examples 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  way  science  has  enabled 
man  to  use  nature 's  gifts  or  forces  for  his  OAvn 
benefit.  What  do  the  names  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  Madame  Curie,  and  Louis  Pasteur  sug- 
gest in  this  connection? 

6.  What  are  some  natural  forces  which  man  has 
not  yet  learned  to  control?  Are  there  any 
prospects  that  he  may  learn  to  master  these  ? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

The  life  of  the  Indians  (use  pictures,  drawings,  etc.,  to  make 
this  seem  real) 


A  comparison  between  life  in  this  section  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  white  men  came  with  the  life  of  the  neighborhood 
today 

How  men  tamed  the  animals 

A  series  of  drawings  sliowing  the  differences  in  certain  phases 
of  human  activity  at  different  times,  such  as:  light,  heat, 
transportation,  and  the  like 


Section  Two- 


-The  Use  of  Land  and  Other  Natural 
Resources 


D.  What  nature  has  done  for  the  United  States 

( On  a  map  of  the  United  States  locate  important 
geographical  features  and  the  source  of  impor- 
tant products  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic.) 

1.  How  large  is  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  what  in  general,  are  the  facts 
about  its  situation? 

2.  How  well  is  it  supplied  with  water  resources 
such  as  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  like  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  metal  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  this  country  and  where  are  they 
mainly  found? 

4.  What  are  the  facts  about  forest  resources, 
past  and  present? 

5.  What  forms  of  animal  life  has  nature  pro- 
vided here? 

E.  ProdtTcts  of  world-wide  use,  depending  upon  the 
use  of  land 

1.  Which  of  these  do  Ave  produce  in  abundance? 


Product 


Wheat 

Meat 

Coal 

Iron 

Cotton 

Lumber 


Sections  and  states 
which  produce  it 


Bank  of  the  ITuited 
States  in  its 
production 


2.  What  are  some  important  products  which  we 
use  but  of  which  we  produce  little  or  none  ? 


Product 


Chief  sources 


Special  uses 


F. 


Use  the  World  Almanac  or  similar  sources  of  in- 
formation for  statistics  about  these  products? 

The  problem  of  conservation 

1.  How  have  we  used  our  natural  resources? 

a.  Give  some  examples  of  gross  or  unneces- 
sary waste 

b.  Why  has  this  wastefulness  occurred? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  conservation? 

a.  Just  what  does  the  term  mean? 

b.  Why  is  it  important? 

c.  How  and  by  whom  was  it  prominently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  ? 

Summarize  our  outstanding  activities  in  the 
field  of  conservation 


3. 
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Natural 
resource 


Forests 
Metals  and 
minerals 
Water 
Land 

Animal  life 


Why  conservation 
Is  needed 


Means  by  whicli 
conservation  is 
promoted 


•  4.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  natural  resources 
mentioned,  is  the  work  of  conservation  carried 
on  by  the  state  or  the  national  government 
and  under  what  officials  1  Just  what  is  Penn- 
sylvania doing  in  each  case?  Do  you  think 
the  national  government  should  assume  much 
responsibility  in  these  matters?  Why? 

5.  What  special  problems  does  the  mining  in- 
dustry face  today? 

6.  How  has  our  desert  land  been  made  useful? 
Mention  some  notable  irrigation  projects  about 
which  you  have  read  or  studied. 

7.  Can  young  citizens  aid  in  the  work  of  con- 
servation?   If  so,  how? 

G.    Problems  connected  with  land 

1.  How  has  private  ownership  of  land  produced 
problems  ? 

a.  How  did  private  ownership  come  into 
existence  ? 

b.  What  are  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages ? 

(1)  To  the  individual 

(2)  To  society 

c.  What  abuses  are  connected  with  private 
ownership  of  land? 

2.  Problems  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  land 

a.  What  steps  are  or  should  be  regularly 
followed  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  real  estate? 

b.  What  is  a  deed? 

c.  What  is  a  mortgage  f 

3.  Problems  connected  with  the  use  of  land  in 
cities 

a.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  word 
rent  in  economics  and  in  everyday  lan- 
guage. In  what  ways  is  economic  rent  a 
city  problem? 

b.  What  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with 
the  assessment  and  paying  of  taxes  1 

c.  What  problems  are  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  land  and  other  forms  of  real 
estate  in  cities? 

d.  How  and  why  do  changing  values  in  land 
cause  difficulty?  What  is  meant  by  the 
' '  unearned  increment  ? "  Is  there  any  way 
to  relieve  this  problem? 

e.  Discuss  nature  and  values  of  the  work  of 
real  estate  agents.  Have  they  opened  any 
"developments"  in  your  neighborhood? 

4.  Problems  affecting  rural  land 

a.  Explain  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
(The  work  of  this  law  is  most  evident  in 
connection  with  rural  land  situations,  but 
the  pupil  should  be  sure  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  it  applies  to  urban  condi- 


tions and  to  other  items  than  land  as  used 
for  cultivation.) 

b.  Why  are  farm  mortgages  often  a  source  of 
distress  in  rural  communities? 

c.  Is  tenancy  rather  than  ownership  an  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil? 

5.  Problems  connected  Avith  public  lands 

a.  What  do  we  mean  by  public  lands  and 
how  did  they  come  into  existence? 

b.  What  has  our  government  done  with  its 
public  land? 

c.  Discuss  the  policy  of  leasing  as  compared 
Avith  selling  the  use  of  natural  resources 
on  public  lands 

6.  Agriculture  as  fundamental  occupation 

a.  What  is  its  importance  to  society  ? 

b.  Why  are  fewer  people  now  engaged  in 
agriculture  than  formerly? 

c.  Classify  the  different  kinds  of  agriculture 
or  farming  and  indicate  where  each  is  car- 
ried on  most  extensively. 

d.  What  are  the  most  notable  attractive  fea- 
tui'es  of  agriculture? 

e.  What  special  problems  are  connected  with 
agriculture  ? 

,  .  (1)  To  what  extent  are  weather  conditions 
.  y  a  source  of  difficulty  ? 

(2)  What  financial  difficulties  do  farmers 
sometimes  face  ?  Explain  some  of 
them. 

(3)  How  has  the  federal  government  tried 
.    ■    :  ■            to  help  farmers  solve  their  problems — 

financial,  marketing,  or  otherwise? 

f.  What  particular  features  of  planning  or 
administration  are  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  farm? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  man  has  overcome  unfavorable  situations 
What  we  have  learned  and  what  we  do  not  know  about 
electricity 

What  science  has  done  to  improve  human  life 
The  work  of  Luther  Burbank 

Can  the  government  aid  in  regulating  the  output  of  farms 
and  mines  ? 

How  the  American  people  became  interested  in  conservation 
The  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  in  Penn- 
sylvania 

Metals  and  minerals  of  Pennsylvania  and  problems  connected 
with  them 

Great  achievements  in  desert  cultivation 
What  the  Hoover  dam  is  expected  to  do  for  the  southwest 
What  can  we  do  in  school  to  develop  an  interest  in  conser- 
vation? 

The  bird  life  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  protection 
The  fish  and  game  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
Clubs  and  activities  for  rural  schools 
The  work  of  4-H  clubs 

What  would  be  the  effect  if  private  ownership  of  land  should 
be  abolished  in  this  state" 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  title  to  a  particular  piece  of  land 
(if  possible  carry  it  through  from  the  time  of  William 
Penn  to  the  present) 

Mortgages — When  are  they  helpful  and  when  are  they  harmful 

Property  values  in  our  block — How  do  they  compare  with 
one  another  and  on  what  are  they  based? 

Is  our  neighborhood  improving  or  going  backward  as  a  de- 
sirable region  to  live  in?    (Explain  the  situation.) 

Real  estate  agents  in  our  community 

The  story  of  a  mortgage 
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Tenant  farming:    Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 

Our  public  lands  today 

The  story  of  Teapot  Dome 

A  typical  farm  in  1795,  1895,  and  1930 

The  operation  of  a  big  wheat  ranch 

What  is  wrong  with  the  coal  industry? 

Social  life  on  the  farm 

IRural  roads  in  Pennsylvania 

A  conference  in  a  farmer's  family  with  reference  to  their 

particular  problems 
How  the  farmer  is  affected  by  the  weather 
Kinds  of  farming  for  which  Pennsylvania  is  suited 
Lumbering  in  the  United  States 
Ways  in  which  gold  mining  is  carried  on 
The  iron  mines  of  northern  Minnesota,  with  special  reference 

to  their  relation  to  Pittsburgh 
What  science  has  done  for  the  farmer 

Posters  and  slogans  calling  attention  to  desirable  features  of 
farm  life,  the  need  of  some  form  of  conservation,  and 
the  like 

Some  destructive  floods 

The  flood  problem  in  Pennsylvania 

The  story  of  Pymatuning  Swamp 

How  campers  may  help  in  conservation 

The  history  of  the  Imperial  Valley 

Famous  waterpower  projects 

Niagara  Falls  and  its  uses 

Tree  surgery  and  its  benefits 

Section  Three — Man's  Progress  in  Transportation 
and  Communication 

Items  in  this  Section  which  have  heen  satisfactorily 
covered  in  the  pupils'  study  of  History  mil  need  to 
he  m-erely  recalled  at  this  point. 

H.  Some  ways  in  which  speedy  transportation  and 
communication  are  significant 

1.  Compare  travel  between  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia in  1800  with  similar  travel  today. 

2.  Specify  five  common  features  of  school  or 
home  life  that  would  be  impossible  if  we  had 
to  go  back  to  the  conditions  of  transportation 
that  prevailed  in  1800. 

I.  The  stages  of  development  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation by  highways 

1.  Mention  the  chief  early  means,  as  walking, 
the  use  of  pack  animals  and  sledges,  and  dis- 
cuss the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

2.  Show  how  the  use  of  wheels  and  carts  was  of 
great  importance.  Discuss  this  statement : 
("Civilization  has  advanced  on  wheels") 

3.  Trace  the  use  of  different  materials  in  the 
construction  of  roads  (Show  how  each  kind 
has  advantages  over  some  earlier  ones  and  dis- 
cuss the  suitability  of  each  for  different  con- 
ditions of  travel)  Paths,  dirt  roads,  Roman 
highways,  cobblestone,  brick,  macadam,  as- 
phalt, wood  block,  cement,  concrete 

4.  What  conveyances  have  been  used  on  high- 
ways prior  to  the  automobile?  (Draw  sketches 
of  different  types  of  conveyances  and  point 
out  their  uses  and  disadvantages.) 

J.    Developments  in  water  travel  and  transportation 

1.  Early  means:  (Discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each)  swimming,  dugouts, 
rowboats,  sailboats  (Trace  the  progress  in  the 
Tise  of  sails  on  various  kinds  of  vessels) 

2.  The  steamboat 

a.  Early  inventors 


b.  The  economic  significance  of  the  steamboat 

c.  Kinds  of  steam  vessels  now  in  service 

d.  Modern  ocean  liners 

3.  The  development  of  a  merchant  marine 

a.  Explain  the  meaning  of  th©  term 

b.  What  countries  have  developed  one  ex- 
tensively and  why? 

c.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  its  merchant  marine? 

4.  Canals  and  their  usefulness 

a.  Why  were  canals  constructed  and  how  did 
they  improve  transportation? 

b.  Why  was  canal  construction  in  the  United 
States  overdone  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century? 

c.  Mention  some  of  the  famous  canals  of  the 
world  and  point  out  why  they  are  im- 
portant 

d.  Draw  a  sketch  showing  how  the  locks  in 
a  canal  work 

e.  Where  do  you  think  canals  can  be  con- 
structed with  benefit  to  this  country  ?  Dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  this  proposition  to 
any  part  of  Pennsylvania 

5.  Can  our  natural  waterways  be  further  de- 
veloped ? 

a.  Give  some  notable  examples  of  improve- 
ments in  our  ports 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers 

K.    The  progress  and  services  of  the  railroads 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  first  railroads  and 
locomotives 

a.  Who  were  some  of  the  early  inventors  who 
worked  in  this  field  ? 

b.  How  were  the  early  roads  and  engines  con- 
structed and  operated? 

e.  When  did  the  railroad  first  come  to  our 
vicinity 

2.  Show  how  the  railroads  have  expanded  and 
improved 

a.  Give  statistics  or  show  by  graphs  or  dia- 
grams the  extension  of  railroad  mileage 
here  and  in  other  countries 

b.  Show  how  great  railroad  systems  came  into 
being  and  locate  the  most  important  ones 
on  a  map  of  the  United  States 

c.  What  conveniences  and  safety  appliances 
have  been  added  to  railroad  equipment? 
What  does  the  name  Westinghouse  signify 
in  this  connection? 

3.  What  kinds  of  power  have  been  used  on  rail- 

roads, and  from  what  sources  has  it  been 

obtained  ? 
a  Early  railroads 
b.  Recent  changes 

4.  Point  out  the  immense  importance  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  railroad 

a.  In  what  ways  has  it  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  nation  ? 

b.  What  does  our  community  owe  to  the  rail- 
road? 
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5.  What  disadvantages,  inconveniences,  or  abuses 
have  appeared  in  connection  with  railroads 
and  their  operation  ? 

6.  What  special  problems  are  the  railroads  fac- 
ing today? 

L.    Street  railroads  and  interurban  lines 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  vahie  of  the  service 
they  render? 

2.  Why  have  few  of  them  been  prosperous  in 
recent  years? 

M.  Automobile 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  early  inventors  of 
automobiles  and  the  nature  of  the  first  cars 

2.  What  improvements  have  been  made  and  what 
are  the  outstanding  features  of  present  ma- 
chines ? 

3.  What  problems  have  been  introduced  or  made 
serious  by  the  automobile? 

a.  Should  everybody  be  allowed  to  drive  a 
car? 

b.  How  have  traffic  problems  been  changed 
or  intensified? 

c.  To  what  extent  does  the  automobile  carry 
on  regular  freight  or  passenger  business? 

d.  How  has  the  automobile  affected  other 
means  of  transportation? 

N.    Air  itraffic 

1.  What  early  experiments  serve  as  the  beginning 
of  aeronautics? 

2.  Who  were  most  successful  in  making  air  traffic 
practicable  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  present  development  of  air  trans- 
portation 

a.  What  kinds  of  air  traffic  are  now  in  oper- 
ation ? 

b.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  are  they 
regularly  used? 

c.  Compare  air  transportation  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries.  Locate  the  chief 
air  routes  on  a,  map  of  the  United  States. 

4.  What  are  the  prospects  of  air  traffic  in  the 
future  ? 

a.  What  improvements  are  needed  to  increase 
its  availability? 

(1)  In  mechanical  construction 

(2)  In  air  transportation 

(3)  In  weather  service 

b.  Is  it  likely  to  supercede  other  forms  of 
transportation  ? 

e.  To  what  extent  is  our  community  inter-  Q- 
ested  in  it? 

0.    Messenger  and  postal  service 

1.  What  were  the  earliest  means  of  sending  mes- 
sages ? 

2.  Tell  about  the  beginnings  of  postal  service 

3.  Trace  the  progress  of  postal  service  in  the 
United  States 

a.  How  and  when  did  it  begin? 

b.  How  extensive  is  it  today? 

c.  By  what  means  is  mail  carried? 


d.  What  activities,  other  than  carrying  let- 
ters, have  been  taken  on  in  recent  years? 

e.  What  are  the  classes  of  mail  and  Avhat  is 
the  basis  of  rates  for  each  class?  (Have 
some  examples  of  different  weights  of  ma- 
terial prepared  and  have  the  class  deter- 
mine the  proper  postage.) 

f.  What  special  problems  does  the  United 
States  postal  service  have  to  face  today? 

4.  Tell  some  facts  about  postal  service  outside 
the  United  States 

a.  To  Avhat  extent  do  the  postal  activities  of 
other  countries  correspond  to  or  differ 
from  those  observed  in  this  country  ? 

b.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union? 

How  electricity  serves  us  hy  way  of  communica- 
tion 

1.  The  telegraph 

a.  Trace  its  beginnings 

b.  How  has  it  developed  and  by  whom  is  it 
chiefly  carried  on? 

2.  The  telephone 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  first  experiments  of 
successful  inventors  in  this  field 

b.  Trace  the  development  of  the  telephone  in 
business,  pointing  out  how  it  has  expanded 
and  how  combinations  have  taken  place 

c.  What  are  the  most  recent  changes  in 
methods  of  operation,  rates,  and  the  like? 

3.  Cable  lines 

a.  Tell  about  the  first  successful  efforts  to 
operate  an  Atlantic  cable 

b.  How  have  cable  lines  been  extended  and 
where  are  the  most  important  ones  now 
located  ? 

c.  Wliat  has  been  the  importance  of  inter- 
national cable  service  ? 

4.  Radio 

a.  Tell  about  the  beginning  of  "the  wireless" 

b.  How  and  in  what  Avays  has  the  radio  been 
developed  ? 

Locate  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  some 
of  the  most  important  stations 

c.  What  kinds  of  service  are  rendered  by 
radio  stations? 

d.  How  are  radio  stations  supported ?  (Com- 
pare the  policy  in  this  country  with  that 
of  other  countries.) 

e.  What  special  problems  do  we  notice  today 
in  connection  with  the  radio? 

The  contribution  of  modern  facilities  in  communi- 
cation and  transportation  to  our  lives 

1.  Point  out  the  many  ways  in  which  they  con- 
tribute to  our  convenience 

2.  HoAv  do  they  promote  a  sense  of  unity  within 
the  nation  and  among  nations? 

3.  How  do  they  serve  us  in  bringing  news  ? 

4.  What  do  they  mean  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  individuals  ?  ( Quote  the  inscription 
on  the  post  office  in  the  city  of  Washington.) 

5.  How  have  they  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life? 
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a.  What  etfect  upon  rural  districts  is  pro- 
duced by  good  or  bad  highways  1 

b.  What  principles  should  govern  highway 
construction  in  rural  districts? 

c.  To  what  extent  do  rural  highway  problems 
affect  the  interests  of  city  people  ? 

6.  How  have  they  contributed  to  the  movement 
of  people  from  place  to  place? 

a.  Give  notable  examples  of  their  value  in 
the  settlement  of  the  United  States 

b.  Would  migration  from  country  to  country 
occur  on  an  extensive  scale  without  them? 

c.  Is  convenience  of  migration  an  advantage  ? 
(In  what  ways  may  "the  immobility  of 
workers"  be  a  dertiment  to  them  and  to 
indvistry  ? ) 

d.  Do  they  promote  or  retard  international 
peace  and  good  will? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

A  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in  1820 

How  a  first-class  concrete  highway  is  constructed 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 

The  main  highways  of  Pennsylvania 

What  good  roads  have  done  for  the  farmer 

Early  inventors  of  the  steamboat 

Modern  ocean  liners 

How   canals   contributed   to   the   early   development   of  the 

United  States 
The  story  of  the  Suez  Canal 
The  story  of  the  Panama  Canal 

The  Soo  Canal  and  its  significance  to  American  industry 

Should  there  be  a  canal  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie! 

The  importance  to  our  community  of  water  transportation 

The  Ohio  River  as  an  artery  of  traffic 

Mississippi  River  transportation  in  Mark  Twain's  day 

How  the  first  railroads  were  constructed 

America's  first  railroad 

The  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

How  the  railroad  came  to  our  community 

The  first  transcontinental  lines 

Problems  that  have  been  caused  by  railroads 

Improvements  in  safety  for  railroad  workers  and  passengers 

The  fate  of  interurban  railways 

The  advantages"  and  disadvantages  of  travel  by  bus 

The  beginnings  of  the  automobile 

Traffic  problems  which  the  automobile  causes 

What  car  would  I  buy  and  why? 

The  social  effects  of  the  automobile 

The  first  experiments  in  travel  in  the  air 

The  Wright  brothers  and  their  achievements 

The  story  of  "We" 

The  airplane  as  an  aid  to  exploration 

What  is  needed  for  a  first  class  airport 

The  air  mail 

The  hazards  of  air  traffic — Can  they  be  removed? 
The  beginnings  of  postal  service  in  the  United  States 
Ways  by  which  the  mail  is  carried 

What  the  post  office  does  in  addition  to  carrying  mail 
The  organization  and  activities  of  our  local  post  office 
The  experiences  of  a  letter  (From  the  time  of  mailing  until 

received  by  addressee) 
Mail  service  in  rural  districts 
Morse  and  his  telegraph 

The  organization  and  operation  of  a  great  telegraph  company 

Bell  and  his  contemporaries 

The  operation  of  a  telephone  exchange 

How  to  make  telephone  service  most  efficient  (Consider  every 

person  connected  with  it) 
The  achievements  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 
The  early  days  of  "wireless" 
The  history  of  KDKA 
lladio  programs;  good  and  bad 
An  experience  before  the  microphone 


Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


primitive  man 

different  kinds  of  highways 

age  of  metal 

different  forms  of  boats  and 

economic  progress 

ships 

pastoral 

merchant  marine 

agricultural 

ship  subsidy 

handicraft 

ocean  liner 

industrial 

canal 

industrial  revolution 

canal  lock 

inventions 

railroad 

domestic  system 

railroad  system 

factory  system 

mobility  of  workers 

machine  age 

interurban  lines 

natural  resources 

aviation 

environment 

airplane 

gifts  of  nature 

Zeppelin 

nature  worship 

balloon 

conservation 

blimp 

irrigation 

airport 

reclamation 

postal  service 

private  ovpiiership 

universal  postal  union 

assessment 

railway  mail  service 

deed               •  • 

postmaster 

mortgage 

telegraph 

unearned  increment 

Western  Union 

law  of  diminishing  returns 

Postal  Telegraph 

tenants 

telephone 

public  lands 

switch  board 

leasing 

dial  system 

transportation 

cable 

communication 

radio 

highways 

broadcasting  system 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  means  of  supporting  himself,  and  what  facilities  fpr 
comfort,  did  primitive  man  have? 

By  what  stages  has  man  advanced  to  better  and  easier  con- 
ditions of  living 

Do  we  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live  better  than  did 
the  men  of  olden  times? 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  economic  age  of 
which  we  are  a  part  and  whose  outcome  may  depend  upon 
us? 

What  are  some  notable  examples  of  the  influence  of  natural 

environment  upon  men  and  nations? 
To  what  extent  has  man  gained  an  understanding  and  control 

of  nature? 

What  has  nature  done  for  the  United  States  in  providing  a 
supply  of  natural  resources? 

Why  have  we  been  wasteful  in  using  these  natural  gifts,  and 
in  what  ways  are  we  now  practicing  their  conservation? 

What  problems  are  particularly  perplexing  with  reference  to 
the  ownership  of  land? 

What  have  been  the  stages  of  development  in  roads  and  high- 
ways over  which  man  and  beast  may  travel? 

What  has  water  transportation  meant  to  the  world  and  how 
have  its  facilities  been  developed? 

What  have  railroads  and  street  railways  done  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  communication? 

How  have  the  new  conveniences  supplied  by  the  automobile 
changed  our  social  and  economic  life? 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  mastery  of  the  air,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  of  its  development? 

How  have  the  various  agencies  in  the  postal  service  contrib- 
uted toward  convenience  and  progress? 

How  does  electricity  serve  us  through  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
cable,  and  the  radio? 

In  short,  in  how  many  ways  do  our  modern  facilities  for  com- 
munication and  transportation  help  in  the  giving  of  life, 
vigor,  and  unity  to  our  modern  world? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Adams — Description  of  Industry,  Chapters  I,  II,  IV,  "VI 
Caelton — Elementary  Economics,  Chapter  I,  II,  XII,  XVII 
Carvek  and  Adams — Our  Economic  Life,  Chapters  II-IV.  87-92 
DuNiT — Community  Civics,  Chapter  XIX,  XX 
Edmonson  and  Dondineau — Citizenship   through  Problems, 

Chapter  XX,  XXI 
Haskin — The  American  Government,  Chapter  VII 
Hill — Community   and   Vocational    Civics,   Chapters  XXII, 
XXVIII,  491-503 
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HoLBROOK  AND  MacGregoe — Our  World  of  Work,  206-222 
Hughes— Economic  Civics,  79-99,  106-112,  190-208 
Hughes — Fundamentals  of  Economics,  419-424 
Hughes— Textbook  in  Citizenship,  289-292,  212-244,  371-384 
Janzen  and  Stephenson — Everyday  Economics,  63-75,  294- 

298,  388-407 
Johnson — We  and  Our  Work,  Chapters  II-V 
King  and  Barnard — Our  Community  Life,  Chapters  VII,  X 
Kinsman — Economies,  197-215 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community,  Chapters  XVI,  XX 
Levis— Better  Citizenship,  Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  XVII 
Lyon — Making  a  Living,  Chapters  XV,  XVI 
Marshall— Eeadings,  Chapters  I-IV,  VII,  VIII,  279-298 
Marshall — Story  of  Human  Progress,  Chapters  I-IV,  VII, 

viii 

Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization,  Chapters 

VIII,  XXIII 

Morgan  and  Flick — Civics  and  Industry,  Chapter  VII 
JSuGG — An  Introduction  to  American  Civilization,  419-442,  and 
Unit  V 

Tufts— The  Eeal  Business  of  Living,  Chapters  II,  XV,  XVIII, 
XXXI 

Book  of  Knowledge :  references  under  Agriculture,  Irrigation, 
etc.,  in  General  Index;  references  under  Food  and  Its 
Sources,  7524,  7625;  Transportation  and  Communication, 
7624,  7625 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia:  Hovsr  the  Farmer  Feeds 
the  World,  43-49;  pertinent  references  under  Marvels  of 
Science  and  Invention  and  The  World  at  Work,  in  intro- 
ductory pages  of  each  volume ;  references  in  Index  volume 
under  Transportation,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Wireless 

Weedon 's  Modern  Encyclopedia :  references  under  Business 
and  Industry,  Everyday  Things  through  Magic  Spec- 
tacles, in  first  pages  of  each  volume,  and  under  specific 
headings  in  Volume  VIII 

World  Book:  specific  references  in  Guide  Volume  under  Agri- 
culture, 7991-8007;  Conservation,  8679;  Communication, 
8575-8576;  Transportation  of  Goods  and  People,  8576- 
8578;  Transportation  and  Communication,  8174-8178 

Lyman  and  Hill — Literature  and  Living,  Book  Two,  1-222, 
343-488,  540-578 

Brigham — From  Trail  to  Eailway  through  the  Appalachians 

Caldwell  and  Slosson — Science  Eemaking  the  World 

Casson — The  History  of  the  Telephone 

Collins — The  Wireless  Man 

T)ABROW — Masters  of  Science  and  Invention 

DeKruif — Hunger  Fighters 

Duke — Airports  and  Airways 

Earle — Stage-Coach  and  Tavern  Days 

Gabriel — Toilers  of  Land  and  Sea 

Grant— The  Story  of  the  Ship 

HOWDEN — The  Boys'  Book  of  Eailroads 

Keir — The  Epic  of  Industry 

^EiR — The  March  of  Commerce 

Looms — Eadio  Theory  and  Operating 

MoFFETT — Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring 

Moody — The  Eailroad  Builders 

MoONEY — Air  Travel 

Ueavis — Telephone  and  Telegraph 

EOPER— The  United  States  Post  Office 

Spur — Motor  Vehicle  Transportation 

TappAn — Diggers  in  the  Earth 

Towers — Masters  of  Space 

Wasman — The  Story  of  the  Eailroad 

Beach — The  Iron  Trail 

Clemens  (Mark  Twain) — Life  on  the  Mississippi 

Clemens — Eoughing  It 

Garland — A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border 

Harte — The  Luck  of  Eoaring  Camp 

HiMROD — Johnny  Appleseed 

Lindbergh — We 

Longfellow — -Hiawatha 

Meeker — Ox-Team  Days  on  the  Oregon  Trail 
Quick — Vandemark's  Folly 

EOLT- Wheeler— The  Boy  with  the  United  States  Mail 

Eolvaag — Giants  in  the  Earth 

Sharp — The  Story  of  a  Thousand  Year  Pine 

White— The  Blazed  Trail 

Wright — The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 


UNIT  XIII— MANAGING  AND  CONTROLLING 
BUSINESS 

Purpose 

We  have  teen  giving  our  attention  mainly  to  the 
way  man  has  made  use  of  one  of  the  four  factors  vn 
production — land.  We  have  also  studied  how  he  has 
overcome  natural  difficulties  which  kept  men  apart, 
and  how  he  has  used  the  earth's  surface,  the  water, 
the  air,  and  other  natural  forces,  to  carry  him,  his 
products,  and  his  messages.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
all  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  constant  activ- 
ity of  human  beings,  which  we  call  labor.  Next  let 
us  take  up  the  application  of  the  other  two  factors — 
capital  and  management — and  see  how  they  are  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  great  activities  of  production. 
The  employment  of  these  activities  we  often  speak 
of  in  a  general  way  as  bttsiness. 

Exchange,  you  recall,  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  phases  of  economic  activity — and  why? 
In  order  to  live  and  to  be  comfortable  we  buy  prod- 
ucts of  other  people 's  labor,  and  we  sell  our  own  labor 
or  the  products  of  it.  This  process  of  buying  and 
selling  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  every  occupation 
in  life.  We  must  understand  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  trade  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried on.  Money  and  all  that  money  means  in  the 
business  world  is  something  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  do  without. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  system  of  coinage  and 
currency  which  is  so  fundamental  to  modern  business, 
and  assisting  in  other  ways  in  furnishing  "oil"  which 
helps  the  business  machine  to  operate  smoothly,  there 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  government  directs 
the  course  of  business  so  that  it  may  benefit  the  entire 
country  and  not  merely  those  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  for  themselves.  Sometimes  it  aids,  sometimes  it 
restrains,  sometimes  it  even  forbids.  Just  what  does 
it  do  in  these  fields?  Does  it  do  enough?  Some,  in- 
deed, want  our  government  to  control  all  property, 
business,  or  land. 

Section  One — How  Business  Is  Organized  and 
Managed 

A.    "What  varied  activities  are  included  under  busi- 
ness management? 

1.  Some  definitions  of  common  terms :  manage- 
ment, business,  business  man.  (Give  examples 
of  8  or  10  kinds  of  occupations  or  activities 
which  might  be  included  under  the  head  of 
"business") 

2.  What  considerations  would  influence  the 
choice  of  a  location  for  a  business?  (Consider 
such  examples  as  a  news  stand,  grocery  store, 
cotton  mill,  furniture  factorj-,  an  automobile 
agency.) 

3.  What  does  a  business  man  have  to  do?  (See 
Lyon,  Making  a  Living.  109-113) 

4.  What  considerations  would  influence  a  person 
in  deciding  what  kind  of  business  to  go  into  ? 

5.  S'tudy  some  examples  of  successful  business 
men.    Try  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  their 
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success.   Are  business  men  valuable  to  a  com- 
munity ? 

a.  Nationally  knoAvn  men,  such  as  John  Wan- 
amaker,  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Henry  Ford 

b.  Well-known  business  men  of  our  neighbor- 
hood 

B.  What  forms  of  business  organization  are  most 
generally  used? 

1.  What  contributions,  personal  or  material,  can 
a  person  put  into  a  business? 

2.  What  are  the  simplest  forms  of  business  man- 
agement ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  of  these  forms?  Illustrate  from  dif- 
ferent professions  and  occupations  such  as 
grocer,  physician,  lawyer,  filling  station,  res- 
tavirant,  etc. 

4.  What  place  in  the  modern  business  world  do 
corporations  have? 

a.  What  is  a  corporation? 

b.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  form  one? 

c.  What  advantages  are  supposed  to  be 
gained  through  the  corporate  form  of  busi- 
ness organization?  Are  there  any  disad- 
vantages ? 

d.  How  large  a  part  of  modern  business  is 
done  through  corporations? 

C.  What  is  the  work  of  capital  in  business? 

1.  Review  the  definition  of  capital.  Distinguish 

between  wealth,  capital,  funds 

2.  Mention  different  forms  that  capital  may  take 

a.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  capital  and 
capital  goods 

b.  When  is  money  capital  and  when  is  it  not? 

c.  Who  are  really  capitalists?  May  you  be 
a  capitalist? 

3.  Can  any  form  of  business  be  carried  on  Avith- 
out  capital  ? 

4.  How  may  capital  be  obtained? 

a.  Personal  savings  and  Avealtli 

b.  Borrowing 

(1)  Promissory  notes  and  their  use 

(2)  Bonds 

(a)  In  what  forms  are  they  issued 
and  how  are  they  paid  oft"? 

(b)  How  are  they  sold? 

(c)  What  rights  in  a  business  does  a 
bondholder  have  ? 

(3)  Stock 

(a)  Explanation  and  kinds 

(b)  The  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
stockholders 

(If  possible,  bring  in  specimens  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities) 

5.  What  qualities  should  a  good  investment 
have  ? 

D.  How  important  is  large-scale  or  mass  production? 

1.  Explain  and  give  examples  of  it 

2.  What  features  of  organization  are  typical  of 
a  large-scale  establishment? 


3.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  does  it 
possess?  Is  it  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness ? 

4.  Biographies  of  famous  organizers  of  large 
businesses;  e.  g.,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  and  Jr. 

E.  To  what  extent  have  business  combinations  oc- 
curred in  this  country? 

1.  Trusts 

a.  What  special  meaning  does  the  term  have 
here  ? 

b.  Why  were  they  unpopular  ? 

2.  Other  means  of  attaining  the  same  end 

a.  Holding  company 

b.  Interlocking  directorate 

3.  What  is  a  merger?  Why  might  it  be  formed? 
Give  examples 

4.  What  is  meant  by  monopoly? 

a.  When  does  a  monopoly  exist? 

b.  What  kinds  of  monopolies  are  there? 

c.  What  are  the  results  of  monopoly  to  the 
monopolist  ? 

d.  What  are  the  effects  of  monopoly  on  the 
public  ? 

F.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  and  problems  that 
appear  in  marketing  the  products  of  industry? 

1.  Distinguish  these  terms?  original  producer, 
middleman,  ultimate  consumer 

2.  Trace  the  list  of  people  who  might  possess, 
own  or  handle  a  commodity  from  the  original 
producer  to  the  final  purchaser ;  e.  g.,  a  car- 
ton of  Shredded  Wheat,  a  spool  of  thread, 
a  suit  of  clothes,  a  book 

3.  Explain  types  of  marketing  that  have  become 
prominent 

a.  Examples :  chain  store,  mail  order  house, 
etc. 

b.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  to  the  managers  of  such  forms  of 
business,  to  small  retail  store  keepers,  to 
the  public  in  general 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  advertising  in  busi- 
ness ? 

a.  What  are  the  purposes  of  advertising? 

b.  What  forms  does  it  take? 

e.  Is  it  desirable  for  all  kinds  of  business  and 
occupations  ? 

d.  AVhat  opportunities  are  there  in  advertis- 
ing as  a  vocation? 

G.  What  are  some  special  problems  connected  with 
business  management  ? 

1.  How  do  changes  in  fashions  and  customs  af- 
fect business  management? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  insurance  in  the 
business  world? 

3.  What  should  a  business  man  do  when  busi' 
ness  conditions  are  poor? 

4.  How  will  you  go  about  getting  started  if  you 
are  thinking  of  establishing  a  business  your- 
self? 
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5.  Are  there,  or  should  there  be,  different  stand- 
ards of  ethics  in  business  from  those  of  pri- 
vate life? 

6.  Would  you  personally  like  to  be  a  business 
man  or  woman  ?    Why  or  why  not  ? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Have  pupils  carry  ou  first-hand  studies  of  advertising  and 
selling  methods.  Give  various  groups  of  students  the 
problem  of  determining  the  amount  of  scientific  informa- 
tion they  can  get  about  a  product  sold  in  the  average 
grocery  store  or  drug  store.  Have  students  study  the 
labels  and  advertising  claims  of  these  products,  and  if 
time  permits,  in  a  few  cases  make  simple  tests  that  will 
reveal  the  useful  properties  of  such  materials,  and  the 
price-cost  relationship  of  the  ingredients 

Businesses  that  are  likely  always  to  be  small-scale  businesses 

How  to  get  a  corporation  charter  in  Pennsylvania 

The  story  of  some  particular  bond  issue 

Advertising:  good  and  bad 

A  chart  showing  the  organization  of  a  corporation 

A  chart  showing  the  organization  of  a  large-scale  business 

Capital  in  our  business 

The  mail  order  house — a  detriment  or  a  blessing? 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

The  57  varieties 

Scientific  management 

The  Woolworth  stores 

Monopolies  that  are  good 

A  successful  factory 

A  modern  department  store 

A  country  or  small-town  store 

Section  Two — How  Trade  is  Carried  On 

H.  What  is  the  importance  of  exchange  or  trade  in 
modem  business? 

1.  AVhy  does  trade  take  place? 

2.  What  benefits  does  trade  bring  about  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  transfer  of  goods  ? 

3.  What  kinds  of  trade  are  carried  on  today  ? 
Are  any  of  them  more  difficult  than  the 
others?    If  so,  why? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  balance  of  trade?  Is  it  of 
any  significance? 

I.  In  v/hat  ways  does  money  serve  modern  business 
needs  ? 

1.  What  is  harter  and  why  is  it  unsatisfactory 
except  on  a  limited  scale? 

2.  Explain  just  what  money  is  and  does 

a.  Give  a  definition  of  money 

b.  What  services  does  money  render  ?  Would 
a  person  need  money  if  he  himself  could 
produce  everything  he  wanted  ? 

3.  What  qualities  are  desirable  in  materials  to 
be  used  for  money? 

4.  What  commodities  have  been  used  for  money  ? 
...       a.   Primitive  materials 

b.  Most  common  materials  used  today  and 
why? 

5.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  how  can 
paper  be  iised  for  money? 

J.    The  money  system  of  the  United  States 

1.  What  is  the  standard  of  our  currency  sys- 
tem? Has  it  always  been  our  standard?  Ex- 
plain monometallism;  'bimetallism 


2.  Mention  the  standard  units  of  the  currency 
systems  of  several  other  important  countries 

3.  United  States  coinage 

a.  What  denominations  of  coins  are  made  to- 
day? 

b.  Where  are  our  coins  manufactured? 

4.  United  States  paper  money 

a.  What  different  kinds  of  paper  money  are 
now  in  circulation? 

b.  What  backing  is  there  for  each  kind  of 
paper  money? 

c.  What  is  meant  by  legal  tender  and  how 
does  the  term  apply  in  connection  with 
our  money? 

K.    What  is  the  significance  of  credit  in  the  modern 
business  world  ? 

1.  Give  a  good  definition  of  credit 

2.  What  kinds  and  forms  of  credit  and  credit 
instruments  are  now  in  general  use?  Include 
an  explanation  of  hook  credit,  checks,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  money  or- 
der, etc. 

3.  AVhat  benefits  are  derived  from  the  use  of 
credit  ? 

4.  AVliat  disadvantages  and  dangers  attend  its 
•use? 

a.  May  it  lead  to  excessive  borrowing? 

b.  May  it  lead  to  undesirable  speculation? 
(What  is  speculationf) 

c.  What  is  meant  by  installment  buying? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  it? 

d.  Make  a  study  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  some 
prod  Vict  purchased  on  the  installment  plan 
as  compared  with  a  cash  settlement. 

5.  How  does  the  use  of  credit  make  international 
trade  much  simpler  and  easier  than  it  other- 
wise would  be? 

6.  How  are  bonds  and  stocks  marketed? 

a.  What  kinds  of  transactions  are  carried  on 
in  the  stock  exchange?  What  does  Wall 
Street  signify  in  this  connection?  What 
is  the  curb  market  f 

b.  What  is  the  nattu-e  of  the  work  of  bond 
and  brokerage  houses? 

7.  A¥hat  conditions  are  necessary  to  sound 
credit  ? 

a.  Honesty  in  producing  and  selling  goods 

b.  Mutual  and  general  confidence 

c.  Keeping  of  contracts.  What  is  a  contract 
and  what  do  our  laws  and  constitution  ex- 
pect with  reference  to  contracts? 

8.  How  are  profits  in  business  determined? 
(Johnson,  We  and  Ottr  Work,  Ch.  XVI) 

a.  Define  assets  and  liabilities  and  give  ex- 
amples of  each 

b.  Define  such  terms  as  journal,  ledger,  in- 
ventory, and  tell  what  use  each  has 

c.  Explain  a  balance  sheet — its  contents  and 
its  value 

L.    What  is  the  place  of  banks  in  modern  economic 
life  ? 
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1.  What  is  a  hank  and  why  are  banks  estab- 

lished ? 

2.  What  kinds  of  banking  institutions  do  we 
have  ?    Distinguish : 

a.  National  and  state  banks 

b.  Commercial,  and  investment  or  saving 
banks 

e.  Mutual  banks 

3.  What  services  do  banks  render  to  a  com- 
munity and  to  individual  citizens? 

a.  How  do  they  help  in  keeping  business 
moving  ? 

b.  On  what  matters  might  individuals  go  to 
them  for  advice? 

4.  What  are  common  regulations  in  regard  to 
starting  and  maintaining  a  bank  account? 

a.  How  does  your  school  savings  fund  oper- 
ate? 

5.  What  kinds  of  officials  does  a  bank  require  ? 

a.  Supervisory  and  managing  officers 

b.  Tellers  and  clerks 

c.  Other  workers 

d.  What  qualifications  are  needed  by  bank 
employees  ? 

e.  What  opportunities  does  banking  offer  for 
a  life  work? 

6.  How  is  a  bank's  business  safeguarded? 

a.  How  do  banks  protect  themselves  against 
dishonesty  ? 

b.  What  is  meant  by  reserves? 

c.  How  does  a  bank  manage  its  loans? 

d.  How  is  the  inspection  of  banks  carried  on  ? 

e.  How  does  it  happen  that  banks  ever  had 
to  close  their  doors? 

7.  What  is  a  clearing  house  and  how  does  it 

serve  the  banks  of  a  community? 

8.  Explain  the  chief  features  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

a.  What  in  general  is  its  organization? 

b.  Show  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  the 
boundaries  of  the  federal  reserve  districts 
and  the  location  of  the  reserve  bank  in 
each  district 

M.  How  are  prices  and  rates  established? 

1.  Define  fundamental  terms  such  as  price, 
market  price,  normal  price.  Do  value  and 
price  mean  the  same? 

2.  What  influences  bear  directly  upon  the  fixing 
of  prices? 

a.  What  is  meant  by  supply  and  what  is  its 
influence  ? 

b.  What  is  meant  by  demand  and  what  is  its 
influence  ? 

c.  How  do  these  forces  react  upon  one  an- 
other ? 

3.  When  an  article  is  produced  by  a  monopoly, 
where  is  its  price  likely  to  be  fixed? 

a.  How  is  the  greatest  profit  likely  to  be 
gained  ? 

b.  What  influences  help  to  restrain  monopoly 
prices  ? 


4.  Is  it  correct  to  call  interest  the  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  capital  ?  What  determines  the  rate 
of  interest? 

N.    Hard  times  and  good  times 

1.  What  do  these  terms  mean  ?  Prom  the  history 
of  our  country,  review  notable  periods  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  business  depression 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
panics  or  business  depressions?  Is  there  any 
difference  between  these  two  terms? 

3.  What  conditions  prevail  in  such  times?  Are 
these  conditions  inevitable? 

4.  How  are  cases  of  bankruptcy  handled? 

a.  Who  or  what  is  a  bankrupt  ? 

b.  What  proceedings  are  followed  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy  ? 

c.  Is  a  bankrupt  morally  bound  to  pay  his 
debts  in  full  if  he  can? 

5.  By  what  steps  do  good  times  usually  return? 
What  is  meant  by  the  business  cycle? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Ways  in  which  trade  benefits  me  personally 
The  money  of  some  leading  foreign  countries 
Eevolutionary  money  and  Civil  War  money 
How  and  where  our  paper  money  is  made 
How  the  work  of  a  mint  is  carried  on 
Commodities  that  have  been  used  for  money 
The  experiences  of  a  cheek 
The  banks  of  our  community 
A  description  of  a  bank 

What  happened  to  the  $100  I  left  at  the  bank 

What  happens  on  the  stock  exchange 

The  work  of  the  clearing  house 

The  work  of  a  Federal  Eeserve  bank 

What  caused  this  book  (or  desk,  or  something  else)  to  cost 

what  it  did? 
How  stores  handle  charge  accounts 

Section  Three — How  Government  and  Business  Are 

Associated 

0.    What  is  the  importance  of  private  business  in 
the  modern  economic  world? 

1.  What  benefits  result  from  the  private  owner- 
ship of  property? 

2.  Are  there  any  limits  to  what  one  may  do  with 
his  own  property?  If  so,  mention  some  of 
them. 

3.  What  responsibility  does  the  government  have 
toward  private  property?    Give  examples 

a.  Protection  (Constitution,  Amendment  V) 

b.  Regulation  of  its  use 

c.  Encouragement  of  business  helpful  to  the 
public  welfare 

P.  In  what  ways  does  the  government  aid  business? 
Define  terms  when  necessary  and  give  examples. 
Discuss  reasons  for  doing  or  not  doing  a  particu- 
lar thing 

1.  Protects  contracts 

2.  Sets  standards :  weights  and  measures,  quality 
of  milk,  etc. 

3.  Grants  charters  and  franchises 

4.  Gives  helpful  information  to  farmers  and 
business  men 
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5.  Extends  aid  in  marketing:  e.  g.,  Federal 
Farm  Board 

6.  Grants  subsidies  (not  common  in  this 
country) 

a.  What  is  a  subsidy  and  for  what  purposes 
might  it  be  granted? 

b.  What  arguments  might  be  offered  for  and 
against  the  policy? 

7.  Imposes  'protective  tariff 

a.  Distinguish  between  protective  and  reve- 
nue  tariffs 

b.  To  what  extent  are  protective  tariffs  em- 
ployed by  different  nations? 

c.  What  has  been  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States? 

d.  What  are  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  the  protective  tariff? 

Q.    How  does  the  government  restrain  business? 

1.  What  theories  have  been  held  in  regard  to 
the  government's  relation  with  business?  De- 
fine and  explain  each  thoroughly 

a.  Laissez  faire 

b.  Eegulation 

c.  Socialism 

2.  How  does  the  government  interfere  to  pre- 
vent misconduct  or  error ;  e.  g., 

a.  Zoning  laws 

b.  Bank  inspection 

c.  Pure  food  laws 

d.  "Blue  Sky"  laws 

e.  Restraint  of  unfair  competition 

3.  What  problems  have  arisen  in  dealing  with 
the  trusts? 

a.  Why  is  public  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
trusts  ? 

b.  Why  is  control  of  monopolies  necessary? 

c.  What  important  laws  have  been  passed  to 
control  the  trusts  and  what  have  they  ac- 
complished ? 

(1)  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 

(2)  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 

d.  Is  it  ever  desirable  to  permit  combinations 
of  big  business  interests?  Why  do  some 
people  urge  that  the  restrictions  on  busi- 
ness combinations  should  be  relaxed? 

4.  Should  the  government  undertake  to  fix  the 
prices  of  goods? 

a.  Has  such  a  policy  been  attempted?  If  so, 
with  what  results? 

b.  What  arguments  might  be  offered  for  and 
against  the  proposal? 

R.    How  are  public  utilities  controlled? 

1.  Define  and  explain  the  kinds  of  public  utili- 
ties 

2.  On  what  authority  does  the  government  un- 
dertake to  regulate  them? 

3.  What  relations  have  existed  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads?  Have  they  al- 
ways been  the  same? 

a.  What  evils  have  appeared  in  railroad  man- 
agement? 

b.  For  what  reasons  is  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads especially  justifiable? 


c.  What  difficulties  arise  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine fair  rates? 

(1)  When  should  rates  be  reduced? 

(2)  When  should  rates  be  raised? 

d.  What  have  the  states  done  toward  con- 
trolling public  utilities?  Explain  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission 

e.  Why  is  national  regulation  of  many  pub- 
lic utilities  necessary? 

4.  What  federal  agencies  assist  in  regulating 
public  utilities?  Explain  the  work  of  each. 
What  is  the  constitutional  basis  for  such 
regulation  ? 

a.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

b.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

c.  Federal  Radio  Commission 

d.  Federal  Power  Commission 

5.  What  are  the  chief  facts  in  regard  to  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities? 

a.  To  what  extent  does  this  policy  prevail  in 
any  modern  countries? 

b.  In  general,  to  what  extent  does  it  prevail 
in  the  United  States? 

c.  What  arguments  are  offered  for  and 
against  this  program? 

S.  What  radical  theories  about  the  relations  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  have  been  proposed? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  socialism'f 

a.  Give  a  clear  statement  of  the  theory  of  it. 
Mention  some  prominent  socialists 

b.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  put  into  prac- 
tice anywhere  ?  Are  public  schools  a  form 
of  socialism? 

2.  What  does  communism  propose? 

a.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  propo- 
sition ? 

b.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  tried  out? 

3.  Bolshevism  or  sovietism 

a.  What  are  the  essential  points  in  the  soviet 
system  ? 

b.  How  has  Russia  prospered  under  it?  Why 
are  the  exact  facts  hard  to  get  ? 

c.  Do  you  think  any  other  country  should 
try  it? 

4.  What  is  an  anarchist? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Things  I  am  forbidden  to  do  in  the  house  and  lot  where  I 
live 

What  does  my  government  do  for  the  house  and  lot  where 
I  live? 

Some  important  facts  about  contracts 

The  tariff  policies  of  different  countries 

The  kinds  and  extent  of  public  utilities  in  my  community 

The  vfoik  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Kadio  Commission 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

Is  it  desirable  to  break  up  the  trusts? 

Resolved,  that  the  federal  government  should  have  the  power 

to  fix  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life 
Eesolved,  that  the  street  railways  (or  some  other  public  utility) 

of  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  local 

(or  state  or  national)  government 
Some  famous  Socialists  and  what  they  believed 
The  new  age  in  Russia 

Russia's  five-year  plan  and  how  it  worked  out 
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Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


management 

wall  street 

business 

curb  market 

business  man 

broker 

single  proprietorship 

contract 

partnership 

assets 

eorporation 

liabilities 

capital 

inventory 

capital  goods 

journal 

capitalist 

ledger 

funds 

regulation 

bonds 

Socialism 

debenture 

public  utilities 

exchange 

Inter-State  Commerce 

trade 

Commission 

Idnds  of  trade 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

balance  of  trade 

Federal  Bad'.o  Commission 

debtor  and  creditor  nations 

Federal  Power  Commission 

barter 

merger 

money 

monopoly 

medium  of  exchange 

kinds  of  monopolies 

measure  of  value 

original  producer 

currency 

middleman 

coinage 

ultimate  consumer 

gold  standard 

chain  store 

monometallism 

mail  order  house 

bimetallism 

personnel  management 

kinds  of  U.  S.  paper  money 

.  scientific  management 

gold  reserve 

overhead 

legal  tender 

insurance 

contracts 

balance  sheet 

franchise 

bank 

federal  farm  board 

kinds  of  banks 

subsidy 

deposits 

protective  tariff 

loans 

revenue  tariff 

bank  reserves 

infant  industry 

clearing  house 

laissez  faire 

Federal  Eeserve  System 

stock 

price 

preferred  stock 

market  price 

common  stock 

normal  price 

stock  certificate 

supply 

shares 

demand 

mass,  or  large  scale, 

monopoly  price 

production 

panic 

by-products 

depression 

trust 

business  cycle 

holding  company 

bankruptcy 

interlocking  directorate 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 

credit 

Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 

credit  instrument 

public  ownership 

kinds  of  credit  instruments 

public  operation 

speculation 

Communism 

installment  buying 

Bolshevism 

three-cornered  excha,nge 

Soviet 

stock  exchange 

five-year  plan 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 


What  do  we  have  in  mind  when  we  use  such  terms  as  busi- 
ness, management,  and  the  like,  and  what  varied  activi- 
ties are  covered  by  the  use  of  such  words? 

What  forms  of  organization  of  business  activities  have  devel- 
oped and  how  do  they  differ  from  one  another? 

How  important  is  the  work  of  capital  in  the  operation  of 
business  and  what  forms  may  it  take? 

Why  has  it  become  common  to  carry  on  so  much  business  on 
a  large  scale,  and  what  are  the  chief  features  of  large- 
scale  production? 

How  far  has  the  process  of  combination  extended  in  the 
business  world? 

By  what  means  are  goods  transferred  from  their  original  pro- 
ducers to  those  who  finally  use  them  to  satisfy  their  per- 
sonal wants? 

What  are  some  of  the  particular  problems  connected  with  suc- 
cessful business  management? 

Why  is  trade  important  and  what  are  the  most  common 
kinds? 

What  is  money  and  what  uses  does  it  serve? 
What  are  the  main  features  of  the  money  system  of  the 
United  States? 


What  are  the  uses  of  credit  and  why  is  it  fundamentally  im- 
portant ? 

What  place  do  banks  occupy  in  modern  business  life? 
What  influences  determine  the  prices  that  are  paid  for  goods 
or  services? 

How  do  business  conditions  change  from  period  to  period? 
How  important  is  private  business  as  carried  on  in  this 

country  and  what  responsibility  does  the  government  have 

toward  it? 

In  what  ways  does  the  government  aid  business  and  give 
security  to  it? 

What  kinds  of  business  has  the  government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  regulate  or  restrain  and  how  does  it  do  this? 

To  what  extent  do  governments  restrain,  own,  or  operate  their 
public  utilities?  What  do  you  consider  a  desirable  policy 
in  this  matter? 

What  are  the  radical  theories  that  are  proposed  by  those  who 
are  completely  dissatisfied  with  the  way  government  and 
business  are  now  carried  on? 

Special  Reference  Material 

BuRCH — American   Economic   Life,   Chs.   XIX-XXI,  XXVI, 

XXVII,  XXX,  XXXII-XXXVII,  XLVII,  XLVIII 
Caelton — Elementary  Economics,  Chs.  II,  X-XII,  XX,  XXIV 
Ceabbe  and  Slinkeb — General  Business  Training,  Chs.  I.  II, 
(Checks),    IV    (Bank    Accounts),  V 
(Notes),  VI,  VII  (Credit),  XXI-XXIII 
(Accounts),  XXVII  (Contracts) 
Carver  and  Adams — Our  Economic  Life,  66-87,  93-132 
Edmonson   and  Dondineau — Citizenship   through  Problems, 

Chs.  IX,  XVIII,  XIX 
Haskin — American  Government,  Ch.  Ill 
Hill — Community  and  Vocational  Civics,  Ch.  XXI,  631-648 
HoLBROOK  and  McGregor — Our  World  of  Work,  Ch.  VI 
Hughes— Economic  Civics,  31-33,  125-141,  190-192,  198-203, 

210-227,  235-249,  293-296,  303-305,  312-316 
Hughes — Fundamentals   of   Economics,   Chs.   VII-XI,  XVI, 
485-488 

Hughes— Textbook  in  Citizenship,  Chs.  XIX,  XXIV,  XXVIII 
Janzen  and  Stephenson — Everyday  Economics,  Chs.  VIII- 

XIX,  XXXII 

Johnson— We  and  Our  Work,  Chs.  IX-XIII,  XVI,  XIX 
Kinsman — Economics  or  the  Science  of  Business,  Chs.  V-XIX 
Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,  A-17,  A-23,  C-21-23 
LuTZ  and  Stanton — Introduction  to  Economics,  Chs.  V-XVII 
Lyon — Making  a  Living,  Chs.  VI-XV 
Marriott — Uncle  Sam's  Business,  Ch.  XIII 
Marshall^ — The  Story  of  Human  Progress,  Ch.  IX 
Marshall — Eeadings  in  the  Story  of  Human  Progress,  Ch.  IX 
Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization,  Ch.  XX 
Marshall  and  Wiese — Modern  Business,  Chs.  VI-XV 
Morgan  and  Flick — Civics  and  Industry,  Chs.  IX,  XIII,  XIV 
Tufts— The  Eeal  Business  of  Living,  Chs.  XX-XXV,  XX- 
VII,  XXVIII 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  American  Community,  Chs.  IX,  X 

Lyman  aot>  Hill — Literature  and  Living,  Book  Two,  223-342 

Casson — The  Romance  of  Steel 

Perber,  Emma  McChesney — Eoast  Beef  Medium 

Frederick — Masters  of  Capital;  The  Great  Game  of  Business 

HoT;LAnd — The  Age  of  Invention 

Hubbard — Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Business 
Men 

Hungerford — The  Eomance  of  a  Great  Store 
Iles — Leading  American  Inventors 
Moody — Masters  of  Capital 
NORRIS— The  Pit 

Smith — The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Westcott — David  Harum 


UNIT  XIV— HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK 

Purpose 

This  may  be  the  machine  age,  but  machines  have 
not  yet  learned  to  operate  themselves.  Millions  of 
people  are  associated  with  one  another  in  some  capac- 
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ity  in  the  great  business  and  industrial  world  of  to- 
day. These  millions  should  he  surrounded  hy  condi- 
tions that  enable  them  to  do  their  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  relations  of  these  workers  with  one 
another  as  employers,  employes,  or  associates  in  the 
same  rank,  call  for  the  utmost  of  mutiial  considera- 
tion and  good  will.  We  must  try,  if  possible,  to  give 
each  worker  a  sqtwre  deal. 

Though  it  would  take  several  pages  even  to  men- 
tion the  different  occupations  and  subdivisions  of  oc- 
cupations and  mayiy  thousands  of  occupational  jobs 
which  are  listed  in  the  complete  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  eco- 
nomic world  in  which  American  workers  live,  we  ought 
to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  most  common  occiipa- 
tions  that  are  listed  in  the  larger  groups.  They^ 
range  all  the  way  from  very  humble  kinds  of  per- 
sonal and  domestic  service  to  occupations  which  may 
attract  the  attention  of  an  entire  nation. 

Besides,  we  may  inquire,  how  does  all  this  apply 
to  us  personally?  How  may  anyone  know  where  he 
himself  can  best  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  things? 
To  qualify  one's  self  to  do  something  well  and  to  fill 
one's  place  with  satisfaction  to  his  associates,  his 
community,  and  himself,  are  certainly  very  impor- 
tant items  in  one's  education. 

Section  One — The  World  of  Modern  Industry 

A.  The  evolution  of  industrial  methods 

1.  Industry  in  medieval  days  . 

a.  General  features 

b.  The  domestic  system  of  industry 

2.  The  industrial  revolution 

a.  When  and  how  it  began 

b.  Inventions  that  have  played  a  large  part 
in  it 

c.  The  characteristics  of  the  factory  system 

3.  How  machinery  has  changed  human  life 

a.  Its  effects  on  the  quantity  and  quality  ol 
products 

b.  Its  effects  on  the  number  and  kinds  of 
workers 

c.  The  many  kinds  of  power  employed 

d.  How  inventions  have  made  human  life 
more  comfortable 

e.  How  machinery  has  affected  the  farm 

B.  Relations  between  employers  and  employes 

1.  Why  must  we  have  these  relationships? 

a.  Are  all  people  qualified  to  be  employers? 

b.  Is  it  always  an  advantage  to  be  an  em- 
ployer rather  than  an  employe? 

2.  What  relationship  existed  under  former  sys- 
tems of  industry?  Do  you  see  any  advantage 
in  it  as  compared  with  the  one  we  now  have? 
(Gilds,  the  domestic  system,  etc.) 

3.  How  has  the  factory  system  changed  the  situ- 
ation ? 

a.  How  has  it  affected  the  number  of  work- 
ers? 

b.  What  new  types  of  workers  has  it  brought 
in? 

e.  How  has  it  changed  the- method  of  com- 
pensation ? 


d.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "imper- 
sonality of  modern  business ' '  ? 

C.  How  may  the  needs  and  requii'ements  of  workers 
be  met? 

1.  What    qualities    should    all    good  workers 

possess  ? 

2.  What  conditions  promote  efficient  work? 

a.  In  the  attitude  of  the  employer  toward  the 
worker 

b.  In  the  sui-roundings  in  which  work  is  car- 
ried on  :    health,  safety,  comfort 

c.  In  homes  and  other  outside  environment 

3.  What  laws  and  measures  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety 

a.  Light 

b.  Ventilation 

c.  Protection  from  machinery 

d.  Fire  escapes 

e.  Use  of  chemicals,  etc. 

f .  Protection  of  eyes,  etc. 

g.  Abolition  of  sweatshops 

4.  What  forms  of  social  insurance  have  been 
undertaken  ? 

What  does  the  term  mean?  To  what  extent 
do  we  have  tliem  in  this  country  and  state  ? 

a.  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 

b.  Health  and  accident  insurance 

c.  Old  age  pensions 

d.  Mothers'  pensions 

5.  How  have  we  tried  to  protect  women  and 
children  ? 

a.  Why  do  they  need  special  consideration? 

b.  Child  labor  laws 

(1)  Number  of  child  workers,  and  indus- 
tries most  concerned 

(2)  Present  conditions 

(a)  State  laws;  what  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania provisions? 

(b)  AVhy  do  Ave   have  no  national 
laws  ? 

c.  Women's  labor  laws 

(1)  Extent  of  employment  among  Avomen 

(2)  What  benefits  and  disadvantages  come 
from  Avomen 's  work  outside  the  home  ? 

(3)  Features  of  present  laAA's 

(a)  Hours  and  kinds  of  work 

(b)  Minimum  wage  laws:  arguments 
for  and  against 

Section  Two — The  Problems  of  Industrial  Relations 

D.  HoAA*  have  organizations  of  Avorkers  affected  our 
industrial  life? 

1.  The  formation  of  unions 

a.  Reasons 

b.  Kinds 

c.  Present  statistics 

d.  Special  services  to  their  members 

e.  Results 

(1)  Improvement   in   the    condition  of 
workers 

(2)  Harmful  effects 

2.  AVhat  methods  have  been  used  by  unions? 
(How  many  of  them  are  justifiable  or  effec- 
tive?) 
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a.  Collective  hargaining ;  the  trade  agree- 
ment 

b.  Union  shop;  closed  vs.  open  shop;  recogni- 
tion; check-off 

c.  Strike:  meaning,  kinds — sympathetic,  etc. 

d.  Boycott:  meaning,  kinds — secondary,  etc. 

e.  Picketing:  meaning;  difficulties  and 
dangers 

f.  Union  label:  meaning,  why  used 

3.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  employers  to- 
ward unions? 

a.  Why  do  many  employers  dislike  unions? 

b.  What  organizations  have  been  formed 
among  employers? 

(1)  Employers'  associations 

(2)  "Institutes",  etc. 

c.  What  weapons  have  been  used  by  em- 
ployers? Explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms 

( 1 )  Lockout 

(2)  Black  list 

E.  What  is  the  interest  of  the  people  in  labor  prob- 
lems? 

1.  How  labor  troubles  may  do  harm  (Give  ex- 
amples in  each  case) 

a.  Inconvenience  to  the  public 

b.  Increased  cost  of  goods 
e.  Loss  to  both  sides 

2.  Should  the  public  have  the  right  to  prevent 
strikes  and  lockouts? 

3.  What  can  the  government  do  to  settle  labor 
problems  ? 

a.  What  public  officials  deal  with  labor 
problems  1 

(1)  Pennsylvania 

(2)  United  States 

b.  Efforts  to  bring  about  peace:  conciliation, 
mediation,  arhitration. 

Be  sure  to  distinguish  each  from  the  others 

c.  Is  compulsory  arbitration  desirable?  To 
what  extent  is  it  in  use? 

d.  Preventing  disorder  in  labor  disputes 

(1)  The  injunction:  what  it  is;  why 
labor  unions  do  not  like  it 

(2)  When  might  it  be  justifiable  to  use 
state  police  or  the  National  Guard? 

(3)  Are  private  police  desirable? 

4.  Do  employers  and  employes  have  any  ma- 
terial responsibility  to  the  public?  (Good 
quality  of  material,  efficient  service,  courtesy, 
honest  dealing,  etc.) 

F.  What  problems  are  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  workers? 

1.  How  should  pei-sonnel  problems  be  handled? 

a.  Should  there  be  a  separate  personnel  de- 
partment ? 

b.  How  and  by  whom  should  workers  be 
"hired"  and  "fired"? 

c.  What  is  meant  by  labor  turnover?  It  it 
a  serious  problem  ? 

2.  How  serious  is  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment? 


a.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment ? 

b.  What  are  the  results  of  unemployment? 
e.  Is  there  always  likely  to  be  unemploy- 
ment?   If  so  how  much? 

3.  Who  are  responsible  for  relieving  or  prevent- 
ing unemployment? 

a.  Is  the  government  responsible? 

b.  Can  business  managei's  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide steady  employment  for  workers? 

4.  S'ome  suggested  remedies.    (List  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  each.) 

a.  Employment  biireaus,  public  and  private 

b.  Construction  of  public  worksi 

c.  Shortening  the  workday  or  the  workweek 

d.  Unemployment  insurance  (Describe  some 
proposed  plans) 

e.  "The  dole" 

5.  How  are  and  hoAV  should  wages  be  deter- 
mined? 

a.  Whalt  isi  the  difference  between  money 
wages  and  real  wages? 

b.  What  elements  enter  into  the  fixing  of 
wages?  .  (Personal  qualifications,  enjoy- 
ment of  the  work,  demand,  opportunity 
for  change,  competition,  monopoly  control, 
etc.) 

c.  Are  there  different  standards  of  wages  for 
different  classes  of  workers?    If  so,  why? 

d.  Should  all  workers  receive  the  same  wages  1 
Is  there  a  tendency  for  wages  to  become 
standardized  ? 

e.  How  are  wages  paid?  Which  method  is 
best?  (Time,  piece,  commission,  bonus, 
etc.) 

f.  When  should  wages  be  raised  or  lowered? 

6.  What  labor  problems  are  particularly  serious 
for  the  farmer? 

G.    What  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  indus- 
trial relations? 

1.  How  employers  have  tried  to  help  employes 

a.  Should  an  employer  feel  a  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  his  employes  ? 

b.  Welfare  work:  what  it  means;  forms  that 
it  takes 

e.  Company  houses:  how  provided;  good  and 
bad  features 

d.  Profit  sharing:  meaning,  varieties;  bene- 
fits, difficulties 

e.  What  do  the  emploj^es  think  of  such  meas- 
ures? 

2.  How  cooperation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes has  been  undertaken 

a.  Representation  of  employes  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business 

(1)  Membership  on  boards  of  directors 

(2)  Industrial  democracy:  forms  and  ex- 
amples; benefits;  difficulties 

b.  Ownership  of  stock  by  employes :  how 
frequent;  is  it  good? 

c.  How  may  good  will  be  promoted  ?  Is  there 
any  evidence  of  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect? (Better  understanding  of  common 
problems,  fewer  strikes — why?  etc.) 
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3.  Would  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores 
be  a  benefit  to  workers? 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Factory  laws  in  our  state 

Sweatshops  and  their  abolition 

The  worlimen's  compensation  laws  of  our  state 

Old  age  pension  laws  in  this  country 

Mothers'  pension  provision  in  this  state 

The  child  labor  laws  of  our  state 

Laws  of  our  state  with  reference  to  women's  work 

Are  minimum  wage  laws  desirable? 

The  regulations  and  management  of  a  labor  union 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  the  open  shop  (or  the  closed 

shop) 
Some  famous  strikes 

Labor  conflicts  that  have  made  trouble  in  this  state 
Eesolved,  that  strikes  in  essential  industries  should  be  for- 
bidden 

The  work  of  our  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
The  work  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor 
The  right  and  wrong  of  private  police  forces 
How  I  like  to  be  treated  as  a  customer 
How  I,  as  an  employer,  would  like  customers  to  treat  me 
The  personnel  department  of  a  great  industrial  plant  (or 
store) 

Can  there  be  a  real  remedy  for  unemployment 

The  work  of  employment  agencies 

How  ' '  the  dole ' '  has  worked  in  England 

Welfare  work  in  some  local  establishments 

Company  houses  that  I  have  seen 

Firms  whose  employes  are.  happy 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  profit-sharing? 

Some  successful  plans  for  industrial  democracy 

Section  Three— The  World  of  Work^ 

H.    The  classes  of  occupations 

1.  Explain!  the  differences,  if  any:  occupation, 
vocation,  industry,  trade,  profession 

2.  How  have  human  activities  become  distinct? 

a.  What  is  simple  cooperation  and  why  is  its 
value  limited? 

b.  How  did  division  of  occupations  come 
about  ? 

e.  How  did  division  of  labor  appear  within 

occupations  ? 
d.  What  is  meant  by  specialization  as  we 

are  familiar  with  it  today? 

3.  What  are  the  great  divisions  or  classes  of  oc- 
cupations and  what  is  their  relative  impor- 
tance ? 

a.  Understand  the  way  the  following  terms 
are  used  in  this  connection :  primary,  sec- 
ondary, exploiting  or  extractive,  trans- 
forming or  manufacturing,  transportation, 
commerce.  What  kind  of  utilities  does 
each  group  create? 

b.  By  tables,  sketches  or  graphs  show  the 
comparative  numbers  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  engaged  in  each  of  the 
great  classes  of  occupations 

c.  Do  numbers  in  this  connection  necessarily 
signify  importance?  How  much  do  other 
workers  depend  upon  each  particular 
group 

4.  Explain  the  grades  of  workers:  unskilled, 
semi-skilled,  skilled,  scientific 


'  In  many  schools  this  section  will  be  covered  by  the  guidance  program. 


5.  What  are  the  leading  groups  of  trades  ?  How 
may  entrance  to  a  trade  be  gained? 

6.  What  is  the  distribution  of  occupations  among 
the  various  large  groups  in  our  community? 
(A  chart  or  graph  of  some  kind  will  show 
this  situation  effectively.) 

7.  Why  do  communities  differ  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  workers  in  the  various  occu- 
pation fields?  (Give  examples  of  communities 
that  show  a  widely  varied  list  and  of  those 
which  are  centered  around  one  outstanding 
industry.) 

8.  How  may  the  services  of  workers  in  different 
fields  be  properly  appreciated? 

a.  Why  is  appreciation  sometimes  difficult? 

b.  What  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  workers? 

c.  How  may  we  develop  the  power  of  appre- 
ciation ? 

9.  What  is  a  good  citizen's  attitude  toward  work 
and  workers  ? 

10.  Items  to  consider  in  studying  an  occupation 

a.  Value  of  the  occupation  to  society 

b.  Activities  of  the  worker  in  the  occupation 

(1)  Duties  in  general 

(2)  Manual  activities  required 

(3)  Mental  activities  required 

c.  Conditions  of  work 
fl)  Safety  and  health 

(2)  Location  of  plant  or  office 

(3)  Hours  of  work 

(4)  Personal  association  with  employer 
and  other  employes 

(5)  Prospects  for  advancement 

(6)  Prospects  for  self -improvement  in  or 
outside  the  industry 

d.  Opportunities  for  the  occupation  in  our 
community  or  elsewhere 

e.  Personal  qualifications  needed 

f.  Education  and  training  required 

g.  Conclusions  as  to  its  suitability  for  yoiu-- 
self 

11.  What  opportunities  do  the  professions  offer? 
Do  too  many  people  try  to  enter  them? 

12.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  women  in  dif- 
ferent fields  as  compared  with  men? 

Section  Four — Preparing  for  One's  Life  Work 

I.    Attitudes  and  qualities  desirable  for  everyone 

1.  Who  ought  to  work? 

a.  How  large  a  percentage  of  people  are  able 
to  work? 

b.  Does  the  world  owe  every  man  a  living? 

c.  Has  anyone  the  right  not  to  work  ?  Should 
rich  people  work? 

2.  Desirable  qualities  for  all — why,  in  each  case 

a.  Health 

b.  Character 

c.  Intellect 

d.  Personality 

J .    How  the  school  may  help  to  prepare  for  our  life 
work 
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1.  Vocational  guidance 

a.  Ways  in  which  it  may  be  obtained:  regu- 
lar teachers,  guidance  officials,  lectures, 
interviews,  excursions,  etc. 

b.  At  what  stages  in  our  school  life  is  voca- 
tional guidance  desirable? 

2.  Cooperative  and  part-time  work 

a.  The  general  features  of  such  plans 

b.  Notable  examples 

3.  The  cash  value  of  education 

a.  How  a  good  general  education  benefits 
everyone 

b.  Statistics  as  to  the  average  earnings  of 
graduates  from  different  grades  (How 
much  do  they  prove?) 

c.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  raise  the  education 
requirements  for  different  vocations? 

K.    Elements  to  consider  in  making  a  choice  of  one's 
vocation 

1.  "Know  thyself" 

a.  How  may  one  discover  his  own  qualities? 

b.  Qualities  to  be  considered 
Physical  strength 
Indoor  vs.  outdoor  life 
Mental  vs.  manual  interests 
Special  talent  or  genius 
Order  or  carelessness 
Dependability 
Originality 

Ability  to  meet  people 
Etc. 

c.  Is  there  anybody  who  cannot  do  anything 
well 

2.  Know  the  vocation  0. 

a.  Financial  returns 

b.  Suitability  to  one's  talents 

c.  Respectabilitj^ 

d.  Opportunity  for  service  and  progress :  in 
your  community ;  elsewhere 

e.  Is  any  job  100%  attractive? 

3.  Errors  sometimes  made  in  choosing  a  vocation 

a.  Prejudice  against  manual  work 

b.  Blind-alley  jobs 

e.  Too  hasty  conclusions  as  to  one's  talents 
and  likings.  (How  soon  should  one  expect 
to  be  able  to  choose  wisely?) 

d.  Lack  of  sufficient  information  about  occu- 
pations (How  may  information  be  ob- 
tained?) 

4.  Vocational  choices  for  girls 

a.  Ought  girls  to  prepare  to  earn  their  OAvn 
living  ? 

b.  Are  there  any  occupations  which  girls 
should  not  enter  ? 

L.    Social  effects  of  the  choice  of  occupations 

1.  Effects  upon  the  individual  of  unwise  choices 

2.  Social  benefits  of  wise  choices :  less  unemploy- 
ment, less  poverty  and  old-age  dependence, 
greater  personal  and  community  wealth,  hap- 
pier citizens 

M.  Ways  of  securing  a  position 

1.  Learning  about  opportunities 

a.  Placement  bureaus  '  ■■ 


b.  Employment  bureaus 

c.  Advertisements  » 

d.  Information  from  other  sources 

2.  Applying  for  a  position 

a.  Suitable  features  of  letters  of  application 

b.  Suitable  features  of  letters  of  recommen- 
dation 

c.  Items  to  consider  in  personal  interviews 

3.  Positions  one  should  avoid 

a.  Those  in  which  one  can  take  no  interest 

b.  Those  compelling  undesirable  associations 

c.  Those  requiring  dishonesty  or  misrepre- 
sentation 

d.  Those  offering  big  pay  at  the  start 
Etc. 

Important  considerations  in  regard  to  holding  a 
position 

1.  Is  one's  responsibility  over  when  he  has  re- 
ceived the  position  ? 

2.  How  may  one  prove  his  fitness  to  continue  in 
the  position? 

3.  Necessary  personal  qualities :  faithfulness  in 
service,  honesty,  loyalty,  character,  judgment, 
etc. 

4.  Show  how  honesty,  courtesy,  good  manners, 
initiative,  ambition,  perseverance,  loyalty, 
leadership,  and  the  like,  are  important  to  sev- 
eral different  occupations ;  as  plumbing,  social 
woi-k,  bookkeeping,  secretarial  work,  law,  den- 
tistry, etc. 

5.  Can  one  get  practice  in  these  qualities  in 
school ? 

Obtaining  advancement 

1.  Means  of  improving  one's  qualifications 

a.  Through  an  acquaintance  with  the  business 

b.  Extra  study 

c.  Using  opportunities  for  culture  and  en- 
lightenment :  libraries,  miiseums,  lectures, 
etc. 

2.  Is  this  quotation  true?  "Success  always  fol- 
lows the  doing  of  common  things  uncommonly 
welL" 

3.  How  do  personal  initiative  and  enterprise 
help  one's  chances  of  advancement? 

4.  Is  luck  a  factor  in  business  success?  (What 
is  luck?) 

5.  Are  salary  increases  the  only  proof  of  ad- 
vancement? (On  what  considerations  may 
they  be  granted?) 

6.  Explain  the  "vocational  ladder"  and  give  ex- 
amples of  it  for  different  occupations 

7.  Should  a  person  change  his  vocation  after  en- 
tering one  ;  if  so,  when  ? 

8.  Influences  that  retard  success  in  progress, 
such  as  illness,  bad  habits,  inability  to  work 
with  others,  insufficient  preparation  (Show 

,  .  .  how  they  might  affect  one's  success  in  the  oc- 
cupations mentioned  above  and  in  any  others 
that  you  think  of) 

9.  Is  a  specific  avocation  or  hobby  helpful? 
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Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  soou  should  one  decide  on  liis  life  work? 

A  study  of  pupils  who  left  school  before  graduation 

Experience  in  a  summer  job 

The  guidance  program  of  our  school 

Some  cooperative  and  part-time  programs 

The  money  value  of  au  education 

How  we  may  understand  ourselves 

How  we  may  learn  about  occupations  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested 
Blind-alley  jobs 

Special  vocational  problems  for  girls 

How  employment  bureaus  are  operated 

Newspaper  advertising  as  a  means  of  filling  jobs 

An  afternoon  with  applicants  for  a  position  (dramatization) 

Jobs  one  should  keep  away  from 

The  kind  of  people  I  want  to  have  working  with  me  (imaginary 

discussion  by  an  employer) 
Why  John  Smith  lost  his  job 
Why  John  Smith  gained  his  promotion 
Vocational  ladders  for  different  vocations 
Hobbies  and  how  they  may  help 

Resolved,  that  rich  people  should  work  regularly  in  some  so- 
cially helpful  activity 
Occupations  for  which  girls  and  women  are  specially  qualified 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


employer 

unemployment  insurance 

employe 

the  dole 

gilds 

money  wages 

impersonality 

real  wages 

sweatshop 

time  wages 

social  insurance 

piece  wages 

workmen 's  compensation 

salary 

old  age  pensions 

bonus 

mothers '  pensions 

commission 

minimum  wage  laws 

welfare  work 

labor  union 

company  store 

American  Federation  of 

company  houses 

Labor 

profit  sharing 

United  Mine  Workers 

employe  representation 

railroad  brotherhoods 

industrial  democracy 

collective  bargaining 

cooperative  stores 

trade  agreement 

simple  cooperation 

open  shop 

division  of  occupations 

closed  shop 

division  of  labor 

union  shop 

blind  alley  jobs 

strike 

specialization 

sympathetic  strike 

skilled,  semi-skilled,  unskilled 

strike  breaker 

distinctive  names  of  differ- 

boycott 

ent  classes  of  occupations 

secondary  boycott 

and  professions 

picketing 

trade 

union  label 

apprentice 

employers '  association 

journeyman 

lockout 

master 

black  list 

profession 

conciliation 

counselling 

mediation 

cooperative  programs 

arbitration 

part-time  positions 

compulsory  arbitration 

placement  bureau 

injunction 

employment  bureau 

personnel  department 

"want  ads" 

labor  turnover 

vocational  ladder 

unemployment 

avocation 

seasonal 

hobby 

employment  bureaus 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 

employes  in  the  modern  business  world?    Compare  with 

those  of  years  ago 
What  conditions  are  necessary  to  promote  the  physical  and 

mental  welfare  of  workers? 
By  what  means  have  the  workers  themselves  attempted  to 

protect  their  interests  through  organization? 
To  what  extent  does  the  general  public  have  an  interest  in 

labor  problems? 
What  problems  are  connected  with  the  employment  and  wages 

of  workers? 


What  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe? 

What  are  the  great  classes  into  which  occupations  may  be 
grouped  and  what  are  the  relative  numbers  of  each ' 

How  have  human  activities  been  subdivided  as  to  methods  of 
cooperation  or  character  of  work? 

How  should  an  occupation  be  studied  and  how  may  we  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  worth  of  different  kinds  of  work? 

What  occupations  are  directly  connected  with  natural  re- 
sources and  what  conditions  and  opportunities  characterize 
them? 

What  kinds  of  work  are  considered  as  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  and  how  large  a  part  of  our  working  popula- 
tion do  they  include? 

What  are  the  most  important  kinds  of  factory  work  and 
what  conditions  prevail  among  the  workers  in  such  es- 
tablishments ? 

What  kinds  of  work  are  done  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  different  skilled  trades  and  how  important  are  they 
in  this  country  and  in  their  own  community? 

What  are  the  service  occupations  and  what  varieties  of  activ- 
ity are  required  in  them? 

What  is  the  place  of  clerical  workers  in  the  industrial  world 
and  what  conditions  attend  their  activities? 

What  kinds  of  occupations  are  included  under  the  head  of 
professional  service? 

What  advantages  and  disadvantages  pertain  to  each  of  the 
groups  of  occupations? 

What  personal  attitudes  and  qualities  should  everyone  possess? 

How  may  the  school  help  to  prepare  for  our  life  work? 

How  is  society  benefited  if  occupations  are  wisely  chosen? 

What  elements  should  be  considered  in  making  a  choice  of 
a  vocation? 

When  one  is  prepared  for  active  service  how  may  he  under- 
take to  secure  a  position? 

How  may  one  show  his  fitness  to  keep  his  position  and  ad- 
vance in  his  chosen  occupation? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Barnard — Getting  a  Living 

BuRCH — American   Economic  Life,   Chs.   XVI,   XVII,  XLI, 
XLIV,  XLVI 

Career  Leaflets,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

Carltoit — Elementary  Economies,  Chs.  XIV-XVIII 
Center — The  Worker  and  His  Work 

Crabbe  and  Slinker — General  Business   Training,  303-305, 

Ch.  XXV 

Carver  and  Adams — Our  Economic  Life,  133-150,  167-182 
DouGHTON — Preparing  for  the  World 's  Work 
Edmonson  and  Dondineau — Occupations  through  Problems 
GowiN,  Wheatley  and  Britwar — Occupations,  98-100,  127- 

150,  336-358,  Chs.  VII, 
XXIV,  XXV 

Hill — Community  and  Vocational  Civics,  Chs.  XXIV-XXXII, 

537-539,  543-548,  Ch.  XXXII 
HoLBROOK  AND  McGregor — Our  World  of  Work 
Hughes— Economic  Civics,  109-114,  123-125,  142-146,  149,  150, 

1.5.5-168,  174-183,  275-293,  296-302 
Hughes — Fundamentals  of  Economics,  Chs.  VI,  XIII 
Hughes— Textbook  in   Citizenship,  Chs.   XXV-XXVII,  XV, 

XVI,  349-357 
Johnson— We  and  Our  Work,  Chs.  XV,  XVII,  XX 
Kinsman — Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Business,  Chs.  XXIII, 
XXIV 

KiTSON — I  Find  My  Vocation 

Lyon- Making  a  Living,  Chs.  XVII-XX,  XXIII-XXVIII 
Marshall  &  Wiese — Modern  Business,  Ch.  VII,  Ch.  V  (A 

new  worker's  experiences) 
Morgan  and  Flick — Civics  and  Industry,  Chs.  XV,  XVI 
Myers,  Little  and  Eobinson — Planning  Tour  Future 
Wanger — What  Girls  Can  Do 

Wiese   and  Eeticker — The   Modern   Worker,   Chs.  V-XIII 

(very  full) 

Lyman  and  Hill — Literature  and  Living,  Book  Two,  579-587 

Contvell — Acres  of  Diamonds 

Faris — Winning  Their  Way 

Ferris  and  Moore — Girls  Who  Did 

Harrison — V.  V. 's  Eyes 

Kellor — Out  of  Work 

Lamfrey — In  the  Days  of  the  Guild 
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Maiiden — How  They  Succeeded 
Spearman — Stories  of  Railroad  Life 
Tappan — Makers  of  Many  Things 
White— The  Blazed  Trail 
White — A  Certain  Rich  Man 
WiSTEB — The  Virginian 


UNIT  XV— LIVING  WISELY  AND  WELL 
Purpose 

We  have  gone  around  the  circle  of  the  four  phases 
of  economic  activity:  consicniption,  production  ex- 
change, distribution,  a^id  now  we  are  back  again  to 
consider  another  phase  of  consumption.  From  one 
viewpoint,  what  we  earn  tells  how  well  we  can  live, 
and  how  well  we  want  to  live  may  determine  how 
hard  we  will  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  live  that  way. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  wages  we  get 
does  not  in  any  sense  prove  how  well  we  do  live,  be- 
cause so  much  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  we 
use  our  earnings.  To  find  out  why  people  fail  to 
live  well  and  how  we  may  use  most  satisfactorily  our 
income  and  our  savings,  is  a  citizenship  duty  ithaf 
may  mean  much  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  ourselves 
but  of  many  other  people  as  well.  Perhaps  more 
families)  come  to  grief  on  this  point  than  on  any 
others. 

A.  Standards  of  living  that  actually  prevail  among 
us 

1.  Describe  typical  living  conditions  in:  a  poor 
family,  a  family  of  moderate  income  who  live 
comfortably,  a  rich  and  extravagant  family 

2.  Explain  standard  of  living  and  distinguish 
between  an  actual  and  an  ideal  standard 

3.  What  social  and  financial  distinctions  are 
found  among  the  American  people? 

a.  Distinguish  between  the  rich,  the  middle 
class  (bourgeoisie)  and  the  poor  (prole- 
tariat) 

b.  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  wealth 
possessed  by  each  class  in  this  country  ? 

c.  How  were  some  notable  American  fortunes 
accumulated  ? 

4.  Why  actual  and  ideal  standards  of  living 
dilfer 

a.  Why  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  our  wants  ? 

b.  Show  how  the  conveniences  of  some  are 
necessities  for  others 

c.  What  is  the  effect  of  imitation  of  wealthier 
people?  Give  examples  of  extravagance 
resulting  from  this  practice 

d.  Show  how  living  standards  differ  in  city 
and  country 

e.  Should  one's  ideal  standard  of  living  be 
expected  to  differ  from  his  actual  stand- 
ard? 

5.  S'hould  one  expect  better  or  poorer  living 

standards  as  he  gets  older? 

B.  Desirable  standards  of  living 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  of  proper  living? 
a.  What   do   you   consider  necessities  for 
decent  living  ? 


b.  What  other  items  do  you  consider  justifi- 
able for  any  family  that  wishes  to  live  re- 
spectably ? 

2.  How  important  is  living  within  one's  means? 
Will   this   practice  always  ensure  a  com- 
fortable standard  of  living? 
C.    Poverty  and  its  relief 

1.  What  are  the  facts  about  poverty  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  ? 

a.  Distinguish  between  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism 

b.  Quote  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
people  in  poverty 

2.  Causes  of  poverty 

a.  Physical:  earthquakes,  fires,  floods,  pests, 
etc. 

b.  PersonaP :  illness,  accident,  unwise  in- 
vestment, extravagance,  laziness,  bad 
habits,  lack  of  perseverance,  etc. 

c.  Social:  business  depression,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, etc. 

d.  Is  poverty  a  disgrace  ?  If  so,  explain  your 
reason  for  thinking  so.   If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Relieving  poverty 

a.  To  what  extent  does  responsibility  rest 
upon  the  rich? 

(1)  Examples 

(2)  Kinds  of  assistance 

b.  To  what  extent  is  the  government  respon- 
sible ? 

(1)  What  classes  of  people  may  rightly 
expect  government  assistance? 

(2)  Distinguish  between  outdoor  and  in- 
door relief 

(3)  Show  how  officials  and  institutions  in 
this  city  and  county  undertake  relief 
of  the  poor 

(4)  To  what  extent  does  the  state  govern- 
ment accept  responsibility  in  this  con- 
nection ? 

c.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  society  in 
general ? 

(1)  What  kinds  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions deal  with  this  problem? 

(2)  Show  why  cooperation  among  such 
agencies  is  essential 

(3)  Discuss  drives  for  community  chest, 
welfare  funds  and  the  like. 

Are  they  desirable? 

(4)  What  should  be  done  with  tramps? 

(5)  Do  you  think  charity  makes  people 
lazy?  What  may  be  said  on  either 
side  of  this  question? 

4.  Preventing  poverty 

a.  To  what  extent  can  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish it? 

b.  Refer  to  the  causes  of  poverty  mentioned 
under  C,  2,  and  consider  possible  preven- 
tive measures  that  might  apply  in  any  case 

c.  What  measures  of  social  insurance  have 
the  prevention  of  poverty  as  at  least 

'  Some  modern  economists  now  take  the  view  tliat  the  personal  causes 
are  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  social  and  economic  causes. 
See  Fairchild,  "The  Great  Economic  Paradox,"  Harpers,  May,  1932. 
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one  objective?  Workmen's  compensation, 
mothers'  pensions,  old  age  pension,  etc. 

D.  Thrift  and  savings 

1.  Define  and  distinguish  between  thrift  and 

savings;  waste,  destruction,  consumption 

2.  Point  out  different  forms  of  thrift:  time; 
strength;  personal  articles,  as  food,  clothing, 
books,  etc. ;  houses,  tools,  etc. ;  public  property 

3.  How  desirable  is  thrift? 

a.  Quote  or  show  some  proverbs,  slogans  or 
cartoons  about  thrift 

b.  Can  thrift  be  overdone  ? 

4.  How  may  people  in  general  secure  the  things 
they  want? 

To  what  extent  are  each  of  the  following  an 
answer  to  the  question? 

a.  Work 

b.  Practice  of  the  Golden  Rule 

e.  Protection  and  service  by  the  government 
d.  Right  use  of  natural  resources  and  obe- 
dience to  the  rules  of  nature 

5.  Is  great  wealth  justifiable? 

a.  Has  any  social  good  resulted  from  large 
fortunes  ? 

b.  Should  large  fortunes  be  allowed  to  pass 
on  in  the  same  family  undivided  ? 

E.  Are  luxuries  justifiable? 

1.  Give  a  good  definition  of  luxuries 

2.  What  arguments  may  be  offered  on  either 
side  of  this  question? 

F.  Some  questions  about  savings  ^ 

1.  Why  are  savings  desirable? 

a.  When  a  person  is  young  should  he  give 
any  attention  to  his  needs  and  wants  in 
later  life  ? 

b.  What  should  a  person  have  when  he  is 
starting  a  home  of  his  own? 

c.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  person  to  work 
all  his  life  to  supply  his  needs  and  wants? 

d.  Who  are  of  the  greater  benefit  to  a  com- 
munity, those  who  spend  everything  as 
they  go,  or  those  who  save? 

2.  What  are  some  useful  suggestions  about 
methods  of  saving? 

a.  Beginning  early 

b.  Having  a  definite  goal 

c.  Perseverance  in  a  savings  program 

d.  Questions  to  ask  one's  self  when  in  doubt 
about  expenditures 

3.  What  are  some  wrong  kinds  of  saving? 

a.  Beginning  work  when  unprepared 

b.  Buying  "bargains"  that  are  not  needed 

c.  Risking  one's  health  at  work  or  otherwise 

d.  Saving  without  planning 

4.  What  are  some  agencies  to  encourage  saving? 

a.  Christmas  Savings  funds 

b.  School  banks 
Etc. 


*  Have  each  pupil  set  up  a  savings  and  insurance  program  that  will 
give  him  a  specific  income  at  age  60.  Discuss  fully  the  (actors  Involved 
in  the  realization  oi  this  program. 


G.  Family  and  personal  budgets 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  budget,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  this  connection? 

2.  May  a  person  or  family  have  more  than  one 
source  of  income?  If  so,  what? 

8.  What  are  the  principal  items  to  be  considered 
on  a  family  budget? 

a.  Wliat  are  the  large  outlays  for  which  one 
must  provide? 

b.  Do  the  necessary  items  vary  between  one 
case  and  another? 

c.  What  proportion  of  a  family's  or  person's 
income  should  be  used  for  each  item? 

d.  Make  up  a  budget  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  of  certain  definite  ages,  at  an  in- 
come of  $1200,  $1500,  $2,000,  $5,000, 
$10,000,  $100,000 

4.  Discuss  methods  of  operating  budgets.  If 
possible,  show  suitable  printed  forms  to  use 
for  this  purpose. 

5.  What  benefits  should  come  from  suitable  bud- 
get practices?  Should  every  family  or  in- 
dividual follow  some  system  of  budgeting? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  installment  buying  and 
what  advantages  or  disadvantages  does  it 
have? 

7.  May  we  budget  anything  besides  money? 

8.  How  does  wise  planning  aid  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  housewife,  business  manager,  foreman, 
a  laborer  on  his  job,  a  student  in  school,  any 
other  types  of  people  whom  you  think  of  ?  Are 
conscientious  workers  ever  time-wasters?  If 
so,  why  and  how  ? 

H.  Some  questions  about  insurance  - 

1.  What  are  common  kinds  of  insurance :  fire, 
life,  accident,  automobile,  etc. 

2.  Should  everyone  carry  insurance  ?  If  so,  how 
much?  When  should  one  bee'in? 

3.  What  forms  does  life  insurance  take :  straight, 
twenty  payment,  endowment,  etc.  Under- 
stand terms  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  insurance,  such  as  policy,  premium, 
beneficiary,  etc. 

I.  Investments 

1.  Some  explanations  of  terms 

a.  Distinguish  between  investment  and  specw- 
lation 

b.  Is  home-owning  an  investment?  What 
items  should  be  considered  when  one  is 
planning  for  sometliing  of  this  kind? 

2.  Forms  of  investment:  stocks,  bonds,  real  es- 
tate, mortgages,  business,  building  and  loan 
associations,  saving  banks,  etc. 

3.  Unwise  investments 

a.  Point  out  the  danger  in  investments  which 
one  cannot  look  into  himself;  in  invest- 
ments with  insufficient  security;  in  get- 
rich-quick  propositions ;  etc. 

b.  Why  do  promoters  of  unsafe  or  dishonest 
propositions  succeed  to  the  extent  that  they 
do? 
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4.  Wise  investments 

a.  Discuss  forms  of  investments  that  are 
usually  safe,  and  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each :  government 
bonds,  well-managed  corporations,  mort- 
gages, etc. 

b.  How  may  one  assure  himself  that  an  in- 
vestment is  safe? 

(Getting  good  advice,  personal  investiga- 
tion, avoidance  of  speculation,  etc.) 

c.  What  elements  should  one  consider  in  mak- 
ing investments?  (Safety,  marketability, 
diversification) 

d.  What  are  some  questions  that  one  would 
do  well  to  ask  agents  for  stocks  and  bonds  ? 

5.  How  are  efforts  made  to  protect  investors? 

a.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  in- 
vestors, laws  have  been  passed  governing 
the  investments  which  may  be  made  by 
banking  institutions.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
banking  institutions  are  restricted  by  law 
only  for  fiduciary  purposes  and  for  in- 
vestments that  may  be  made  by  savings 
banks.  The  acts  which  govern  investments 
by  savings  banks  are  as  follows : 

Act  of  May  20,  1889,  P.  L.  246,  Section  17 
Act  of  May  25,  1897,  P.  L.  93,  No.  77 
Act  of  April  5,  1917,  P.  L.  47,  No.  29,  Sec- 
tion 1,  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  28, 
1923,  P.  L.  884,  No.  336. 
Act  No.  206  Approved  June  22,  1931 

b.  What  laws  apply  to  gambling,  lotteries, 
bucket  shops,  and  the  like  ? 

e.  What  are  Bhie  Shy  Laws? 

d.  Are  there  trustworthy  publications  or 
other  sources  of  information?  (See  the 
classification  of  investments  into  groups  in- 
dicative of  merit  by  reliable  statistical  ser- 
vices such  as  Moody's,  Standard  Statistics, 
Fitch,  Bond  Quotations  Service,  Poor's 
and  others.) 

e.  Why  do  good  investments  often  seem  less 
attractive  than  bad  ones  ? 

J.    Retirement  or  economic  independence 

1.  Can  everybody  have  either  or  both  ? 

2.  How  much  must  one  accumulate  in  order  to 
have  a  comfortable  living  after  retirement? 
(What  is  an  annuity?) 

3.  Wlien  should  one  retire,  if  at  all  ?  How  should 
one  spend  his  time  after  he  retires 

4.  Should  one  plan  definitely  to  leave  something 
for  others?   For  whom  or  what? 

K.    Home  Ownership^ 

1.  How  can  one  decide  whether  or  not  to  buy  a 
home  ? 

2.  What  factors  are  involved  in  buying  our  own 
home  ? 

a.  Shall  we  build  our  own  house? 

b.  Shall  we  piu-chase  a  house  already  built? 

L.    What  part  can  each  one  of  us  have  now  in  setting 
a  proper  standard  of  living? 


Have  pupil8  work  out  a  plan  for  financing  the  purchase  of  a  home. 


Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

How  wealth  is  distributed  in  the  United  States 
Wealthy  people  who  have  served  their  fellowmen 
How  some  large  fortunes  were  obtained 

Three  families  and  how  they  live  (real  or  imaginary,  but  of 

different  financial  standing) 
Tramps  and  how  they  should  be  treated 
How  community  chests  and  welfare  funds  are  managed 
Private  charitable  organizations  in  our  neighborhood 
Poverty  in  our  community — its  causes  and  extent 
How  our  community  cares  for  its  poor 
A  contrast  between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty  person 
How  a  building  and  loan  association  is  managed 
How  a  large  insurance  company  is  managed 
Our  family  budget 
My  own  budget  of  time  and  money 
Special  kinds  of  savings  funds 
Different  forms  of  life  insurance 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  desirable  for  men  of  different 
means 

The  advantages  and  dangers  of  installment  buying 
Foolish  economies 

Are  Americans  extravagant?    If  so,  why? 
How  I  would  invest  |1,000  (or  $10,000  or  $100,000) 
Items  one  should  consider  in  buying  a  dwelling-house 
What  I  expect  to  do  when  I  retire 

What  I  would  do  if  I  had  $100,000  to  dispose  of  in  my  will 
Resolved,  that  no  one  should  leave  to  his  family  more  than  a 
living  income 

Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 

standard  of  living  destruction 

bourgeoisie  insurance 

proletariat  kinds  of  insurance 

necessities  investment 

luxuries  speculation 

poverty  building  and  loan  associations 

pauperism  ■  mortgages 

indoor  relief  gambling 

outdoor  relief  bucket  shop 

community  chest  security  (for  investments) 

family  and  personal  budgets  marketability 

installment  buying  diversification 

thrift  retirement 

savings  annuity 

waste 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  standards  of  living  do  we  find  among  our  people? 
What  questions  enter  into  the  determination  of  a  desirable 

standard  of  living? 
How  much  poverty  do  we  have  and  how  may  it  be  relieved? 
How  important  are  thrift  and  savings  and  how  may  they  be 

promoted? 

What  method  of  handling  our  income  and  expenses  will  en- 
courage the  most  satisfactory  results? 

By  what  means  may  we  make  our  savings  count  most  effec- 
tively? 

What  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to 
investments? 

To  what  extent  should  one  plan  for  a  period  of  retirement 
from  active  work? 

Special  Reference  Reading 

BuRCH — -American  Economic  Life,  Chs.  V,  VI 
Carlton — Elementary  Economics,  Ch.  XIV 
Carver  and  Adams — Our  Economic  Life,  183-196,  291-307 
Crabbe  and  Slinker — General  Business  Training,  Chs.  XIII- 
XVIII 

Edmonson  ai^d  Dondineau — Citizenship  through  Problems, 

Chas.  XVI,  XVII 
Hughes— -Economic  Civics,  2-11,  31,  39,  256-272,   308,  309 
Hughes — Fundamentals  of  Economics,  Chs.  XIV,  XV 
Johnson— We  and  Our  Work,  Chs.  VII,  XVIII 
Kinsman — Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Business,  Chs. 
XXVI-XXVIII 

Lyman  and  Hill — Literature  and  Living,  Book  Two,  489-539 
Chase — The  Tragedy  of  Waste 
Chase  and  Schlink — Your  Money's  Worth 
Pritchaed  and  Turkington — Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young 

Americans 

How  Old  Am  I  Financially,  the  American  Provident  Society, 
Inc.,  51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Part  Four 


A  Summary  and 

UNIT  XVI— OUR  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 
AS  CITIZENS 

Purpose 

We  may  close  this  part  of  our  study  uritJi  a  sum- 
niary  of  the  rights  and  dtdies  of  good  citizens.  We 
have  referred  to  these  from  time  to  time  as  different 
topics  have  been  taken  up.  Now  we  may  try  to  con- 
sider rather  definitely  the  responsibilities  that  gov- 
ernment accepts  toward  its  citizens.  In  the  same 
way  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  toward  their  gov- 
ernment can  be  set  down  in  connected  fashion  so  that 
we  may  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  relationship. 

A.  From  whom  and  in  what  ways  may  we  learn 
what  our  rights  and  duties  are? 

B.  What  is  the  importance  of  Bills  of  Rights? 

1.  Where  are  bills  of  rights  usually  found 

2.  What  in  general  do  they  contain? 

3.  Would  our  rights  be  any  less  if  they  were  not 
set  down  on  paper? 

C.  Personal  rights  as  citizens 

1.  Liberty 

a.  Give  a  good  definition  of  liberty 

b.  Give  examples  of  rights  guaranteed  to  us 
that  may  come  under  this  head.  (Quote 
from  the  national  or  state  Bill  of  Rights 
and  explain.) 

2.  Personal  security 

a.  Explain  what  is  covered  by  this  term 

b.  How  and  in  what  respects  is  this  guaran- 
teed to  us? 

e.  Do  we  have  rights  against  the  govern- 
ment?  If  so  what? 

3.  Private  property 

a.  What  rights  do  we  have  relating  to  this 
subject  ? 

b.  Why  are  these  important? 

D.  Duties  of  good  citizens 

1.  List  in  parallel  columns  the  rights  previously 
mentioned  and  the  duties  which  correspond 
to  each  one  of  tliem 

2.  What  kind  of  support  does  a  good  citizen  owe 
his  government  ? 

a.   In  war 

(1)  Who  may  be  called  upon  for  military 
service  and  to  what  extent? 

(2)  To  what  extent  may  we  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  our  money  or  property? 
(Do  not  refer  to  the  Thrift  Stamps 
and  Liberty  Loans  of  the  World  War 
solely  as  examples  of  sacrifice.  They 
were,  in  many  eases,  helpful  incen- 
tives for  saving.) 

(3)  In  what  ways  might  we  show  our 
.  loyalty  in  war  ? 


I  Forward  Look 

(a)  Does  a  person  have  the  right  to 
refuse  any  particular  kind  of  war 
service  ? 

(b)  What  is  treason  and  how  may 
it  be  punished? 

b.  In  peace 

(1)  What  kinds  of  service  to  tlie  govern- 
ment may  be  expected  in  time  of 
peace  ? 

(2)  How  may  a  citizen  be  expected  to 
serve  his  country  through  making  con- 
tributions ? 

(3)  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to 
obey  all  laws  whether  they  seem  to 
be  good;  or  bad  ? 

(4)  In  what  ways  may  a  good  citizen  co- 
operate with  others  ? 

(5)  Make  a  list  of  organizations  which 
have  been  formed  wholly  or  chieflj^  to 
promote  good  citizen.ship 

c.  In  connection  with  public  office 

(1)  Is  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote? 

(2)  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  hold 
office  if  he  is  requested  to  do  so  ? 

(3)  What  have  citizens  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  those  who  do  hold  public 
office  ? 

d.  Give  a  good  definition  of  patriotism 

e.  Mention  the  chief  rules  about  the  proper 
use  of  the  United  States  Flag.  Make  draw- 
ings to  illustrate  it. 

E.    The  responsibilities  of  the  young  citizen 

1.  What  can  a  young  citizen  do  while  in  school 
to  show  his  loyalty  to  his  government? 

2.  Learn  the  Ephebic  Oath  which  the  boys  of 
ancient  Athens  had  to  take  when  they  were 
received  into  full  citizenship.  Would  the  word- 
ing of  this  oath  have  to  be  changed  to  apply 
to  present  conditions?  (It  is  found  in  Broome 
and  Adams,  and  elsewhere.) 

3.  Are  the  rights,  benefits,  and  obligations  in 
citizenship  any  different  in  the  case  of  girls 
from  what  they  are  in  the  case  of  boys?  Ex- 
plain your  answer  fully. 

4.  Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  idea  of  what 
a  good  American  citizen  should  be.  Make  a 
list  of  perhaps  fifteen  people,  not  necessarily 
all  prominent,  Avhom  you  consider  good  citi- 
zens, and  be  able  to  tell  why  you  consider 
them  so. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  perhaps  fifteen  qualities  which 
seem  to  you  particularly  important  for  a  good 
citizen  to  possess.  Be  able  to  give  examples 
of  the  way  tliose  qualities  can  be  exliibited. 
Do  you  know  any  one  person  who  possesses 
all  fifteen  of  them? 
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Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  or  Reports 

A  study  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  in  our  State  Constitution 
Why  the  Bill  of  Eights  was  added  to  our  National  Constitu- 
tion 

Some  commonly  neglected  duties  of  good  citizenship 

Qualities  in  great  Americans  that  we  should  imitate 

Are  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  any  diiferent  in  the  case 

of  rich  men  from  what  they  are  in  the  case  of  poor  men? 
Should  girls  take  the  same  interest  in  citizenship  activities 

that  boys  should  take? 
The  proper  use  of  the  United  States  Flag 
The  laws  of  our  country  with  reference  to  military  service 
The  truest  kind  of  loyalty 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 


bill  of  rights 
personal  liberty 
freedom  of  speech 
freedom  of  the  press 
freedom  of  religion 
freedom  of  assembly 
freedom  of  petition 
personal  security 


habeas  corpus 

private  property 

militia 

military  age 

treason 

patriotism 

loyalty 


Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

How  and  where  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  formally 
set  down? 

What  are  the  great  groups  or  kinds  of  personal  rights  to 

which  American  citizens  are  entitled? 
What  duties  belong  to  good  citizens  in  exchange  for  the  rights 
they  enjoy  and  the  protection  which  the  government  gives 
them? 

How  great  and  of  what  kind  are  the  responsibilities  of  young 
citizens  toward  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  government? 
What  qualities  characterize  an  ideal  citizen*? 

Special  Reference  Material 

Broome  and  Adams — "Conduct  and  Citizenship,"  Chapter 

XXVII 

Edmonson  and  Condineau — "Citizenship  through  Problems^" 

Chapters  II,  III 
HEPNER^"The  Good  Citizen,"  315-319 

Hill — ' '  Community  and  Vocational  Civics, ' '  Chapter  XVIII 
Hughes— " Community  Civics,"  22-26,  215,  243 

Hughes — "Textbook  in  Citizenship,"  Chapter  XLII 

Jenks  and  Smith — "We  and  Our  Government,"  77-79 

King    and  Baenard — "Our    Community   Life,"  Chapters 

XVI,  XXV 
Levis — "Better  Citizenship,"  493-496 
Magruder — "American  Government,"  Chapter  XXX 
WooDBUEN  AND  MORGAN — "The  American  Community,"  369- 

387 

Lyman  and  Hill — "Literature  and  Living,"  Book  Three, 

347-454,  549-696 
BoiiTON — "Boys  Who  Became  Famous" 
Bolton — "Girls  Who  Became  Famous" 
Ford— "The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling" 
Sparks — "Worthwhile  Americans" 
Tarkington — "The  Conquest  of  Canaan" 
Tarkington — "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana" 
YoNGB — "Book  of  Golden  Deeds" 


UNIT  XVII— HOW  PROGRESS  MAY  COME 
Purpose 

We  study  History  to  learn  how  the  world  came  to 
he  what  it  is  today.  We  study  Civics  and  Economics 
to  learn  the  principles  of  government  and  public  life 
as  they  are  today.  We  live  from  day  to  day  and  must 
do  ovr  day's  tvm'lt  as  if  there  ivere  going  to  he  no 
chance  for  amother  one,  hut  we  and  everybody  else 


would  he  utterly  foolish  to  fail  to  think  of  what  the 
future  is  to  he  for  ourselves  and  the  world.  If  busi- 
ness and  society  are  not  yet  perfect,  what  are  some 
of  their  most  notable  weaknesses,  and  how  may  we 
hope  to  act  so  as  to  bring  about  a  better  day? 

A.  What  conditions  are  wrong  in  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial life? 

1.  Unfair  distribution  of  wealtli 

2.  Abuse  of  wealth  and  opportunity 

3.  Ill-will  between  classes 

4.  Inefficient  and  sometimes  corrupt  politics  and 
government 

B.  What  attitude  is  shown  by  different  classes  of 
people  toward  existing  evils? 

1.  Who  are  disturbed  by  them?  What  is  meant 
by  a  reactionary?  standpatter? 

2.  What  kinds  of  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
existing  conditions? 

a.  Those  who  want  something  they  do  not  own 

b.  Those  who  are  distressed  at  the  evils  they 
see 

c.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  about  im- 
provement 

(Distinguish  between  ^progressive  and 
radical) 

C.  Is  there  hope  for  correcting  existing  evils? 

1.  Have  serious  evils  and  wrongs  been  corrected 
in  the  past  ?   If  so,  give  examples 

2.  What  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  ideal  communities?  Why  did  they 
fail?    (Brook  Farm,  Harmony,  etc.) 

3.  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
improvement? 

a.  Realization  of  wrongs 

b.  Open-mindedness  and  understanding 

c.  Willingness  to  put  forth  efforts  to  make 
things  better 

4.  Ways  of  making  changes:  discuss  the  merits 
and  defects  of  each 

a.  War 

b.  Revolution 

c.  Evolution  of  opinion 

d.  The  ballot 

D.  What  agencies  can  help  toward  betterment,  and 
how? 

1.  Newspapers  and  magazines 

2.  The  church 

3.  The.  school  (Will  this  course  be  of  value  to 
you  in  the  future  ? ) 

4.  Individuals  and  societies 

5.  How  the  community  may  lay  by  a  social  sur- 
plus 

E.  Our  individual  responsibility 

1.  Proper  emphasis  upon  rights  and  duties 

2.  Accumulation  of  correct  information  and  ideas 

3.  Support  of  rightful  authority  and  righteous 
causes 

4.  Returning  to  the  community  at  least  some  of 
what  it  has  invested  in  us.  (How  much  has 
your  education  actually  cost  the  community? 
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How  mucli  expense  have  you  actually  been  to 
your  parents?) 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  this  resolution? 

"I  intend  to  live  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
say  'It  might  have  been'  " 

6.  Make  a  good  statement  of  what  you  consider 
an  ideal  citizen 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects  and  Reports 

Some  Utopias  that  have  been  proposed  or  attempted 

What  I  shall  have  cost  the  community  when  I  am  twenty-one 

A  description  of  an  all-around  ideal  citizen 

Some  Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand 

reactionary  radical  revolution 

standpatter  Utopia  social  surplus 

progressive  evolution 

Topics  We  Should  Be  Able  to  Discuss 

What  conditions  in  the   world  today   are  particularly  un- 
desirable? 

How  do  people  feel  with  reference  to  existing  conditions? 

Is  it  possible  to  correct  evils  when  we  find  them? 

Are  there  any  agencies  which  can  help  in  improving  society 

and  business? 
Does  any  responsibility  rest  upon  us  individually? 

Special  Reference  Material 

BuRCH — "American  Economic  Life,"  Ch.  XLIX 
Hughes — "Economic  Civics,"  307-324 
Hughes — "Fundamentals  of  Economics,"  Ch.  XVIII 
EuGG — "An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture," 
Ch.  XXIII 

Tufts — ' '  The  Eeal  Business  of  Living, ' '  Ch.  XL 
Bellamy — "Looking  Backward" 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TESTS 

The  informal  semi-objective  tests  which  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  are  not  intended  either  to  be  examples 
of  ideally  formtdated  objective  testing  or  to  be  fol- 
lowed without  variation  by  any  teacher.  They  are 
simply  suggestive  of  the  character  of  tests  that  any 
teacher  can  draw  up  for  himself.  The  form,  however, 
used  here  has  been  employed  in  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  classes  with  considerable  success,  and  the  or- 
dinary class  will  readily  tell  all  it  knows  about  such 
a  test  within  less  than  a  forty-minute  period. 

Since  in  so  many  respects  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  fully  successful  achievement  with  the 
thought  of  100  points,  a  system  of  scoring  has  been 
used  which  is  based  on  the  100  point  idea.  In  Part 
I  of  each  test  there  are  28  items  called  for,  for  each 
of  which  one  point  may  be  given.  Parts  II,  III,  and 
IV  each  include  12  items  for  which  two  points  each 
may  be  given.  In  Part  II  occasionally  two  names  or 
terms  are  called  for.  In  scoring  that  part,  if  only 
one  of  two  terms  is  correctly  given,  or  if  an  answer 


is  given  which  is  not  entirely  wrong  but  which  is  not 
the  best  answer,  one  point  may  be  given  for  an  item 
instead  of  two. 

The  form  of  these  tests  is  such  that  each  test  can 
be  typed  so  as  to  use  not  more  than  one  sheet  of 
paper.  If  teachers  have  difficulty  in  getting  work 
mimeographed  or  otherwise  duplicated,  they  may 
still  find  it  possible  to  use  tests  like  these  by  reading 
them  to  the  class.  It  would  not  be  any  great  trouble  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  items  in  Part  I  and  read 
to  the  class  the  questions  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV, 
allowing  about  one-half  minute  for  writing  the  answer 
for  each  item. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  variety  of 
form  has  been  employed  in  the  making  of  these 
tests.  There  is  a  feeling  among  some  people  that  true- 
false  questions  are  not  suitable  for  junior  high  school 
pupils.  While  it  would  be  rather  absurd  to  use  only 
this  type  of  question,  it  is  felt  that  junior  high  school 
pupils  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  correct 
and  incorrect  statements,  and  should  have  some  prac- 
tice in  doing  so.  Objection  may  also  be  offered  to  the 
nature  of  the  items  in  Part  I,  as  not  being  sufficiently 
objective.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  more  correct 
answers  are  possible  than  the  number  called  for,  yet 
the  questions  are  of  such  a  character  that  any  one 
scoring  the  test  would  have  little  difficulty  in  know- 
ing whether  the  answers  given  by  a  pupil  were  cor- 
rect or  incorrect.  Questions  of  this  type  retain  some 
of  the  merits  of  the  "essay"  type  of  question  which 
has  largely  passed  out  of  use,  but  which  has  some  use- 
ful characteristics. 

No  doubt  teachers  will  disagree  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  different  items  that  might  be  included 
in  such  tests  as  these.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  few 
positively  unimportant  items  have  been  included 
and  practically  no  distinctly  "catch"  questions. 
No  specific  score,  as  60  or  70,  should  be  thought  of  as 
passing.  The  ptipil  gets  so  many  points  out  of  a 
possible  100.  That  is  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  score.  Some  teachers  may  find  that  scores 
on  these  tests  will  average  lower  than  the  marks  they 
commonly  give  on  other  kinds  of  tests.  If  that  is 
the  case  they  may  find  useful  the  so-called  normal 
ciu-ve  in  determining  what  grades  to  give.  It  is  a 
crime,  however,  to  apply  that  to  any  and  every  group 
without  modification.  It  is  not  an  evidence  of  good 
teaching  to  have  a  large  number  of  failures  in  such 
subjects  as  Civics  and  Social  Science.  It  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  pupils  shall  develop  an  in- 
terest that  will  carry  over  into  their  outside  reading 
and  everyday  conversation.  Any  system  of  teaching 
or  grading  which  tends  to  kill  stieh  an  interest  is  to 
be  avoided. 


A  TEST  IN  CIVICS— UNITS  I-III 

Communities;  American  Citizenship;  Ideals  for  Community  Life 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  Before  a  foreigner  can  be  naturalized  in  the  United  States  he  must  be  at  least  years 

old,  though  he  may  apply  for  naturalization  at  the  age  of   At  least  must  elapse  be- 
tween his  first  and  his  second  papers,  and  he  must  live  at  least  in  the  country  before  he 

can  get  his  second  papers. 
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2.  Two  examples  of  comnnmities  chiefly  residential  are   and    Two  examples  of 

communities  chiefly  industrial  are   and   

3.  Four  practices  or  conditions  which  are  to  be  avoided  if  a  community  is  to  be  attractive  are  , 

 ,   ,  and  

4.  Three  fundamental  objectives  in  community  planning  are : 


5.  Four  kinds  of  material  commonly  used  for  highway  construction  are 


6.  A  union  of  states  in  which  the  central  government  is  strong  is  called  a 
central  government  is  weak  it  is  called  a  

7.  Mention  five  of  the  great  objectives  of  education :   


8.  Foiir  agencies  outside  the  home  that  may  liave  considerable  influence  on  family  life  or  personal  ideals 
are  ,   ,   


II.    Fill  the  blanks  with  appropriate  words  or  phrases: 

1.  The  study  of  the  science  and  practice  of  citizenship  is  known  as 

2.  Tlie  term   is  applied  to  unnaturalized  foreigners  living  in  a  country. 

3.  A  group  of  people  occupying  the  same  territory  and  bound  together  by  common  interests  and  customs 
is  a   

4.  The  of  a  community  is  a  convenient  place  where  many  of  its  important  buildings 

are  located. 

5.  An  arrangement  of  streets  in  a  city  so  that  they  intersect  at  right  angles  is  called  a  plan. 

6.  To  divide  a  city  or  town  into  districts  each  of  which  is  set  apart  for  a  particular  p^irpose  or  use, 
  laws  are  enacted. 

7.  Two  or  more  people  closely  related  to  one  another  and  occupying  the  same  apartment  or  dwelling  are 
called  a   

8.  Exercise  or  change  in  one's  activities  wliich  is  intruded  to  rebuild  or  strengthen  a  person  is  called 


9.  When  a  country  allows  all  to  worsliip  tis  tlicy  plcjisc,  and  favors  no  one  religious  denomination,  its  policy 
is  known  as  

10.  Two  privileges  wliieli  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy,  but  are  not  allowed  to  other  residents,  are 
  and   

11.  The  Census  Bureau  calls  organized  local  eonnu  unities  with  2500  people  or  more   

communities;  under  2500    communities. 

12.  "To  form  a  more  perfect  union"  is  one  of  llie  purposes  expressed  in  the   

III.  Underline  the  most  suitable  Avord  or  phrase  in  caeli  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  One's  idea  of  his  relation  to  a  Power  higlier  tlian  liiniself  i.s  a  feature  of  his  religion,  moral  stand- 
ards, citizenship,  community  spirit. 

2.  A  good  place  for  a  hospital  in  a  community  is  near  the  business  center,  near  the  railroad  station,  in 
a  quiet  residential  district,  near  a  public  school. 

3.  One  reason  why  city  planning  in  many  Pennsylvania  communities  is  difficult  is  the  lack  of  waterways, 
the  need  of  railroads  in  many  districts,  the  changeable  climate,  the  very  uneven  surface. 

4.  The  most  common  way  in  which  communities  try  to  provide  recreation  is  by  establishing  playgrounds, 
building  skating  rinks,  building  parking  garages,  building  bridges  across  the  rivers. 

5.  Public  opinion  is  what  the  newspapers  say.  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  what  ministers  preach  about, 
what  people  as  a  whole  think. 

6.  One's  ideals  with  reference  to  conduct  and  character  may  be  referred  to  as  environment,  fashion,  habits, 
moral  standards. 

7.  Our  naturalization  laws  do  not  permit  Indians,  children,  Negroes,  Japanese  to  be  naturalized. 

8.  A  sufficient  justification  for  taking  away  a  person's  citizenship  would  be  failure  to  pay  taxes,  treason, 
failure  to  learn  the  Constitution,  breaking  a  speed  law. 

9.  Any  person  who  is  under  the  authority  of  tlip  government  of  a  country  is  a  citizen,  subject,  resident, 
voter  of  that  country. 

10.  Civing  np  citizciislii))  in.  tlie  country  of  one's  birth  may  be  called  expatriation,  divorce,  toleration, 
excommmiieation. 

11.  A  phrase  intended  to  s^nnbolize  the  spirit  of  a  community  may  be  called  a  community  charter,  a 
community  policy,  a  fashion,  a  community  slogan. 

12.  An  important  funetion  of  a  elnirch  in  the  United  States  is  to  control  the  government,  determine  who 
is  the  best  citizen,  help  the  people  to  live  good  lives,  arrange  for  marriages  and  divorces. 

IV.  Write  the  proper  word,  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  It  is  generally  considered  best  to  have  all  possible  tourist  traffic  go  through  the  business  center  of  a  city. 

2.  It  is  usually  much  more  expensive  to  improve  the  plan  of  a  city  after  it  is  once  built,  than  to  do  it 
in  the  first  place. 


if  the 
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3.  When  people  get  into  a  crowd  they  often  cease  to  think  soberly  and  reasonably. 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  our  government  to  show  favors  to  any  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

5.  Not  everybody  can  be  a  great  leader,  but  everybody  can  know  what  the  qualities  of  leadership  are. 

6.  The  saying,  "When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do"  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  for  one's  conduct. 

7.  A  woman's  husband  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  she  is  not. 

8.  Without  cooperation  on  the  part  of  good  citizens,  a  government  cannot  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
its  people. 

9.  The  average  size  of  families  today  is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

10.  A  home  in  which  children  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  does  not  give  the  best  training  for  good  citizen- 
ship in  later  life. 

11.  In  a  federal  government  all  power  is  exercised  by  the  central  government,  located  at  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

12.  In  the  case  of  AYashington,  D.  C,  a  very  careful  plan  was  laid  out  before  the  city  was  built. 


A  TEST  IN  CIVICS— Units  IV  and  V 
Protecting  Life  and  Property;  Training  for  Effective  Living 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  Pour  diseases  for  which  people  are  regularly  quarantined  are :   


2.  Four  reasons  why  people  commit  crime  are  :  ,   ,   ,   

3.  Two  important  officers  connected  with  the  punishment  of  crime,  with  the  government  (national,  state, 
county,  city)  under  which  they  serve  are : 

Officer   

Government  

4.  Mention  the  name  of:  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  newspaper   ;  a  prominent 

newspaper  outside  of  Pennsylvania  ;  two  widely  read  weekly  or  monthly  magazines, 


5.  Four  ways  by  which  one  may  improve  himself  intellectually  outside  of  school  are:   

 )   J   >   

6.  Four  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  more  advanced  than  the  high  school  are  

 )   '   )   

7.  Our  local  Board  of  School  Directors  has  members.    They  are  chosen  by  

for  a  term  of    years.    Their  president  is  

II.    Fill  the  blanks  Avith  appropriate  words  or  phrases : 

1.  There  are  regular  classes  of  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  In  recent  years  many  small  country  schools  have  been  closed  and  their  work  taken  up  by   

 schools. 

3.  A  school  organization  which  commonly  includes  grades  7.  8,  and  9  is  known  as  .. 

4.  The  effort  of  our  schools  to  help  pupils  select  suitable  courses  and  subjects  in  preparation  for  their  life 
work  is  known  as   

5.  Records  kept  in  regard  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  a  community  are  known  as  

6  is  a  process  in  which  milk  is  heated  to  about  140°  in  order  to  kill  disease  germs. 

7.  Any  violation  of  law  is  a  

8.  Our  water  supply  comes  chiefly  from   

9.  A  crime  that  is  not  particularly  serious  is  called  a  ;  a  serious  crime  is  known  as 

a  

10.  To  protect  the  author  of  a  book  or  other  composition,  he  may  take  out  a  on 

his  production. 

11.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  refers  to   

12.  The    in  the  City  of  Washington  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  promoting  education. 

III.    Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  facts  may  be  called  education,  intelligence,  knoAvledge,  in- 
tuition. 

2.  The  chief  state  education  officer  in  Pennsylvania  is  known  as  the  commissioner  of  education,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  director  of  education. 

3.  In  comparing  the  illiteracy  record  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe, 
we  find  that  it  is  much  superior,  about  the  same,  impossible  to  reckon,  considerably  worse. 

4.  People  are  often  innoculated  to  prevent  typhoid  fever,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough. 

5.  A  former  policy  by  which,  in  some  states,  counties  or  cities  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  licensing  of 
saloons,  was  called  zoning,  prohibition,  quarantine,  local  option. 
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6.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  is  known  as  suspended  sentence,  capital  punishment,  probation,  tort., 

7.  Waste  matter  that  is  likely  to  decay  is  known  as  sewage,  rubbish,  filtration,  garbage. 

8.  The  worthiest  purpose  in  dealing  with  a  criminal  is  to  punish  him,  to  send  him  to  jail,  to  reform  him, 
to  make  him  work  hard. 

9.  A  prison  term  which  does  not  fix  the  exact  length  of  time  in  prison  is  an  indeterminate  sentence,  a  parole, 
a  suspended  sentence,  a  misdemeanor. 

10.  If  my  clothing  caught  fire  from  a  gas  grate,  the  most  suitable  thing  to  do  would  be  to  run  to  the  next 
house  for  help,  to  wrap  a  rug  around  myself  and  roll  on  the  floor,  to  open  the  window  and  scream  for  help, 
to  hunt  a  book  on  safety. 

11.  A  disease  which  has  been  practically  eliminated  from  this  country  is  yellow  fever,  measles,  tuberculo- 
sis, diphtheria. 

12.  Protection  from  fire  losses  is  a  matter  that  must  mainly  be  looked  after  by  the  national  government, 
state  government,  county  ofiicials,  local  community.  '   .  .  ' 

IV.  "Write  the  proper  word,  True  or  False,  in  front    of  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  Americans  have  no  right  to  take  pride  in  our  records  about  either  fires  or  crime. 

2.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

3.  Crimes  are  not  necessarily  immoral  acts  in  themselves. 

4.  It  is  generally  thought  best  to  treat  young  criminals  differently  from  older  ones. 

5.  The  pardoning  of  criminals  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 

6.  The  federal  government  helps  states  to  support  some  of  their  schools  but  maintains  no  public  schools  in 
the  states  themselves. 

7.  The  fact  that  Lincoln  and  Edison  had  very  little  formal  schooling  shows  that  we  have  spent  altogether 
too  much  money  for  schools  in  this  country.  ;       ,•  ,, 

8.  The  United  States  Constitution  contains  at  least  four  references  to  education.  ^    '  •., 

9.  Ordinarily  any  city,  borough,  or  township  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  school  district. 

10.  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  in  a  community  is  paid  by  direct  taxes  on  the  people 
of  the  district. 

11.  One  who  in  his  youth  failed  to  have  opportunities  for  extensive  schooling  can  never  hope  to  become 
intelligent  or  cultured. 

12.  The  attendance  at  high  schools  in  the  last  few  years  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  at 
tendance  in  elementary  schools. 


A  TEST  IN  CIVICS— UNITS  VI  and  VII 

Principles  of  Government  and  Politics;  National  Government 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 
1.  Four  essential  services  or  functions  of  government  are : 


2.  Mention  and  define  four  kinds  of  government  that  have  existed  in  the  world. 


3.  Four  powers  or  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are : 


4.  Mention  four  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  with  the  particular  office  each  holds: 


5.  Four  requirements  for  voters  in  Pennsylvania  are : 


II.    Fill  the  blanks  with  appropriate  words  or  phrases : 

1.  A  fundamental  document  which  sets  forth  the  form  and  powers  of  a  government  is  called  a  

2.  The  term    signifies  the  submission  of  a  bill  or  proposal  to  popular  vote  before  it  goes 

into  effect. 

•  3.  The  two  general  functions  of  the  President's  Cabinet  are  to  and  to  

4.  Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  and 
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ratified  by  of  the   ', 

5.  The  National  House  of  Representatives  has  members;  the  number  from  each  state 

depends  upon  its  

6.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  includes  justices,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  , 

is  Chief  Justice. 

7.  As  soon  as  a  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  it  is  referred  to  a  

8.  When  a  bill  or  resolution  comes  to  the  President  he  may  do  one  of  three  things,  sign  it,  , 

or  

9.  Candidates  for  President  are  nominated  by  held  in  leap  years. 

10.  There  are  now    states  in  the  Union ;  the  largest  of  which  is  

11.  An  election  at  which  parties  nominate  candidates  for  office  is  known  as  a  

12.  Two  important  features  of  the  so-called  Australian  ballot  system  are: 


III.  Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  An  introductory  statement  giving  reasons  Avhy  ^ome  document  that  is  drawn  up  is  called  a  bill  of  rights, 
law,  preamble,  amendment. 

2.  The  number  of  members  of  a  law-making  body  necessary  to  carry  on  business  legally  is  called  a 
quorum,  filibuster,  apportionment,  nomination. 

3.  The  electoral  vote  cast  by  any  state  depends  upon  its  area,  its  population,  the  length  of  its  membership 
in  the  Union,  the  number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

4.  At  present  the  Philippine  Islands  are  governed  as  a  territory,  possession,  federal  district,  state.  . 

5.  Powers  exercised  by  both  the  national  government  and  the  state  governments  are  called  delegated,  re- 
served, concurrent,  extraordinary. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  State  Constitution, 
the  United  States  Constitution,  marked  the  change  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  into  independent  states. 

7.  Federal  judges  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  ten  years,  twenty-one  years,  good  behavior. 

8.  If  the  two  houses  of  Congress  pass  a  bill  but  not  in  exactly  the  same  form,  it  is  likely  to  be  sent  to  a 
referendum,  conference  committee,  filibuster,  caucus. 

9.  An  important  bureau  in  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  Weather  Bureau,  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Prohibition,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

10.  An  important  duty  of  the  National  Department  of  State  is  the  naturalizing  of  foreigners,  taking  of  the 
census,  the  supervision  of  foreign  relations,  the  oversight  of  Indian  affairs. 

11.  The  bringing  of  formal  charges  against  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  is  called  campaign,  impeach- 
ment, recall,  referendum. 

12.  In  referring  to  voting  for  all  the  candidates  of  one  political  party  we  sometimes  use  the  phrase :  inde- 
pendent voting,  caucus,  preferential  voting,  straight  ticket. 

IV.  Write  the  proper  word.  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  In  many  elections  the  winning  candidate  gets  a  plurality  of  votes  without  having  a  majority. 

2.  If  the  office  of  Vice-President  becomes  vacant   it  remains  so  until  the  next  presidential  election. 

3.  It  is  possible  for  a  presidential  candidate  to  be  defeated  even  when  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
country  may  support  him. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  has  a  veto  power  over  laAvs  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  President. 

5.  What  we  call  the  Cabinet  in  our  government  is  in  most  respects  a  mere  copy  of  the  English  Cabinet. 

6.  In  any  dispute  affecting  the  authority  of  the  United  States  government,  the  federal  Supreme  Court  has 
the  final  word. 

7.  Declarations  of  war  by  the  United  States  are  made  by  the  President. 

8.  Pennsylvania  holds  its  local  elections  in  odd-numbered  years. 

9.  A  new  state  can  not  get  into  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  but  when  it  is  once  in,  Con- 
gress can  not  get  it  out. 

10.  In  the  United  States  Constitution  special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  officers  through  the 
agency  of  political  parties. 

11.  Pennsylvania's  record  for  participation  in  elections  by  its  voters  is  one  of  the  best  of  any  of  the  states. 

12.  Through  preferential  voting  all  the  important  elements  of  a  community  are  more  likely  to  get  repre- 
sentation than  under  a  system  of  voting  for  first  choices  only. 


A  TEST  IN  CIVICS— UNITS  VIII-X 

State  and  Local  Government;  Public  Finance;  International  Relations 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  The  name  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  three  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office : 


2.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  locate  in  their  proper  place  four  of  the  ten 
largest  cities. 
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3.   Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  classes  of  cities  in  Pennsylvania : 


4.  Four  qualities  that  a  good  tax  should  possess: 


5.  Two  important  sources  of  revenue  for  the  national  government  are  . 
and   

6.  Pennsylvania  boroughs  that  have  a  population  of   I  

 may  become  cities. 

7.  A  country  under  the  supervision  of  a  stronger  or  more  advanced  nation,  but  not  owned  by  that  nation 
is  a  

8.  A  citizen  of  a  nation,  who  is  traveling  in  other  countries,  should  carry  with  him  a  

issued  by  his  own  government. 

9.  Before  a  criminal  case  is  tried  there  must  be  an  indictment  by   

10.  The  two  courts  in  Pennsylvania  which  have  state-wide  jurisdiction  are    and 

11.  The  county  officer  wlio  is  most  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  is  the  


II.  Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements 

1.  The  majority  of  heads  of  departments  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  are  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
Governor's  appointment,  election  by  the  Legislature,  appointment  by  the  President. 

2.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  judges  who  try  most  cases  arising  under  state  laws  are  elected  under  the  name  of 
Superior  Judges,  Customs  Courts,  magistrates,  Common  Pleas  Judges. 

3.  The  number  of  members  in  the  highest  court  in  Pennsylvania  is  four,  seven,  ten,  fifteen. 

4.  The  number  of  members  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  is  50,  96,  208,  435. 

5.  The  number  of  people  in  a  petit  jury  is  six,  twelve,  seventeen,  twenty-three. 

6.  The  chief  burgess  is  an  important  officer  in  the  government  of  a  city,  town,  borough,  school  district. 

7.  The  county  officer  who  is  responsible  for  prosecuting  criminals  is  the  district  attorney,  the  sheriff,  con- 
troller, constable. 

8.  A  tax  on  imported  goods  is  frequently  called  a  tariff,  excise,  poll  tax,  sales  tax. 

9.  To  obtain  private  property  for  public  use,  a  government  may  exercise  the  right  of  discovery,  habeas 
corpus,  eminent  domain,  exterritoriality. 

10.  Tlie  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  at  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  the  Hague. 

11.  The  highest  rank  in  our  diplomatic  service  is  that  of  secretary,  ambassador,  envoy,  consul. 

12.  A  form  of  local  government  which  vests  much  administrative  power  in  one  person  is  the  commission, 
the  mayor,  council,  manager,  diplomatic. 

III.  Write  the  proper  word.  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  items : 

1.  In  both  the  national  government  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  the  senators'  term  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  representatives. 

2.  State  constitutions  are  usually  longer  and  more  complicated  than  the  United  States  Constitution. 

3.  The  longest  term  for  which  the  people  of  any  state  elect  an  officer  is  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Pennsylvania  has  had  four  constitutions;  the  present  one  has  been  in  operation  more  than  half  a  century. 

5.  The  heads  of  executive  departments  in  Pennsylvania  are  more  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

6.  The  single  taxers  believe  that  there  should  be  no  tax  of  any  kind  except  on  the  value  of  land. 

7.  Governments  most  often  borrow  money  by  selling  bonds. 

8.  Direct  taxes  are  usually  much  more  popular  than  indirect  taxes. 

9.  Budget  making  is  a  relatively  new  but  important  activity  in  our  national  government. 

10.  In  the  United  States  tlie  entire  responsibility  for  treaties  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

11.  International  law  is  still  a  somewhat  indefinite  thing. 

12.  American  citizens  liave  served  on  the  AVorld  Court  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  country  has  not  con- 
tributed to  its  support. 


SUMMARY  TESTS— UNITS  I-X 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  The  place  of  the  President  in  the  national  government  corresponds  to  that  of  the   

in  the  state  government,  or  of  the   in  our  community.   The  work  of  the  

in  the  national  government  is  much  like  that  of  the   in  state  government,  or  of  the  coun- 
cil in  our  community. 

2.  Four  ways  by  which  a  person  may  acquire  citizenship  in  the  United  S'tates  are  
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3.  Four  reasons  why  we  have  government  are : 


4.  Four  ways  by  which  governments  obtain  money  are : 

5.  Four  rights  guaranteed  to  American  citizens  by  our  constitutions  are : 


6.  In  front  of  each  title  in  the  first  column  write  the  appropriate  name. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  State 
County  Commissioner 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

II.    Fill  in  the  blanks  with  appropriate  words  or  phi-ases: 
1.  A  fundamental  document  which  sets  forth  the  form  and  powers  of  a  government  is  called  a 


2.  A  government  in  which  the  people  choose  representatives  to  carry  on  public  business  is  a  

3.  The  Census  Bureau  calls  cities  or  boroughs  with  2500  people  or  more  communities. 

4.  Eecords  kept  in  regard  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  a  community  are  known  as  

5.  In  a  civil  case  the  person  who  brings  the  suit  is  the  ;  the  one  who  is  sued  is  the 


6.  The  term    is  applied  to  unnaturalized  foreigners  living  in  a  country. 

7.  The  submission  of  a  bill  or  proposal  to  popular  vote  before  it  goes  into  effect  is  a  

8.  An  election  to  nominate  candidates  for  office  is  a  election. 

9.  After  each  of  the  following  numbers  indicate  a  correct  use  of  that  number  in  national,  state,  or  local 
government. 

96    %   

4    5   

9    19   

435    21   

III.  Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements? 

1.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  is  known  as  suspended  sentence,  capital  punishment,  probation,  tort. 

2.  Waste  matter  that  is  likely  to  decay  is  known  as  sewage,  filtration,  garbage,  rubbish. 

3.  An  area  one  mile  on  each  side  is  called  the  center  of  population,  a  suburb,  a  borough,  a  square  mile. 

4.  A  declaration  of  war  by  this  country  must  come  from  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress, 
popular  vote. 

5.  The  electoral  vote  east  by  any  state  depends  upon  its  area,  its  population,  the  length  of  its  membership 
in  the  Union,  the  number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

6.  In  Pennsylvania  the  judges  who  try  most  cases  arising  under  state  laws  are  elected  under  the  name  of 
superior  judges,  customs  court,  magistrates,  common  pleas  judges. 

7.  If  a  person  accused  of  crime  leaves  the  state  where  the  crime  is  committed,  the  Governor  may  use  a 
rider,  a  campaign,  an  appeal,  extradition  in  trying  to  bring  him  back. 

8.  At  present  the  Philippine  Islands  are  governed  as  a  territory,  possession,  federal  district,  state. 

9.  County  taxes  are  levied  by  the  commissioners,  controller,  district  attorney,  treasurer. 

10.  Second  class  cities  in  Pennsylvania  must  have  a  population  of  at  least  10,000,  100,000,  500,000, 
1,000,000. 

11.  A  method  by  which  a  voter  may  indicate  more  choices  than  his  first  among  candidates  for  office  is 
known  as  straight  ticket,  short  ballot,  recall,  preferential  vote. 

12.  The  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  in  London,  Paris,  The  Hague,  Geneva. 

IV.  Write  the  proper  word.  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  A  woman's  husband  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  she  is  not. 

2.  The  average  size  of  families  today  is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

3.  Reformation  is  considered  a  worthier  motive  in  dealing  with  criminals  than  punishment. 

4.  The  18th  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

5.  It  is  possible  for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  be  defeated  even  M'hen  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  coini- 
try  may  support  him. 

6.  In  any  dispute  affecting  the  authority  of  the  United  States  government,  the  federal  Supreme  Court  has 
the  final  word. 

7.  A  new  state  can  not  get  into  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  but  when  it  is  in.  Congress 
can  not  get  it  out. 

8.  Under  our  system  of  government  the  Cabinet  is  much  more  influential  than  it  is  in  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 
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9.   In  the  trial  of  a  case  in  court  it  is  presumed  tliat  the  judge  will  tell  the  jury  what  verdict  to  bring  in. 

10.  At  least  90%  of  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  commonly  participate  in  the  elections  in  the  state. 

11.  If  it  were  not  for  expenses  growing  out  of  wars  our  national  debt  today  would  be  very  slight. 

12.  In  recent  years  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  toward  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
one  of  close  cooperation  without  membership.  ,  


A  TEST  ON  UNIT  XI 

Foundations  of  our  Economic  Life 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items: 

1.  Mention  four  sources  of  information  which  will  be  useful  in  the  study  of  economic  topics : 


2.  Four  motives  that  cause  people  to  work  are : 


3.  Mention  four  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  satisfactory  progress : 


4.  Four  acts  on  the  part  of  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family,  this  week,  which  have  an  economic 
value:  

5.  Four  kinds  of  utilities  are :  

6.  Mention  four  fundamental  needs  which  everyone  should  be  able  to  satisfy:   


7.  Select  one  of  the  factors  in  production  and  give  an  example  of  the  way  it  is  used  in  each  of  four  differ- 
ent occupations :   

II.    Fill  in  the  blanks  with  appropriate  words  or  phrases: 

1.  The  total  of  one's  possessions  which  can  be  estimated  in  a  money  value  is  his  

2.  Goods  which  exist  in  such  abundance  that  they  can  ordinarily  be  had  without  limit  are  

goods. 

3.  Property  which  can  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place  is  property. 

4.  The  principle  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained  by  a  person  or  community  if  engaged  in  the  activity 
best  suited  for  him  or  it,  is  called  the  law  of  

5.  Property  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  belongs  to  a  particular  person  or  group  is  

property. 

6.  Those  qualities  of  anything  which  enable  it  to  gratify  a  want  constitute  its  

7.  When  Ave  want  a  certain  thing  for  its  own  sake  we  speak  of  it  as  a   want;  if 

we  want  it  because  it  will  help  us  to  gratify  some  other  desires,  the  want  becomes   

8.  The  worth  of  anything  with  reference  to  its  immediate  satisfaction  of  a  want  is  its  value  in  


9.  The  return  that  goes  to  land  for  its  service  in  production  is  known  as   

10.  The  preparation  of  goods  so  they  may  satisfy  wants  is  known  as   

11.  It  is  desirable  that  a  person  shall  be  able  to  look  forward  in  later  life  to  a  period  of  

12   is  that  factor  in  production  which  is  responsible  for  the  return  which  Ave  call 

profits. 

III.    Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  Topics  that  relate  closely  to  one's  activities  in  earning  a  living  are  called  civic,  economic,  social,  political. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  human  wants  is  unlimited,  very  slight,  easy  to  reckon,  becoming  steadily  less. 

3.  Property  that  is  fixed  and  difficult  to  move  is  knoAvn  as  public  property,  possessions,  goods,  real  property. 

4.  The  use  of  goods  to  gratify  wants  is  knoAvn  as  exchange,  specialization,  economy,  consumption. 

5.  The  desire  for  a  public  work  or  playground  Avould  be  classified  as  a  personal,  individual,  community, 
political,  want. 

6.  An  activity,  physical  or  mental,  undertaken  with  a  conscious  effort  to  accomplish  something  is  manage- 
ment, work,  education,  diversion. 

7.  The  transfer  of  ownership  or  possession  of  goods  is  called  exchange,  manufacture,  distribution,  labor. 

8.  Goods  which  are  limited  in  quantity  and  can  be  obtained  only  at  some  cost  are  possessions,  services, 
economic  goods,  utilities. 

9.  Any  material  things  which  will  help  to  satisfy  wants  are  real  property,  services,  goods,  utilities. 

10.  The  desire  for  stone  to  build  a  church  in  which  to  Avorship  would  be  commonly  considered  a  personal, 
harmful,  competitive,  secondary  want. 

11.  The  years  before  one  is  eighteen  years  old  should  regularly  be  a  period  of  educational  training,  work, 
efficiency,  management. 

12.  The  sharing  of  the  returns  from  production  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it  is  known  as  value 
in  use,  distribution,  interest,  dividend.  ,:  , 
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IV.  Write  the  proper  word,  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  economic  problems  of  today  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  life  of  American  people. 

2.  One  cannot  perform  his  full  duty  as  a  good  citizen  without  some  knowledge  of  economic  topics. 

3.  Man's  needs  are  always  greater  than  his  wants. 

4.  According  to  the  law  of  least  social  cost,  an  employer  should  always  hire  those  workers  whom  he  can  get 
most  cheaply. 

5.  Newspapers  seldom  furnish  any  information  of  value  that  applies  to  the  study  of  economics. 

6.  To  want  a  thing  intensely  is  no  proof  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  want  would  be  helpful. 

7.  When  a  person  has  satisfied  a  strongly  felt  want  he  is  not  likely  to  want  anything  more. 

8.  Economic  goods  in  these  days  are  much  more  numerous  than  free  goods. 

9.  No  man  lives  a  completely  independent  life. 

10.  Wliether  a  government  is  well  administered  or  not  is  of  little  importance  to  our  economic  welfare. 

11.  The  four  phases  of  our  economic  activities  constantly  afi'eet  one  another. 

12.  One  who  is  engaged  in  a  lowly  and  honest  job  deserves  appreciation  as  truly  as  one  who  makes  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 


A  TEST  ON  UNIT  XII 

How  Man  has  Learned  to  Work  with  Nature 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  Four  sources  of  power  that  man  has  used  are:  


2.  Four  inventions  that  we  use  but  Lincoln  did  not  are : 


3.  Four  kinds  or  forms  of  natural  resources  in  connection  with  which  conservation  should  be  practiced 
are :   

4.  Mention  a  state  or  section  of  the  United  States  which  is  important  in  supplying  each  of  the  following : 

Coal    Wheat   

Iron    Cotton   

5.  Four  of  the  best  known  railroad  systems  in  the  country  are  the  


6.  Two  prominent  names  in  aviation  in  recent  years  are  and  ; 

two  names  of  persons  prominent  today  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  automobiles  are   

and   

7.  Four  ways  in  which  modern  facilities  in'  communication  and  transportation  promote  our  comfort  and 
well-being  are : 


II.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  words  or  phrases: 

1.  Two  animals  which  man  early  domesticated  were  the  and  the  

2  is  a  commodity  much  needed  in  the  automobile  industry,  but  one  which  we  have  to  im- 
port entirely. 

3.  The  fact  that  is  a  populous  country  surounded  by  water  has  forced  her  to  become 

a  great  commercial  nation. 

4.  The  principle  that,  after  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  the  use  of  labor  and  capital  on  a  given  piece  of 
property,  the  added  returns  will  be  less  proportionately  than  before  that  point,  is  called   

5.  The  ships  of  any  nation  engaged  in  commerce  are  collectively  called  its   

6  of  Germany  was  the  first  to  make  practical  the  kind  of  airship  of  which  the  Akron 

is  a  recent  notable  example. 

7.  Much  of  the  expense  of  operating  radio  stations  in  the  United  States  is  paid  by  

8.  The  Englishman,  George  Stephenson,  was  the  first  to  make  the  a  practical  success. 

9.  Letters  and  postal  cards  are  forms  of  class  mail  matter. 

10.  The  economic  stage  in  which  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  was  the  outstanding  activity  was  the  

 age. 

11.  A  Pennsylvania  inventor  whose  work  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  safety  of  travel  was  

12.  When  one  purchases  a  piece  of  land  he  receives  a  as  evidence  of  his  ownership 

of  it. 

III.  Underline  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase  in  the  following  statements : 

1.  Men  first  needed  to  settle  down  in  permanent  locations  in  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  handicraft,  ma- 
chine age. 

2.  When  a  person  gets  a  claim  on  a  piece  of  property  by  reason  of  lending  money  to  its  owner  he  is  said  to 
hold  a  deed,  a  title,  an  accommodation,  a  mortgage. 
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3.  Much  of  the  development  of  the  far  Southwest  has  come  through  the  aid  of  the  factory  system,  irriga- 
tion, tobacco  culture,  forest  reserves. 

4.  The  first  long  canal  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  the  Panama,  Erie,  Soo,  Suez. 

5.  The  difficulty  that  workers  sometimes  have  in  moving  from  one  community  to  another  is  referred  to  as 
delayed  transportation,  overhead  expense,  small  scale  production,  the  immobility  of  labor. 

6.  The  name  most  prominently  connected  with  the  invention  of  the  telephone  is  Morse,  Bell,  Field,  Ford. 

7.  Aeronautics  is  a  term  frequently  applied  to  radio  broadcasting,  the  operation  of  cables,  the  collection 
of  foreign  news,  the  science  of  air  traffic. 

8.  Regulation  of  the  use  of  the  radio  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Censors,  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission, National  Broadcasting  Company,  Associated  Press. 

9.  The  name  of  Luther  Burbank,  Louis  Pasteur,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  is  connected  with 
the  development  of  new  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers. 

10.  Increased  value  in  land  that  is  not  the  result  of  improvements  made  by  the  owner  is  referred  to  as 
development,  unearned  increment,  interest,  environment. 

11.  The  Western  Union  is  the  name  of  a  eori^oration  engaged  in  the  railways,  telegraph,  express,  shipping 
business. 

12.  Primitive  man's  attitude  toward  Nature  was  marked  by  a  broad  understanding,  an  effective  control, 
a  superstitious  fear,  a  diminishing  return. 

IV.    Write  the  proper  word,  Tt'ue  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  Without  the  ability  to  use  fire  man  woiild  not  haA^e  made  great  industrial  progress. 

2.  Much  of  our  public  land  has  been  almost  given  away. 

3.  Men  are  not  so  easily  deterred  by  natural  obstacles  today  as  formerly  in  carrying  on  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

4.  Under  a  proper  policy  of  conservation  we  would  not  cut  down  a  tree  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

5.  Pennsylvania  ranks  high  in  several  of  the  industries  and  occupations  based  on  natural  resources. 

6.  Very  unsatisfactory  conditions  exist  today  in  the  production  of  oil  and  coal. 

7.  Almost  every  year  the  United  States  postal  service  incurs  a  considerable  deficit. 

8.  Railroads  today  are  finding  it  much  easier  than  formerly  to  pay  large  dividends. 

9.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  far 
West  would  have  been  very  much  slower. 

10.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sunk  in  street  railway  construction  since  thet  beginning  of  this 
century. 

11.  It  makes  little  difference  to  farmers  what  kind  of  high-ways  they  travel,  because  they  seldom  wish  to 
go  far. 

12.  Problems  of  land  ownership  arise  in  cities  as  well  as  in  country  districts. 


A  TEST  ON  UNIT  XIII 
Managing  and  Controlling  Business 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items : 

1.  Four  kinds  of  monopolies  are:  


2.   Four  things  that  a  business  man  has  to  do  are : 


3.  Four  methods  of  advertising  common  today  are : 


4.  Two  advantages  that  a  corporation  possesses  are    and 

two  men  famous  for  organizing  large  scale  business  are    and  .  . 

5.  Four  services  rendered  by  banks  are :   


6.  Mention  two  arguments  for  and  two  against  government  ownership  of  public  utilities: 


7.  All  national  banks  must  belong  to  the   system ;  in  this  system  the  country  is  divided 

into    districts ;  your  town  is  in  the  district ;  the  

has  the  general  oversight  of  the  system. 

II.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  words  or  phrases : 

1.  Before  a  corporation  can  do  business  it  must  secure  a    from  some  State  Government 

2.  If  three  or  four  men  get  themselves  elected  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  different  corporations  we 
have  an  example  of  

3.  A    is  one  who  owns  and  manages  his  business  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 

4.  One  who  has  a  part  in  the  marketing  of  goods  between  the  original  producer  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  known  as  a  
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5.  We  say  a    exists  when  one  person  or  firm  can  control  the  output  and  sale 

of  a  commodity. 

6.  The  cost  of  office  management  and  general  supervision  in  a  business  is  referred  to  as  the.  

7.  A  is  a  person  who  has  been  declared  by  a  court  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

8.  A  commodity  generally  acceptable  in  exchange  for  goods  or  services  is  called   

9.  Money  that  must  be  accepted  when  offered  in  payment  of  a  debt  is  called   

10.  The    is  the  standard  of  the  United  States  currency  system. 

11.  The  desire  for  anything  coupled  with  the  ability  to  get  it  is  known  as  

12.  A  tariff  whose  main  purpose  is  to  get  money  for  the  treasury  is  a    tariff. 

III.  Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  Management  consists  primarily  in  putting  large  sums  of  money  on  interest;  bringing  land,  labor 
and  capital  together  in  business  relations ;  buying  and  selling  stocte ;  sending  circulars  through  the  mail. 

2.  If  three  corporations  unite  into  one  large  corporation  we  have  a  trust,  holding  company,  public 
utility,  merger. 

3  A  notable  example  of  a  chain  store  is  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company. 

4.  An  organization  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  banks  to  adjust  their  business  with  one  another  is 
called  a  balance  of  trade,  clearing  house,  stock  exchange,  balance  sheet. 

5.  The  figure  at  which  a  commodity  sells  at  any  particular  time  is  referred  to  as  liability,  local  ex- 
change, value  in  use,  market  price. 

6.  The  use  of  one  commodity  as  the  standard  for  a  country's  money  system  is  known  as  credit,  monopoly, 
monometallism,  gold  reserve. 

7.  Authority  given  to  a  street  railway  to  lay  its  tracks  is  commonly  done  by  regulation,  franchise,  sub- 
sidj^j  (3.orii6stic  scrvicG. 

8.  The  theory  that  the  government  should  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  business  is  called 
protection,  laissez  faire,  bolshevism,  civil  service. 

9.  Great  Britain  has  recently  changed  its  policy  ou  tariff,  regulation  of  railroads,  inspection  of  banks, 
control  of  the  radio. 

10.  An  example  of  government  aid  in  the  conduct  of  private  business  is  the  work  of  Federal  Farm  Board, 
the  appointment  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  holding  of  civil  service  examinations,  paying  old  age 
pensions. 

11.  The  doctrine  that  the  government  should  own  and  operate  all  the  fundamental  industries  is  socialism, 
civil  service,  anarchism,  regulation. 

12.  The  "five-year  plan"  is  a  feature  of  preparation  for  bank  inspection,  a  program  of  child  education, 
a  policy  for  regulating  trusts,  a  proposal  for  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  Russia. 

IV.    "Write  the  proper  word.  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  sentences : 

1.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  capitalists  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Business  men  should  be  just  as  honest  and  accurate  in  business  as  in  their  private  lives. 

3.  Partners  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  business  debts  of  one  another,  which  is  commonly  not  the 
case  with  stockholders  in  a  corporation. 

4.  All  the  paper  money  issued  by  our  government  is  backed  by  coin  or  bullion  in  the  treasury. 

5.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  monopolist  will  charge  an  extremely  high  price  for  his  product. 

6.  A  protective  tariff  makes  "protected"  goods  cost  more  than  they  otherwise  would. 

7.  Communism  and  Socialism  mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 

8.  The  federal  government  has  found  it  advisable  both  to  encourage  and  to  restrain  certain  business 
activities. 

9.  Commercial  banks  are  those  which  make  a  specialty  of  buying  and  selling  stocks  and  bonds. 

10.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  rural  stores  is  still  large. 

11.  A  person  is  foolish  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account  unless  he  possesses  a  considerable  amount 
of  initiative  and  good  judgment. 

12.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  authority  to  fix  the  rates  charged  by  electric  light  and  power 
companies  anywhere  in  the  country. 


A  TEST  ON  UNIT  XIV 
Human  Relations  in  the  World  of  Work 

I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items: 

1.  Mention  a  skilled  trade  that  is  concerned  in  each  of  the  following  stages  of  building  construction: 
foundation  ,  framework   finishing    decorating   

2.  Four  suggested  means  of  relieving  unemployment  are: 
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3.  Four  definite  services  which  unions  try  to  render  to  their  members  are: 


4.  Four  occupations  which  women  fill  to  a  greater  extent  than  men  are: 


5.  Four  means  of  leax-ning  about  opportunities  for  positions  are : 


6.  Four  helpful  results  of  intelligent  choice  of  occupations  are : 


7.  Four  provisions  of  law  intended  to  improve  the  conditions  of  factory  workers  are : 


II.    Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  words  or  phrases: 

1.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  creation  of  

utilities. 

2.  One  significant  distinction  between  a  profession  and  a  trade  is  that  the  trade  calls  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of    labor. 

3   is  the  term  applied  to  the  dealings  with  employers  which  a  union  carries  on 

in  behalf  of  all  its  members. 

4  workers  are  those  who  need  considerable  intelligence,  practice,  and  experience, 

but  not  necessarily  the  most  advanced  grades  of  education. 

5.  As  a  result  of  labor  disputes  employers  sometimes  establish  a    on  which 

they  put  the  names  of  troublesome  employees. 

6.  An  establishment  which  employs  workers  without  reference  to  union  membership  is  


7.  "  "  jobs  are  those  that  require  little  manual  labor,  and  are  often  connected 

with  office  work. 

8   is  the  effoi't  of  schools  to  help  pupils  make  a  wise  choice  of  occupations- 

9.  "  "  jobs  are  those  which  promise  little  or  no  advancement  in  the  future. 


10.  Civil  service  examinations  are  a  preliminary  to  entrance  in  many  positions  in  service. 

11.  Farming  in  which  much  capital  and  labor  is  employed  on  a  small  area  of  land  is  known  as  

farming. 

12.  A  personnel  department  is  one  whose  main  duty  is   

III.  Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  Division  of  labor  occurs  when  several  men  help  in  doing  the  same  piece  of  work,  when  one  man 
shares  his  job  with  another,  when  each  worker  performs  a  definite  part  of  an  entire  process,  when  two 
men  work  half-time. 

2.  No  one  should  enter  occupations  dealing  directly  with  natural  resources  unless  he  is  well-to-do, 
enjoys  outdoor  life,  has  a  college  education,  is  a  native  American. 

3.  A  trade  in  which  machines  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  displaced  handwork  is  printing,  paper- 
hanging,  photography,  plastering. 

4.  Stationing  men  around  a  shop  to  induce  workers  to  stay  away  from  work  is  called  a  boycott,  picketing, 
lockout,  check-off. 

5.  Wages  put  on  the  basis  of  quantity  of  goods  produced  are  spoken  of  as  bonus,  time,  piece,  union  wages. 

6.  Industrial  democracy  is  a  term  applied  to  the  election  of  employers  by  employees,  the  management 
of  industries  by  the  government,  the  control  of  factories  by  unions,  the  representation  of  workers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  business. 

7.  An  activity  to  which  one  may  devote  considerable  attention  as  a  side  line  or  change  from  his  regular 
employment  is  an  avocation,  profession,  recommendation,  contract. 

8.  Social  service  workers,  chemists,  aviators,  clerical  workers  are  needed  in  a  great  variety  of  industries. 

9.  A  common  weapon  used  by  labor  organizations  is  a  lockout,  strike,  injunction,  domestic  system. 

10.  The  continuation  school,  union  label,  mininmm  wage  law,  workmen's  compensation,  is  a  notable  feature 
of  legislation  affecting  child  labor. 

11.  Settlement  of  a  dispute  by  referring  it  to  impartial  persons  is  called  recognition,  conciliation,  media- 
tion, arbitration. 

12.  A  person  who  has  signed  an  agreement  to  woi'k  for  some  time  learning  a  trade  is  called  a  research 
worker,  machinist,  apprentice,  journeyman. 

IV.  Write  the  proper  word,  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  items : 

1.  Education  beyond  the  3  R's  is  of  almost  no  value  to  the  farmer. 

2.  In  the  skilled  trades  the  opportunities  for  men  are  much  greater  than  for  women. 

3.  More  people  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  than  in  any  other  one  of 
the  nine  major  groups  of  occupations. 

4.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  factory  work  it  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  worker  if  he  is  in- 
jured while  on  the  job. 

5.  In  considering  the  attractiveness  of  a  position  one  needs  only  to  know  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

6.  In  a  well-managed  establishment  the  labor  turnover  in  a  given  period  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
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7.  Any  person  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  capable  worker  may  be  sure  that  his  success  as  an  employer 

will  be  notable.  .  ,    „  •     i     .  ^.t. 

8.  The  average  income  of  high  school  graduates  over  a  long  period  of  years  is  about  the  same  as  that  ot 

college  graduates.  .  ,     .  x    i  •  v    i  i 

9    Most  people  are  well  qualified  to  select  their  life  vocations  at  the  time  they  enter  high  schooL 
10.  Many  people  of  considerable  natural  talent  have  failed  to  gain  success  because  of  their  inability  to 
work  with  other  people. 

11    Profit-sharing  is  a  plan  which  is  likely  to  be  more  attractive  to  workers  than  to  employers. 
12.  The  longer  a  letter  of  application  is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  receive  favorable  consideration. 


SUMMARY  TEST— UNITS  XI-XIV 
A  Semester  Test  in  Social  Science 


I.    Give  the  information  called  for  in  the  following  items: 

1.  The  four  factors  in  production  and  the  returns  they  each  receive  are 

Factor   

Return  

2.  Four  things  that  a  business  man  has  to  do  are :  

3.  Four  services  rendered  by  banks  are :  


4.  Four  examples  of  public  utilities  are:   

5.  Four  causes  of  unemployment  are:   

6.  Four  items  which  should  be  provided  for  in  every  family  budget  are: 

II     Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate  words  or  phrases:  ,       .   ,  .         •  p 

'  1.  The  principle  that  after  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  the  use  of  labor  and  capital  on  a  given  piece  ot 

property  the  added  returns  will  be  less  in  proportion  than  before  that  point,  is  called  

2    is  the  use  of  goods  to  gratify  wants. 

3".  If  three  or  four  men  get  themselves  elected  on  the  board  of  directors  of  different  corporations  we 

have  an  example  of   .  ,  , 

4    A    is  a  person  who  has  a  part  m  the  marketing  of  goods  between  the 

original  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  , 

5.  Much  of  the  expense  of  operating  radio  stations  in  the  United  States  is  paid  by  

6.  A  commodity  generally  acceptable  in  exchange  for  goods  or  services  is  called   

7    The  desire  for  anything  coupled  with  the  ability  to  get  it  is  known  as  

g]   is  a  term  applied  to  the  dealings  with  employers  which  a  union  carries  on 

in  behalf  of  all  its  members.  -u-  i,  •    i  j  

9   and  are  the  two  classes  of  occupations  which  include  more 

than  half  the  workers  of  the  country.  ,     , ,  +  n 

10.  A  cardinal  doctrine  of    is  that  the  government  should  own  and  operate  all  the 

fundamental  industries  of  the  country.  i 

11.  Investment  implies  the  purchasing  of  property  for  indefinite  holding,  as  compared  with  speculation, 
which  implies  purchase  with  the  purpose  of   

12.  To  borrow  a  French  term,  the  business  and  professional  people  of  a  country  are  sometimes  reterred  to 
as  the    class. 

III.    Underline  the  most  suitable  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements.  ,    .      ■,•  px 

1.  Man  first  needed  to  settle  down  in  permanent  locations  in  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  handicratt, 

machine  age.  .     ,  , 

2.  The  building  of  factories  made  city  life  more  necessary,  caused  people  to  live  more  simply,  maae 
more  people  to  go  on  farms,  required  many  slaves  to  work  in  them. 

3.  When  a  person  gets  a  claim  on  a  piece  of  property  by  reason  of  lending  money  to  its  owner,  he  is  said 
to  hold  a  deed,  a  title,  a  boycott,  a  mortgage.  ,    .     •       s  -u    ^  ■ 

4.  One  advantage  of  large  scale  production  is  the  increased  use  of  by-products,  the  issuing  ot  bonds,  sim- 
plicity of  management,  necessity  of  little  capital. 

5.  The  difficulty  that  workers  sometimes  have  in  moving  from  one  community  or  occupation  to  another  is 
referred  to  as  delayed  transportation,  overhead  expense,  small-scale  production,  the  immobility  oi  labor 

6.  The  great  majority  of  appointments  in  the  postal  service  are  received  through  civil  service  examina- 
tions, friendship  with  the  President,  election  by  popular  vote,  presentation  of  college  diploma. 

7.  A  person  who  has  signed  an  agreement  to  work  for  some  time  learning  a  trade  is  called  a  research 
worker,  apprentice,  machinist,  journeyman. 
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8.  The  use  of  one  commodity  as  a  standard  for  a  country's  money  system  is  known  as  credit,  monopoly, 
monometallism,  gold  reserve. 

9.  Government  aid  in  money  to  support  some  industry  is  called  Communism,  tariff,  charter,  subsidy. 

10.  An  organization  built  upon  the  representation  of  industrial  classes  is  a  public  service,  soviet,  com- 
mission, public  utility. 

11.  The  amount  of  goods  and  .services  that  one  uses  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  wants  is  referred  to  as  his  social 
insurance,  standard  of  living,  vocational  efficiency,  industrial  cooperation. 

IV.    Write  the  proper  word.  True  or  False,  in  front  of  each  of  the  following  items: 

1.  In  the  Machine  Age  we  need  many  more  workers  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  articles  than  we 
did  in  former  days. 

2.  Very  unsatisfactory  conditions  exist  today  in  the  production  of  oil  and  coal. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  least  social  cost,  an  employer  ought  always  to  hire  those  workers  whom  he 
can  get  most  cheaply. 

4.  Bonds  differ  from  stock  in  that  the  bond-holder  has  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  corporation. 

5.  Partners  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  business  debts  of  another,  which  is  commonly  not  the  case 
with  stock-holders  in  a  corporation. 

6.  A  monopolist  invariably  charges  a  very  high  price  for  his  product. 

7.  Intelligent  people  do  not  believe  that  the  burden  should  rest  entirely  upon  the  worker  if  he  is  in- 
jured while  on  the  job. 

8.  One  of  the  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  "protected"  goods  to  the  purchaser. 

9.  The  Federal  government  has  always  adopted  the  laissez  faire  theory  as  to  its  relation  with  business. 

10.  The  average  income  of  a  high  school  graduate  over  a  long  period  of  years  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
college  graduates. 

11.  If  a  group  of  ten  persons  were  typical  representatives  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
one  of  them  would  have  as  much  as  the  other  nine  put  together. 

12.  One  has  no  right  to  expect  to  be  successful  in  these  days  without  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  economics. 


CITIZENSHIP  TEXTBOOKS 

Ames,  E.  W.  and  Eldred,  Aevib — ^Community  Civics — Mac- 
millan 

Ashley,  E.  L. — The  Practice  of  Citizenship — Macmillan 
Broome,  E.  C.  and  Adams,  E.  W. — Conduct  and  Citizenship — 
Macmillan 

Dunn,  A.  W. — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools — ■  Heath 
Dunn,  A.  W. — Community  Civics  and  Eural  Life — Heath 
Edmonson  and  Dondineau — Citizenship  Through  Problems — • 
Macmillan 

Finch,  C.  E. — Everyday  Civics — v^erican  Book 
Hepner,  W.  R.  and  F.  K. — The  Good  Citizen — Houghton, 
Mifflin 

Hill,  H.  C. — Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems — Ginn 
Hughes,   E.   O. — Elementary   Community   Civics — Allyn  and 
Bacon 

Hughes,  E.  O. — Community  Civics — Allyn  and  Bacon 
Hughes,  R.  O. — Textbook  in  Citizenship— Allyn  and  Bacon 
Jenks,    and    Smith— We    and    Our    Government— American 

Viewpoint  Society 
King,  C.  L.  and  Barnard,  J.  L. — Our  Community  Life- 
Winston 

Levis,  E.  C— Better  Citizenship— Harcourt 

Patterson,  C.  P.,  Evans,  A.  W.  and  Simons,  J.  P.— American 
Citizenship — Eand 

Eead,  T.  H.— Loyal  Citizenship— World  Book 

Smith,  J.  F.— Our  Neighborhood— Winston 

TuRKiNGTON,  G.  S.— Community  Civics— Giiiu 

WooDBURN,  J.  A.,  AND  MoRAN,  T.  F.— The  American  Com- 
munity— Longmans 

BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Maltby— The  Pennsylvania  Citizen— Local  and  State  Govern- 
ment— American  Book 


Magruder — National  Governments  and  International  Eelation- 

ships — Allyn  and  Bacon 
Potter  and  West — International  Civics — Macmillan 

REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Baker-Crothees,  H.,  and  Hudnut,  E.  A. — Problems  of  Citi- 
zenship— Holt 

Beard,  C.  A. — American  Government  and  Polities — Macmillan 
BoGART,  E.  L.  and  Landon,  C.  E. — Modern  Industry — Long- 
mans 

Bowen,  E. — Social  Economy — Silver 

CuBBERLY,  E.  p. — The  History  of  Education — Houghton 
Eldredge,  S.,  and  Clark,  C.  D. — Major  Problems  of  American 

Democracy — Century 
Fairilie,  J.  A. — Local  and  Government  in  Counties,  Towns, 

and  Villages — Century 
Gillette,  J.  C. — Constructive  Eural  Sociology — Macmillan 
GooDNOW,  F.  J. — Municipal  Government — Century 
Hayes,  E.  C. — Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Sociology — Appleton 
James,  H.  G. — Local  Government  in  the  United  States — Apple- 
ton 

Mathews,  J.  M.- — American  State  Government— Appleton 
MuNRO,  W.  B. — The  Government  of  American  Cities — Mac- 
millan 

Munro,  W.  B. — The  Government  of  the  United  States— Mac- 
millan 

Ogg,  F.  a.  and  Eay,  p.  0. — Introduction  to  American  Gov- 
ernment— Century 

Eay,  p.  0. — An  Introduction  to  Political  Parties  and  Prac- 
tical Politics — Scribner 

Eoss,  E.  A.  AND  McCaut^l,  M.  E. — Eeading  in  Civic  Soci- 
ology-— World  Book 

Scott, — State  Government  in  Pennsylvania — Harper 

Wood, — Community  Problems — Century 


Appendix  A 
Visual  Aids  In  Social  Studies 


HISTORY 

Eesearch,  covering  several  major  experimental  studies,  shows 
that  visual-sensory  aids  make  very  definite  contributions  to 
the  field  of  social  studies.  Among  the  visual-sensory  aids 
credited  with  contributions  to  more  meaningful  instruction 
in  this  field  are  school  journeys  or  field  trips,  models,  the 
object  itself,  slides,  films,  stereographs,  maps,  charts,  cartoons, 
dramatization  and  pageantry.  For  detailed  results  of  these 
studies,  history  teachers  are  referred  to:  Visual  Education— 
Freeman— University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago;  Motion 
Pictures  in  ffistori/— Knowlton-Tilton— Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Some 
Visual  ^ids— Weber— Educational  Screen,  Chicago;  Value  of 
Films  in  History— Viancea  Consitt— G.  Bell  and  Sons,  London, 
England. 

Effective  procedure  in  history  instruction  requires  an  almost 
constant  use  of  the  visual-sensory  aids  enumerated.  This  in- 
volves a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  aids— their  values,  their 
sources,  guiding  principles  for  their  use,  and  a  mastery  of 
their  techniques. 

The  school  journey  or  field  trip  is  a  fruitful  medium  for 
history  work  because  it  brings  students  in  direct  touch  with 
history  materials,  situations,  and  relationships.  Communities 
have  their  history— each  had  its  beginning;  each  contains 
milestones,  shrines,  documents,  and  evidences  which  mark  its 
growth,  its  achievements,  and  its  development.  A  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  history  material— such  as  Indian  relics, 
coins,  household  utensils,  implements,  furniture,  clothing  of 
early  periods,  old  photographs,  sculpture,  paintings,  old  books, 
documents,  etc.— can  be  found  in  each  school  district.  These 
should  be  assembled  as  a  school  collection,  ready  for  use  as 
occasion  requires.  Children  appreciate  historic  collections  of 
models  and  objects  that  they  themselves  assemble  and  make. 
Interest  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  self -activity. 
Self -activity  in  turn  sets  initiative  at  work.  This  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  originality  to  express  itself.  The  Object-Specimen- 
Model  Bulletin,  which  contains  much  suggestive  material,  can 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  historic  shrines.  Museums,  historical 
and  other  societies  have  valuable  collections— all  mute  evidence 
of  the  past,  of  the  developing  present,  and  showing  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  future.  Teachers  are  urged  to  make  use  of 
these  collections.  "When  made  accessible  to  school  children, 
they  enrich  and  vitalize  the  subject  and  help  in  reconstructing 
experience — a  proceeding  necessary  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  history.  It  becomes  necessary  then  for  teachers  to 
know  how  to  organize,  conduct,  and  check  school  journeys 
or  field  trips.  For  this  purpose  each  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  School  Journey  Bulletin  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Yale  Chronicles  are  but  one  of  many  valuable  history 
films  that  recreate  the  personages,  circumstances,  and  events 
of  the  past.  Collections  of  slides  also  have  been  developed. 
Familiarity  with  these  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  not  only 
essential  but  research  and  experimentation  are  necessary  to 
determine  which  possess  the  greatest  value,  and  to  definitely 
relate  them  to  the  curriculum.  This  pressing  service  is  a 
responsibility  of  teachers  in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania's 
educational  program. 

Teachers  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  minimum  standard 
equipment  of  visual  and  other  sensory  materials  required  for 
the  teaching  of  history.  The  history  teachers'  committee  of 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  recommends  the  following  mini- 
mum equipment: 

1.    Bibliography  on  Visual  Aids  in  History — McKinley  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia. 


2.  Blackboard  and  Bulletin  Board. 

3.  Bulletins— iSc/jooZ  Journeys  or  Field  Trip,  Ohject-Speci- 

men-Model,  Pennsylvania  Historical. 

4.  Cabinet  for  filing  cartoons,  clippings,  cutouts  and  other 

pictorial  material,  prints,  etc. 

5.  Charts — a  classroom  set,  including  necessary  graphs;  a 

good  historical  album,  as  for  example,  Cybulski's,  or 
Fourgeres '. 

6.  Dramatization — Dialogs,  playlets,  pageants. 

7.  Maps— U.  S.— 1492   to   1929;  Europe — early  times  to 

present;  World.  Blackboard  outline 

8.  Objects-Specimens-Models — a    small    museum  collection 

covering  classical  sculpture,  documents,  dress,  utensils, 
etc. 

9.  Projectors — still,  and  16  mm.  motion  picture  machines. 
10.    Slides — sufficient  unit  sets  to  satisfy  needs. 

CITIZENSHIP 

The  study  of  citizenship  provides  many  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  visual-sensory  aids.  An  effective  method  of  teach- 
ing this  subject  is  by  participation  in  social  enterprises  which  ■ 
provide  opportunities  for  self -activity  and  learning  by  doing. 
The  school  journey  or  field  trip  is  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  effective  instruction  in  this  field.  Since  the  subject  haa 
to  do  with  citizenship,  with  government — how  it  is  organized 
and  how  it  functions — visits  to  city  hall,  court  house,  post 
office,  municipal  departments,  public  utilities,  water  supply 
stations,  food  markets,  examples  of  model  planning,  municipal 
improvements,  parks,  recreation  centers,  and  evidences  of 
progressive  citizenship  lend  enrichment  and  vitality  to  in- 
struction and  learning  that  are  not  secured  ordinarily  through 
textbook  or  lecture  procedures. 

The  school  journey  also  gives  opportunity  for  correlating 
the  different  subjects- as  for  example,  safety  first,  humane 
treatment  of  birds  and  animals,  reforestation,  types  of  archi- 
tecture and  landscaping,  clean  streets,  improved  highways, 
objects  and  practices  of  special  interest.  Civically  speaking, 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  school  journey  is  often 
the  medium  through  which  the  spark  of  scientific  genius  is 
kindled,  the  naturalist  developed,  the  musician  inspired,  artistic 
genius  stirred,  literary  ambitious  set  on  fire,  patriotic  im- 
pulses quickened,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  aroused.  All 
these  activities  lead  to  the  spending  of  leisure  time  in  a 
profitable  way. 

Dramatization  has  proved  a  valuable  visual  sensory  aid  in 
this  field;  as  have  also  cartoons,  charts,  maps,  and  pageants. 
Very  interesting  pictorial  materials  such  as  stereographs,  slides 
and  films  are  constantly  being  produced — all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  meaningful  instruction.  It  is  essential  that  teachers 
know  the  sources  of  these  materials  and  an  effective  technique 
for  their  use. 

VISUAL  AIDS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  sources  of  visual  and 
other  sensory  materials  for  the  teaching  of  history  and  civics; 

I.    Apparatus  and  Equipment 

See  Department  Projector  Sheet. 

II.    School  Journey  or  Field  Lesson 

See  Department  School  Journey  Bulletin,  Vol.  1, 
No.  6. 

III.  Object-Specimen-Model 

See  Department  Object-Specimen-Model  Bulletin,  Vol. 
I,  No.  8. 

IV.  Pictorial  Materials 
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COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Glass  Slides: 

Atlas  Educational  Film  Co.,  5  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Co.,  131  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Briggs,  C.  W.,  428  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia 
Devereaux  Lantern  Slides,  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  126  W. 

46th  St.,  N.  T.  City 
Eastman  Educational  Slides,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co.,  549  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 

Pilgrim  Photoplay  Exchange,  804  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

State  Library  and  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Victor  Animatograph  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Film  Strip: 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.,  26  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 
Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co.,  549  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Muir,  The  James  C.  Co.,  10  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  327  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stiimim  Co.,  25  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Films — 16  MM.: 

Bell  and  Howell,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eastman  Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  343  State  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  850  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.,  26  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 
Q.  R.  S.-De  Vry  Corp.,  131  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Yale  Chronicles,  Yale  University  Press,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  City 

"1000  and  One" — Educational  Screen,  Chicago 

Films— 35  MM.: 

B.  So,  A.  R.  R.  Century  of  Transportation  Pageant,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Film  Classic  Exchange,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.,  26  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 
Kineto   Company   of   America,   Inc.,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Q.  R.  S.-De  Vry  Corp.,  131  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Yale  Chronicles — Yale  University  Press,  522   Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City 

Maps,  Charts,  Graphs,  etc.: 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235-57  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 
Knowlton's  Making  History  Graphic,  Seribner,  N.  Y.  City 


Nystrom,  A.  J.  and  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 
Rand  McNally  Co.,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
Seribner,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Pictures : 

Art  Extension  Society,  415  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Copley  Prints — Curtis  and  Cameron  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Elson  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Emery  Prints — Brown-Robertson  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 
Medici  Society,  755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Seeniann  Prints — Rudolph  Leseh,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Stereo  Company,  1476  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Taber-Prang  Art  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Posters: 

Grade  Travel  Bureau,  Room  1609,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y, 
City 

National  Child  Welfare  Assoc.,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City 

V.    Miscellaneous  Aids: 
Dramatization 
Exhibit 
Pageant 
Sand  table 

FI.    Fitting  Visual  Materials  to  the  Curriculum : 

Berkeley,  California,  course  of  study 
Detroit  course  of  study 

Teachers'  Manual,  Eye  Gate  House,  126  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City 

CHARTS 

Hart,  A.  B.  and  Matteson,  D.  M. — American  Government 

Maps — Denoyer-Geppert 
Hughes,  R.  0. — American  Citizenship  Charts— Nystrom 

MAPS 

Maps  used  in  connection  with  history  courses  should  be 
available  for  civics. 

OBJECTS-SPECIMENS  AND  MODELS 

Many  of  the  projects  in  civics  lend  themselves  to  this  type 
of  visual  aid. 


Appendix  B 

Suggestions  for  the  Correlation  of  Music  with  the  Social  Studies  Program 


In  developing  teaching  outlines  for  the  various  units  in  both 
Backgrounds  of  American  Life  and  United  States  History, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  draw  on  all  of  the  sources 
that  are  available.  One  of  the  fields  rich  in  material  is 
music.  Local  resources  will  determine  the  use  which  can  be 
made  of  music  materials  and  references  in  the  individual 
classes.    The  following  types  of  exercises  are  suggested: 

1.  The  singing  of  songs  appropriate  to  the  grade  level.  A 
program  such  as  this  may  often  be  arranged  through 
cooperation  with  the  music  department  of  the  school. 

2.  Listening  to  appropriate  selections  played  on  the  phono- 
graph. Graded  phonograph  records  are  now  available 
illustrating  practically  all  periods  and  types  of  music. 

3.  Listening  to  radio  programs  either  in  school  or  as  a 
home  assignment.  Such  projects  should  be  planned  in 
advance  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare for  them. 

4.  Floor  talks,  reports,  and  essays  on  musical  subjects. 
Frequently  assembly  programs  or  class  programs  may  be 
developed  on  this  basis.  The  lives  of  composers  offer 
material  which  is  both  inspirational  and  informational. 


Music  materials  frequently  help  in  the  interpretation  of 
historical  events : 

The  Children's  Crusades 

Shanewis,  written  by  Cadman  depicting  life  of  American 
Indians 

Dvorak,  New  World  Symphony — Life  of  American  people 
including  negroes 

Foster — Brought  out  musical  traditions  of  American  folk 
lore 

The  folk  music  of  a  people  is  frequently  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  historical  materials.  There  was  a  time  when  prac- 
tically all  history  was  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth.  Good 
examples  of  this  are  the  Troubadours,  Meistersingers,  Minne- 
singers, Trojours. 

In  our  own  State  music  tradition  is  being  developed,  as 
which  the  Bach  festival  which  grew  out  of  the  Singstunde  at 
Bethlehem.  The  Philadelphia  symphony  was  organized  in 
1740.  The  Eisteddfod,  the  Saengfest,  the  Moravian  and  Ger- 
man singing  schools  in  Pennsylvania  music. 
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Wherever  local  organizations  or  composers  have  featured 
prominently  they  should  be  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  period. 

A  representative  list  of  suggested  composers  follows: 
JOHANN  Sebastin  Bach  (1685-1750)  Germany 
George  Frederick  Handel  (1685-1759)  Germany 
Christopher  W.  Gluck  (1714-1787)  Germany 
Franz  Josef  Hatden  (1732-1809)  Austria 
Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791)  American  (Pennsylvania) 
"Wolfgang  Amandens  Mozart  (1756-1791)  Germany 
LuDWiG  Von  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  Germany 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  (1786-1826)  Germany 
GiACOMO  Meyerbeer  (1791-1864)  Germany 
GiOACHiNO  EossiNi  (1792-1868)  Italy 
Frantz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  Germany 
Hechov  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  France 
Michael  William  Balfe  (1808-1870)  Ireland 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdt  (1809-1847)  Ireland 
Egbert  Schumann  (1810-1856)  Ireland 
Frederic  Choppin  (1810-1849)  Poland 
Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886)  Hungary 

William  Henry  Fry  (1813-1864)  America  (Pennsylvania) 

EiCHARD  Wagner  (1813-1883)  Germany 

GiusEPPi  Verdi  (1813-1901)  Italy 

Charles  Francois  Gounod  (1813-1893)  France 

Jacques  Offenbach  (1819-1880)  France 

Franz  Abb  (1819-1885)  Germany 

Cesar  Franck  (1822-1890)  France 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  (1826-1864)  America  (Pennsylvania) 
Anton  Eubinstein  (1829-1894)  Eussia 
Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  Germany 
Camelle  Saint-Saens  (1835-1921)  France 
Georges  Bizet  (1838-1875)  France 


Peter  Tchaikovski  (1840-1893)  Eussia 
Autonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  Bohemia 
Arthur  Sullivan  (1842-1900)  England 
Edvt-ard  Grieg  (1843-1907)  Norway 
John  Phillip  Sousa  (1854-1932)  America 
Victor  Herbert  (1859-1924)  Ireland 
Ignace  Paderewski  (1860-       )  Poland 
Edward  A.  MacDowell  (1861-1908)  America 
Ethelbert  Nevin  (1862-1901)  America 
Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  France 
Horatio  Parker  (1863-1919)  America 
Henry  K.  Hadley  (1871-       )  America 
Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor  (1875-1912)  England 
Camille  Zeckwer  (1875-1924)  America  (Pennsylvania) 
John  Alden  Carpenter  (1876-       )  America 
J.  Frank  Frysinger  (1878-       )  America  (Pennsylvania) 
Harvey  B.  Gaul  (1881-       )  America  (Pennsylvania) 
Charles  Wakefield  Cabman  (1881-       )  America  (  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

Percy  A.  Grainger  (1882-       )  Australia 
Igor  Stravinsky  (1882-       )  America 
Deems  Taylor  (1885-       )  America 
Howard  Hanson  (1896-       )  America 
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